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FOREWORD. 

The controversy oyer the Trivandrum plays ascribed 
by their editor to Bhasa has been carried on with much 
vivacity for years, and there seems to be but slight chance 
of the protagonists on either side convincing their 
opponents. Nor is this surprising. The evidence, internal 
and external alike, is capable of varying interpretation, 
and the result in the last resort probably comes to depend 
on the esthetic value of the plays in the view of the 
disputants. The most that can be done, unless and until 
fresh manuscript evidence comes to light, is that which is 
undertaken by Mr A. D. Pusalker, a detailed and careful 
survey in a critical spirit of the contentions which have 
been adduced, and an effort to arrive at a result which shall 
represent the conclusion which on the evidence available 
can most reasonably be drawn. In the first two chapters 
of his study the author gives us a reasoned case for the 
view that the Trivandrum plays come from one and the 
same hand, and that the hand was that of Bhasa. He has 
stated the counter-case fully and fairly, and he has avoided 
acceptance as conclusive of arguments which are merely 
specious. Moreover, he has remembered the duty of 
treating with courtesy views which he does not share, and 
it may be hoped that his example in this regard may be 
followed in subsequent investigations. 

Mr. Pusalker’s view on the date of Bhasa as the 
author of the plays is hardly likely to win early acceptance. 
Those who assign him to the pre-Mauryan period have 
many difficulties to face, which the author does not seem 
to me to have surmounted, nor is he convincing in his 
assertion that Kalidasa is to be restored to the first century 
B. C. and Asvaghosa is to be made out his successor. 



There are interesting discussions of the sources of the 
plays, of the verses ascribed in the anthologies to Bhasa 
which afford scholars ample room for the exercise of 
the constructive imagination, and of their chronologi- 
cal order. The relations of the Cdnidatta and the 
Mrcchakatika are investigated with care and judgment, 
while those who are mainly interested in the plays as 
literature will find much that is stimulating and suggestive 
in the elaborate analysis and criticism of each play. 

A useful and laborious study of the sociological 
conditions of the period brings together a large number 
of interesting facts. Mr Pusalker has drawn upon the 
Arthasdstra as a parallel source, for he regards Bhasa as 
a contemporary of Kautilya, though his senior, and those 
of us who reject tradition and place the Artha&dstra some 
centuries after the Christian era will be glad to have a 
comparison between the works no less than those who place 
the Arthaidstra under Candragupta Maurya. On the 
whole result of comparison is negative rather than positive ; 
of general agreement there is abundance, of concurrence in 
significant detail little or nothing. 

The bibliography, the collection of Subhasitas from 
Bhasa, and the lists of anthology verses, which may be 
his, are certain to prove very useful, and, whatever doubts 
may be felt on aspects of the author’s work, there can be 
no doubt that it will serve as a useful foundation for further 
advance in the elucidation of the many problems with 
which he deals with wide knowledge and often with sound 
critical judgment. 


A. Berriedale Keith 
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PREFACE 


It was in the year^ 1925 when the University of 
Bombay had prescribed Sildraka's Mrcchakatika as one 
of the Texts in Sanskrit for the Intermediate Examination 
in Arts that I was first attracted to the Bhdsa Problem on 
account of the close relationship between the Carudatta and 
the Mrcchakatika. My studies received an added impetus 
and were continued in a systetnatic form since 1932, when 
the University of Bombay announced Critical Study of 
the Works of Bhdsa” as the subject for the mtich coveted 
Mandlik Gold Medal. 

I made a preliminary survey of the vast material 
that had gathered round the problem, and in order to 
ascertain the recent opinions of eminent orientalists who 
had contribitted articles on the Problem, I addressed a 
number of communications. The response, however, was 
quite discouraging. But it was a matter of great joy and 
satisfaction to me to have read the recent views from 
Doctors Winternitz, Keith, Konow, Levi, Bukthankar and 
others. Owing to restrictions of time and the number of 
pages, the scope of that essay was necessarily restricted. 

The award of the Medal was made in my favour in 
1933, and, in accordance with the desire of the Chairman 
of the Editorial Board of the Journal of the University 
of Bombay, I prepared a summary of my thesis for the 
'^Journal xvhich appeared in 1934 in. the second volume of 
the said Journal on pp. 1 74-202. I sent off-prints of the 
article to many distinguished Sanskritists, and received 
encouraging and favourable reviews from Doctors 
V idhusekhara Bhattacharya, De, Keith, Konow, Morgen- 
stierne, Sukthankar, Weller, Winternitz, Professors 
Dikshitar, K. H. Dhruva, Kane, If ^Rama Pisharoti, add 



others. Dr. Sukthankar, Prof. Dikskitar and Diwdn 
Bahadur Prof. Dhruva suggested that I should pursue the 
subject in all its aspects and bring out the result in book 
form. I began the work in 1935 and am glad now to place 
before the Public the result of my labours. The difference 
in the scope and treatment of the subject as well as the 
amount of the new material used in my Gold 
Medal Essay and the present book would be evident even 
from the number of pages covered by both : whereas the 
Essay did not exceed 120 typed sheets, the typescript of the 
latter has run to nearly 800 sheets. 

The hook has been divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with ^The Bhasa Problem and Thirteen Bhdsa 
Plays', and the second with ''The Sociological Conditions 
of the Period'. In view of the Table of Contents 
appended to this volume it is not necessary for me 
to cover the same ground here. In the first three 
chapters of the book, I have exhaustively dealt with the 
Bhdsa Problem with the aid of all the available material, 
■giving views of scholars and adding my comments wher- 
ever necessary. I have tried to prove in these chapters 
.the common authorship of these plays, the authorship of 
Bhdsa, and the pre-Mauryah date of Bhdsa. In the next 
two chapters entitled 'Critical Study', the plays have been 
viewed from various aspects such as, Text Material ; 
Sources ; Characterization; Nandi ; Bharatavakya ; Defects; 
Personal History and other Works of Bhdsa ; Anthology 
Verses ; Chronological Order ; Prakrit ; Natyasastra ; 
Tragic Sense', Magic; Stage; Metrics ; Bhdsa' s Influence; 
etc., and mostly original views have been given. Then 
follows 'Relation between Carudatta and Mrcchakatika' 
where the problem is considered from various aspects. 
'Authorship of the Mrcchakatika’ is incidentally referred 
to, and the untenability of the view that both are recensions 
of the same play has been proved, especially on, account of 
the essential differences between the two plays ; and finally, 
contrary views have been refuted. The last two chapters 
of the first book are devoted to 'The Thirteen Bhdsa 
Plays', 'Origin of Indian Drama' and 'Types of 
Sanskrit Drama' serve as introductory sections. Every 
play is, then, considered under 'Title', 'Plot', 'Deviation 
from Original Sources', ‘Type of Drama’, ‘Rasas and 
•• Alaihkaras’, and '.Critical Remarks’. As the English 
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Translations of the Plays were not readily available to me', 
I had to prepare a hurried abstract of each Play for its 
^Plot In addition to the treatment of the Plays in the 
earlier chapters, ^Critical Remarks' in these chapters 
cover all ground, and do full justice to the previous writers. 
The Becond Book is the most original part of the whole 
work. In the ninth chapter entitled ''Introductory', I have 
given the plan followed, which, briefly stated, is that in 
all subsequent chapters historical development of every 
sociological topic or problem is considered from the earliest 
times to the period of Bhdsa. The i^gveda supplies 
the earlier limit ; then gradually come in their chronologi- 
cal order, the younger Y ed'a.s, the Indus Civilization, the 
Brahmanas and Vedangas, the Epics, the Jatakas, the 
Arthasastra and the works of Bhdsa. In the eleven 
chapters devoted to sociological conditions, I have dealt 
with every conceivable topic about which Bhdsa' s works 
supplied any material. There are five Appendices to ike 
hook. The first contains complete ''Bibliography of Bhdsa'. 
In deference to Dr. Sukthankar's desire I have omitted the 
list of books and articles consult^ and referred to,, which 
had no direct bearing on the Bhdsa Problem, as it was 
tluyught unnecessary to include it. In Appendix II are 
given all the ‘Subhasjtas from Bhdsa's Plays', in an 
Alphabetical order. 'Anthology Verses and Verses ascribed 
tb Bhdsa' have been quoted in Appendix III dnd 'Split-up 
Verses in Bhdsa's Plays' form Appendix IV. The last 
Appendix contains 'References to Bhdsa and his Works'. 

Now I turn to the pleasant task of acknowledging 
my gratitude. I have indicated in the footnotes at^ 
in the body of the text my indebtedness to the 
fore-runners in the field. In fact, the footnotes have been 
rather bulky. I have purposely done that in order to save 
myself from the charge of plagiarism. I may mention 
this as a matter of fact that I have referred in footnotes 
to parallel statements even when I came across the articles 
after my text was written. ^ 

I am specially glad to offer my homage to my guru, 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar of the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, 
who, in spite of his immense pre-occupations, always found 
time to meet me. Not only did he respond to my occasional 
correspondence, but he went through the whole typed MB, 
of this book. As the work was complete when it f cached 
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his hands, no drastic changes could be introduced ; hut I 
have ‘profited by his valucMe suggestions. The time spent 
in his company at the Institute was very fruitful, and was 
always full of guidance and sound advice, which will ever 
be of use to me. 

Equally helpful almost from the beginning was Dr. 
A. Berriedale Keith of the Edinburgh University, whom I 
first approached by letter in 1932 in connectim with 
Bhdsa. Dr. Keith has always been kind and courteous 
to me, replying to my correspondence concerning other 
subjects as well. Among his multifarious activities relat- 
ing to such diverse subjects as Indology and Constitutional 
Law, Dr. Keith spared time for going carefully through 
the whole M 8. He has put me under deep obligation by 
readily acceding to my request of writing a ''Foreword' to 
this book. 

Dr. Winternitz, Dr. Levi, Diwan Bahadur Prof, K. 
H. Dhruva, Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar, Dr. B. Bhattacharya, 
Dr. Sten Konow, Dr. N. N. Law, Dr. C. K. Raja, Dr, L. 
Sarup, Dr. H. Weller, Prof. H. B. Bhide, Prof. C. R. 
Devadhar, Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitar, Prof. P. V. Kane, 
Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti, Mr, K. G. Sankar and Mr. K. 
L, Soman {Kirdta) obliged me by replying to my queries 
concerning Bhdsa. 1 am specially indebted to the late 
Dr. Winternitz, Dr. E. H. Johnston, and Professors 
Dikshitar, Hariyappa, Jahagirdar, Krishna R a o , 
Ramachandra Rao, K. Rama Pisharoti and 
Shembavanekar for supplying me with off-prints of their 
articles. Though Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti and Dr. C. K. 
Raja held views diametrically opposed to mine regarding 
the Bhdsa Problem, they always responded to my 
correspondence in a true scholarly spirit, and did not fail 
to put forth their views before me. In spite of their 
arguments, however, I still firmly believe in Bhdsa’ s 
authorship of the group of plays, as also in the date I have 
assigned to him. I must make a special mention of 
^Kirdta’, the well-known Marathi play-wright, who was 
ever willing to give the benefit of his study of the Bhdsa 
Problem, and has formed such a cordial attachment for 
me. It is a pity that ovoing to loss of sight he is unable 
to follow literary pursuits. The talks that I had with 
Prof . P. K. Gode in the Bhandarkar Institute and at his 
residence were of much value and guidance to me as they 
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were the resuU of his mature experience. Once morel 
cordially thank all those whom Bhasa drew towards me, 
and hope that they would keep up the same regard for me. 

I must also record my obligations to the staff of the 
Imperial Library, Calcutta ; the University Library, 
Bombay ; the Bhandarkar Institute Library ; the S. P. 
College Library, and the Kesari-Maratha Library, Poona, 
and the Bombay Royal Asiatic Society Library ( during 
May 1932) whose willing and ready help saved me a lot of 
time and trouble. 1 have consulted in some form or 
other the works and articles referred to by me. The 
difficulty in procuring books may be imagined when 1 state 
that in spite of the above Libraries being at my disposal, 
there are half a dozen articles, notably from the Sarada of 
Allahabad, which I could not come across. 

Finally, I take this opportunity of recording my 
thanks to the well-known firm of Oriental Publishers, 
Meharchand Lachhman Das, but for whose enterprise in 
the cause of Sanskrit learning, this book would not have 
seen the light of day. The firm has all along been kind 
and courteous, to me ; and in spite of the impracticability 
of the final proofs passing before my eyes, they have 
accomplished the task quite creditably. For fhe few 
mistakes inevitable under such circumstances, k crave 
indulgence of the generous readers. have invited 
attention in the ^Addenda et Corrigenda' to the 
important corrections only. 


‘Usha’, 

118, Shivaji Park, 
Dadar, Bombay- 14. 


A. D. P. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Authorship of the Plays. 

The discovery and publication of the thirteen plays 
ascribed to Bhasa in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series will 
go down to posterity as the most epoch-making landmark 
in the History of Sanskrit Drama. In spite of Dr. Raja’s 
dissenting note’, refusing to acknowledge the discovery, 
the event has everywhere been hailed with greatest delight, 
and rightly regarded as equal in importance to the disco- 
very of the Arthasdstra. The South has thus laid the 
world of Orientalists under an obligation once more, by 
delivering a casket of precious jewels, that was hitherto 
known only by mere name. 

Much has been written in support as well as against 
the Bhasa theory, and Dr. Charpentier regards the 
question as ‘ beyond discussion ’ against the authorship of 
Bhasa.^ Opinion is yet sharply divided and nothing like 
a definite solution of the problem seems to have been 
reached. Various Universities in India have included 
some of these Trivandrum plays in their course of studies 
as ‘Works of Bhasa’, and the fact of there being 
numerous editions of the plays as also the number of critical 
studies and articles on the problem in many Indian and 
European languages testifies to the world-wide interest 
attracted by these plays. Messrs. Abhyankar, A s u r i, 
Banerji Sastri, Baston, Belvalkar, Bhide, D h r u v a, 
Dikshitar, Ghatak, Guleri, Sesha Iyer, Jacobi, JayaswM, 
Jolly, Kale, Keith, Konow, Krishna Sastri, Lacote, Lesny, 
Lindenau, Meerwarth, Morgenstierne, Paranjape, Pavloni, 
Printz, Ray, Sarup, Haraprasad Sastri, Harihar Sastri, 


1 zn, 2, pp. 250 - 51 . 2 jaas, 1927. p. eos. 
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Shireff, Suali, Sukthankar, Thomas, Weller, Winternitz, 
and others accept the theory of Bhasa’s authorship ; while 
Messrs. Barnett, Bhattanatha Swami, Charpentier, 
Devdhar, Kane, Rainakrishna Kavi, A. K. Pisharoti, K. R. 
Pisharoti, C. K. Raja, K. G. Sankar, Ramavatara Sarma, 
Hiranand Sastri, Kuppuswami Sastri, Raddi Sastri, Sylvain 
Levi, Woolner and others refuse to accept the theory and 
pronounce the Trivandrum plays as spurious. It does not 
matter much which of these parties has the majority ; for, 
as stated by Dr. Whnternitz, “ in science truth is not found 
out by the majority of votes but by the majority of 
arguments. ” ‘ 

Discovery of the plays. In 1909, MM. T. Ganapati 
Sastri in his tour for search of Mss came across a palm 
leaf MS containing 105 leaves in Malayalam characters in 
the Manalikkara Matham, near Padmanabha Puram. 
The MS. was more than 300 years old, and was found to 
contain the following ten rfipakas and the fragment ol 
one more rupaka ; — 

Svapna, Pratijtiu, Pane, Car, Dgh, Avi, Bal, Mv, 
Karna, Urn. 

During subsequent tours, two more Natakas viz. 
Abh and Prat and also other copies of these and the 
rupahas already discovered were unearthed from private 
collections at Kailasa Puram, Haripad, Chengannur and 
Manganam and in the Palace Library. A complete copy 
of the fragmentary play was found at Puttiyal revealing 
its name as Dv. The subsequent manuscript of the 
Svapna mentioned its title as Svapnavdsavadattam 
All these manuscripts were in Mala 3 ^alam characters and 
over 300 years old.'^ On the testimonj^ of Bana and 
Rajasekhara, the learned discoverer ascribed these dramas 
to Bhasa, the predecessor of Kalidasa and placed his 
researches before scholars in 1912 in his introduction 
to the Svapna. Almost simultaneously with the above 
discovery, the Svapna responded to the twang of the 
spade of an archaeologist, MM. R. Narsimhachar, head 
of the Arch. Deptt., Mysore State, in the archives of 
the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library at Madras. Dr. 
Vincent Smith’s notice of this rare find acquainted the 

1 CE, Deo. 1924,, p. 330. 2 Critical Study, pp. 1, 18, 19; Sva2>na, 

Infer, pp. 1, 2, 4-5. 
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world' of orientalists about the discovery of the works 
of Bhasa before MM. T, Ganapati Sastri’s researches 
were known’. 

Works of Bhasa. In addition to the 13 Trivandrum 
plays already mentioned, Mr. Kavi ascribes the 
authorship of Ddmaka and Traivikrama to Bhasa, Mr. S. 
Narayana Sastri adds Ghatakarpara to the list,^ while 
Krishnainachariar mentions Kirandvali and U ddtt a 
Rdghava f tradition credits Bhasa with having 
composed over twenty plays’. The claims of all these 
latter works to be ranked among the works of Bhas 
will be considered in a subsequent chapter. At presen 
we shall deal with the 13 plays published by Dr. Ganapat 
Sastri. 

The plays have been variously grouped and 
classified." Following Dr. Sarup we may group the plays 
according to their subject matter as under : 

I. Udayana or historical Plays : Svapna, Pratijm. 

II. Fiction or original Plays : Avi, Cdr. 

III. Mahabharata^ Plays: Bdl, Dgh, Dv, Karna, 
Mv, Pane, Uru. 

IV. Ramayana Plays : Prat, Abh. 

These plays can be isolated from the classical 
Sanskrit dramas on account of their technique. The stage 
direction srt5=in% tiu: precedes the benedictory 

stanza, and the prologue is called sthdpand ; in 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and other classical dramatists, the 
stage direction ndndyante etc. follows the benedictory 
stanza or stanzas, and the prologue is termed prastdvand. 

South Indian Plays, e. g. the M a ttav Has a, 
Kalydnasaugandhika, Tapati Sahtvarana, Subhadrd 
Dhanahjaya, etc. and Southern MSS of the Sdkuntala, 
Ndgdnanda, V ikramorvaslya etc. on the other hand, 
display the same structural peculiarities. Some of these 

1 Smith, X.4, 40, pp* 87-89; Myscyre Arch. Beport ioi 1^09-10, Para 116. 
2 Kavi, 00, III, pp. 82-86. Ddmaka, Bd. V. Sarnia, Lahore, 1926. Traivikrama, 
published in Shama'a, 4, pp. 213-222, edited and trans. by K. Rama Pisharoti. S. 
Naraj^ana Sastri, Priyadarsikd, Intr., p. XXII. Ghatakarpara, Pub. Venkateshwar 
Press. Bombay. Samvat 1966 (1910 A. L,) 3 Hist. Class. Sansk. Lit, p. 67. 

4 ADC, Bangalore, 1927 p. 131 ; Priyadar^ikd, Vanivilas Press, 1927, p. XXIII ; 
Loka^iksana, Poona, 5, 1917, p. 325. 5 Winternitz, OX, Jg, IX, followed by 

Devdhar, Plays etc, p. 2 ; Lindenau, BS, p. 16; Hivargaonkar , Marathi translation, 
Vol. I, pp. 2-3 ; Jahagirdar, lA, 1931, pp. 42-44 ; Sarup, Vision,, Intr,, p. 10. 
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also employ the lines ^ frfq: f 

etc. to introduce the play. But our plays can be 
distinguished on account of the complete absence of any 
mention of the name of the poet or the title of the work. 
It is this important particular which has been overlooked 
by many an enthusiastic critic that is responsible for 
ascribing a Southern origin for our plays. 

Thus, these plays can be isolated from all other 
plays, Northern or Southern. As observed by Dr. Sarup, 
“ they exhibit a family likeness and form a group by 
themseDes 

Before handling the question of the authorship of 
the group, it will have to be considered whether these 
plays are the works of one author or of different authors 
written at different periods. 

Are These Plays The Work Of One Or Several 
Authors ? Nearly all the supporters of the Bhasa theory 
and some of the antagonists believe in a common 
authorship of these plays. It would not be out of place 
here to note the views of some eminent scholars as to the 
authorship of the plays before we proceed with our 
investigation. 

MM. Dr. Ganapati Sastri ascribes all the plays 
to one author ; and so do Dr. Keith, Dr. Thomas, Dr. 
Sarup, Dr. Lindenau, Dr. Banerji Sastri, Prof. S. M. 
Paranjape and Prof. Devdhar.* Prof. Jahagirdar ascribes 
the Svafna, Pratijhd and Pane to Bhasa and classifies 
the remaining plays into two groups belonging to different 
periods.’’ Dr. Winternitz ( in his earlier writings ) and 
Dr. Sukthankar pronounce the Svapna and Pratijnd as 
coming from Bhasa and opine that in the present state of 
our knowdedge, the authorship of the remaining plays is 
still uncertain.'’ According to Dr. Sten Konow, ‘ it is 

1 Vision, Intr, p. 10. 2 Sastri, Critical Study, p. 16; Keith, 

H8L, p. 12 ; also letter dated 16-3-32 ; Thomas, JBAS, 1922, pp. 80-81 ; Sarup, 
HB, 1927, p. 118 ; Vision, Intr., p. 20 ; letter dated 17-2-32 ; Lindenau, BS, I ; 
Banerji Sastri, JEAS, 1921, p. 378 ; Paranjape, Intr, pp. V — ^VII ; Devdhar, 

PZfi?/s pp. 19-20. Prof. Devdhar excludes Oar. Dr. Jayaswal, JASB, 1913, pp. 
269-269, impliedly seems to have accepted common authorship as he deals with all 
the plays without any exception. 3 lA, 1931, pp. 43-44. 4 Sukthankar, 

JBBAS, 1925, p, 143. In his ^Prohlems^ p. 129, also CE, Dec. 1924, p. 340, Dr. 
Winternitz stated that all the plays had one author ; but in his letter dated 
22-12-31, the learned Doctor stated his opinion as given above. Latterly, however, he 
seemed to have changed his opinion, as would appear from his letter to me in October 
1936. In his recent article, unfortunately the last one on the subject, the late Dr. 
Winternitz expressed much doubt as tathe common authorship of even the epic plays 
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possible that also the remaining plays belong to him ’ 
( i. e. Bhasa ).' Prof. Kane and Prof. Bhide who had 
accepted the common authorship, now doubt the correctness 
of their decision.^ Dr. Weller enumerates under the 
common authorship the Car, Bui, and Avi, in addition 
to the Svapna and Pratijiidd Prof. K. H. Dhruva, who 
had impliedly accepted the authorship_of Bhasa for all 
the plays, now rules the Abh, Karna, TJrti, Dv, and Dgk 
out of order as of different authorship Dr. Barnett says 
that the plays belong to different periods ; so state also 
Messrs. Pisharotis.* Dr. Woolner seems to postulate 
different periods for different groups of these plays.® Dr. 
Johnston also finds a number of different groups There 
seems, however, to be a consensus of opinion as to the 
common authorship of the Svapna and Pratipid!' 

We shall proceed with our study of the common 
authorship or the opposite of these plays now, right from 
the beginning and this brings us to the consideration of 

1. STRUCTURAL SIMILARITIES. 

i. All the plays begin with the stage direction — 
ndndyaiite etc. 

ii. Sutradhara recites only one viadgala Uoka 
(which is absent in the Car). In the Svapna, Pratijud, 
Pane and Prat, the mechanical device of Mudralamkdra, 
which introduces the names of the important dramatis 
personae of the play in the mangala Uoka, is used. 

in the group. The whole article {BRBI, 5, 1937, pp. 1-15) is full of scepticism. 
He was “no longer a believer in Bhiisa’s authorship of the.se plays.” ib, p, 78. 

1 Letter dated 14-7-32. 2 Kane, VJV, 1920, j)p. 97-102 ; Letter dated 

11-6-32. Bhide, Svajpna, lutv., p. 4 ; Postcard dated 16-10-31. 3 Letter dated 

4-8-32. It is ill Sanskrit, and the portion relevant for this note reads : 

. ^ wru# qr g gra i 

SfPfr vrigaESRlfh l arqf^gRf § Iff# I 

4 Svajmanl Sundarl, Ahm, 1923, Intr. pp. 22-25 : Contra, Fratimd, Ahm, 
1931, lutr, p. 19 N. 29 ; and letter dated 23-6-32 ; and TJuikkar Vasanji Lectures, p. 
205, N. 18. 5 Barnett, BS08, 3, 521 ; Pisharoti, A Criticisiu, p. 23 : BSOS, 3, 

pp. 107-117. 8 Thirteen Trivandrum Flays, Vol. I, preface, pp, VI~VIII. 7 

lA, 1933, pp. 95-99. 8 We believed in structural similarities of these plays when 

we originally \vrote these lines before five years. Non-mention of the anoiiymity of 
these plays as one of the characteristics of Bhasa’s works noted by Bana in the well 
known verse etc leads us to think that the prologue of these plays 

is badly tampered wdth after Bana’s time, though it seems only the portion containing 
the name of the author and the 'work was lost. It may perhaps be that some peculia- 
rities such as the introductory stanzas containing MudrdlamMra, etc, may be due to 
uniformity of process of some Kerala school which staged these dramas. We have, 
however, embodied the above section wholesale without any change in the text, as 
we intend to draw' the attention of the readers to the mechanical similarities. 
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Hi. The prologue is called sihdpana instead of 
the usual classical term prastdvam. Only the Karna 
employs the term prastdvand. 

iv. These prologues are very brief (excepting that 
in the Car) and are silent as to the name of the author 
or the work. It is only towards the end of the play 
that we come across the name of the work. 

V. The form i Kg 

^ I ^ 1 is used in the sthdpand of 

most of the plays. The Pratijiid, Cdr, Avi and Prat 
use a different form. 

vi. With slight variations the epilogues in nearly 
all the plays are identical, using the verse 

in one form or the other. The Cdr and Dgh have no 
epilogues at all. 

Close similarity in the above particulars leads one 
to infer the common authorship of all the plays. 

Next, we shall consider the 

2. AGREEMENT WITH REGARD TO 
TECHNIQUE. 

1, All the plays “disregard the rules of the 
Ndtyaidstra in bringing scenes on the stage which will 
never occur in classical dramas.”' Such are the (f) 
deaths on stage of Dasaratha in the Prat (Act II), Valin 
in the Ahh (Act I) and Duryodhana in the Unt ; {ii) 
Slaughter of Canura, Mustika and Karhsa ; and {Hi) the 
violent struggle between Krsna and Arista ending in the 
death of the demon in the Bdl (Acts V and III); {iv) 
Sport (Act II) and sleep (Act V) in the Svapna;{v) 
calling aloud from a distance in the Patic (Act 1 1) ; {vi) 
non-mention of the name of the author or the work in 
the prologue ; etc.^ 

Some words are used in a sense different from 
that assigned to them by the Ndtyaidstra. ; e. g. in the 
Svapna (p. 128) and B&l (p. 65), ‘Aryaputra ’ is used as 
a term of address from a servant. 


1 Winternitz, p. 120. 2 Cf. Bauer ji Sastri, JBOBS, 1923, 

pp. 62-65 ; Macdonell, HSL, p. 348 ; Tatke, 5, p. 106. 
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2. There is a ‘ rapidity in the progress of action 

for which the frequent stage direction irf^’ 

is used/ As each play abounds in such scenes using 
the stage direction, citation of instances seems 
unnecessary. 

3. There is a (xeqaent xecx)xxrs,& to Aka sabha sit a, 

a kind of monologue in which one person only speaks 
repeating the speeches of other persons not on the stage, 
and answers them. This device is employed in the Dv 
(pp. 6, 8), Af/ (pp. 5, 8, 15, 23), Ahh (p. 60), Car (pp. 8, 9), 
Pratijna etc. 

4. For describing battles, duels, battlefields, 
sacrifices or some events the poet selects the narrator or 
narrators from amongst the Brahmins, warriors or fairies. 

Triads are employed in the AM (fairies), Vru 
(warriors). Pane and Mv (Brahmins) ; in the two former, 
for detailing fights on the battlefield ; in the latter for 
describing the sacrifice and the demon Ghatotkaca 
respectively.^ 

A warrior (Bhata) gives the news of fight and at times 
describes it in the Pane (Act II pp. 52-71), Bill (Act V 
pp. 57-59), and AM (Act III pp. 36-38 ;V, p. 63). 

5. The entry of a person of high rank such as a 

king, a princess or a minister is announced with the iden- 
tical words i aj^srr ! l. This is found in the 

Syapna (pp. 6, 8), Pratijna (p. 63), Prat ( p. 63, 66 ) and 
Urn (p. 99). 

6. The audience is acquainted with the intervening 
events in the action of the play necessary for the 
furtherance of the plot by a chamberlain, who generally 
addresses the female door-keeper with the stereot 3 'ped words 

and on the entry of 
the door-keeper asks the latter to communicate the news 
( of those intervening events ) to the king or someone — 
etc. 

In Act VI of the Svapna (p. 119), the Kancuklya 
tells Udayana about the arrival of a I3rahmin and the 
nurse of Vasavadatta from Mahasena, in the above 
formula. Similar^ in the AM, Act III (p. 33), the news 

1 Winfcemitz, CB, Dec. 1924, p, 340. 2 A.bh, Aot VI (pp. 68“74) ; Uru 

(pp. 92-96) ; PaTlc, Act I (pp. 4*“15) ; (pp. 6-6).; 
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about the destruction of the pleasure-garden and the death 
of Aksa is broached with similar preliminaries. Cf. also, 
the Prat, Act VI (p. Ill) where the news is about the re- 
turn of Sumantra. 

The second form alone, viz. fhl'afgt 
etc. to deliver the news is found in the following 
places : Pane, Act II (p. 52) ; Karna (p. 72) ; Dgh (p. 50). 

7. A character knows what passes in another’s mind 
from the face of the latter. Cf. ft I 

{Prat, p. 13) ; m i {Prat, p. 95) ; ^ 

I (Aw, p. 1); 55^^ i {Abh, 

p. 50) ; 5!^ i {Pratijnd, p. 25) ; ! 

I (A&A, p. 40). 

The similarities that w'e have noticed above in 
disregarding the rules of Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra and' 
in the recurrence of certain dramatic devices and situa- 
tions could not have been mere accidents. They certainly 
show the working of the same hand. 

3. COMMUNITY OF IDEAS 
found in all the plays of the group also strengthens 
the case of common authorship. “ A particular author 
takes fancy to a particular idea and cannot help repeating 
the same in more than one place” ;V and hence the same 
idea expressed in identical words leaves no question as to 
the unity of authorship. Some of the striking instances 
are given below. 

i. Our poet is very fond of the idea that natural 
arm is the most appropriate weapon for the brave. This 
is found in the Bdl, Mv, Pane and AvP 

ii. Narada is described as an expert at lute and 
fond of instigating quarrels. Cf. Avi, VI, II 

• with J5a?, I. 4. i 

Hi. Dhrtarastra is described as being created blind 
owing to the jealousy of gods, as ^e latter were afraid he 
would trouble the heavens. Cf. 17n<, 36 (p. 100) withDgA, 
35(p. 64).“ 

1 Samp, Vision, infcr, p. 15. See pp. 15-16 for instances from 

Oscar Wilde. 2 na, III. Il7 ^Tlf am..(p, 45). If®, 42. Sfn 

W (p. 32) ; Pane, II. 55. 91# ^ Slfld §# (p. 88). Avi, II. 11. 

S BevdBar, p, 7. 
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2 ^. Arjuna’s deeds of valour e. g., his encounter 
with Sankara in the form of a Kirata, fights with the 
Nivatakavacas are almost similarly expressed in the 
Dv, 32-33, Dgh., 22 and Uru, 14, 

V. The inference from the trees being Avatered, 
that the city must be somewhere in the rdcinity is found 
in the Prat and Abh. Prat, p. 57. 

vi. The insistence of a particular idea in different 
situations and in different works indicates one individuality. “ 
Cf. du/, III. 2 qjRqflfwtst etc. with Cctr I. 13. 

etc. 

vii. The idea that kings though dead in body live 

through their sacrifices and good Avorks is found expressed 
in the Ptrwc 1. 23 stst: and Karna 17, 

via. That wealth or prosperity revels in adven- 
turous spirit is told in the Citr, Dv, Pane said Svapna. 
It is also said therein that it does not rest in 
contentment’’. 

A consideration of the above similarities would 
rather indicate linking together of all the plays, v/s., the 
Mahabharata, the Ruinciyana, the historical and original 
plays (including the Car). 

Important for the study of the common authorship 
is the use of 

4. PATAKASTHANAKA AND SIMILAR 
DRAMATIC DEVICES 

Avhich is found in most of the plays. FolloAAung are 
some of the manj^ instances : . 

i. In the Pratijm, Act II (pp. 29-30), King 
Mahasena, in conference with his queen to select a suitable 
match for the princess, asks, the queen, after enumerating 
a list of worthy suiters; “ Avhich of these do you find 
worthy of our daughter ?” Presently a chamberlain 

I A similar idea is found in Car (p. I ) j 

Sarup. Vision, iutr, p. 18. 3 Car, p. 98 61?% I ; jDp, 

I II. 8. 3%% ( gyapna V. 6-7, 

II I 
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enters with the words ‘Vatsaraja.’ He had come to 
announce the news of the' capture of Vatsaraja. Here 
the word ‘V'atsaraja’ serves as an answer to the king’s 
question, though the chamberlain does not mean it. 

a. In the Abh (Vh 10), Ravanaasks Sita, when both 
Rama and Laksmana ha\'e been killed at the hands of 
Indrajit, “by whom will you be set free ?” A raksasa 
enters and says “by Rama.” He comes to convey the 
news of the death of Indrajit “by Rama.” 

Hi. In the Avi, Act H.p. 41, VilasinI asks Nalinikfi, 
while talking about the marriage of the princess, “when 
is the marriage to take place ?” At which somebody 
behind the curtain is heard to say “today.” The speaker 
wants to tell of the absence of the minister “today.” 

ixK In- the Pane { Act V. p. 41 ) Drona gets the 
answer naming the place whence he can get the news of 
the Pandavas. 

V. In the Prat ( Act I. pp. 33-34 ) while Rama 
is asking for bark-garments of Sita, a maid-servant 
enters accidentally with new bark-garments from Arva 
Reva. 

These are instances of ‘verbal irony.’ Oftentimes 
the irony of remark and situation are united. 

In the Mv (pp. 21-36) Bhima presents himself, 
before Ghatotkaca in answer to his call for ‘Madhj'^ama.’ 
The latter does not know that he is talking with his father 
and hence his remarks are essentially provocative of 
mirth. The PaTic presents a similar situation of comic 
irony (pp. 80-90). 

An instance of tragic irony is furnished by the 
Dgh (pp. 52-53) where, oh hearing of the ruthless slaughter 
of Abhimanyu, Duhsala remarks that “the killer of 
Abhimanyu has brought widowhood on the maidens on 
the Kauravas’ side,” not knowing who the actual killer 
was. Later on it transpires that her own husband, 
Jayadratha, was the culprit. At this news Dhftarastra 
exclaims fsrftr: which brings the significance 

of her previous utterance to the unhappy Duhsala, and 
; ■■she: Ve%s.::-i,.;v^^^ > ; i ; : ■ ; 

The Svapua and Pratijna abound in numerous 
instances of these patdkmtJianahas. Frequency of these 
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instances of dramatic irony in our group lends one more 
chain to the link of common authorship. 

We also find 

5. SIMILAR DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
in these plays. ■ ' 

' i. The following from the Prat and Abh speak 
for themselves : 

Ttsru:— I ^ I -fff i i 

I «mT ^fRIT» JHT t 

Prat, V. 20 (p. 107). . Ahh, II. 18 (p. 27) 

These identical situations present Sita as rejecting 
Ravana’s overtures \yith a curse, which thoroughly 
unnerves the latter. Sahara is replied in the same way 
by Vasantasena {Car, p. 22). A confusion between 

I ’ % and % is found in the Cd/*, doubtless suggested 

1 ) 3 ^ similar wording in the Prat, where gi?5ft % is a variant 
for (p. 86, 1st edition)*. This would indicate the 

linking together of the PmCand Cf/r,' and of the former 
and /t6A. 

ii. The spirited question that the young her.oes 
I put when asked to pay respects to the king (Maharaja) 

; - is identically worded »rt: frfntra: in the Bdl (p. 61) 

I and Pane (p. 87). . • 

j Hi. The Pane and Prat present similar situations 

j , ill following one order (hrame^, and getting it corrected 

j --after and 3r*r ip: 35^:1 See Prat (p. 48); Pane 

i (i'- 

iv. When a report, apparent!}' incredible, is brought 
to the master, he naturally doubts its authenticity and 
the veracit}' of the messenger, to which the latter humbly 
I retorts b}' saying that he has never given out a lie to his 

I ■ master. 

i , Thus, we have in the Pratijna (p. 32): when 

; the Kancukiya brought the news of the capture of 

^ Vatsaraja which Mahasena refused to believe the Kancu- 

1 1 In the verse also Prai {V. 20) is a variant lor ‘tialslri’. A mote 

' copyist or a simple Imitator would not be able to appreciate tbe significance, 

, importance and connotation of the readings and variants. The author himself nuiBt 

have used them in all the three. 
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ki 3 'a apologetically remarks : i 

So, in the Bdl (p. 27) when Kamsa doubts the 
news of the birth of a son to DevakI brought by the 
Kancukl}-a, the latter saj-s ! 3 t^ Ji’n i 

The same remarks are found in tlie Ab/i (p. 63) and 
Pa/lc (p. 65). 

V. Dasaratha, Valin, Durj'odhana, in their vision 
that they have at the time of their death, have the same 
experience, and the incidents are similarly worded. Cf. 
Praf (p. 51) ; Ad/i (p. 16) ; Uru (p. 114). 

The consideration of similar dramatic situations 
naturally brings us to the study of 

6. DRAMATIC SCENES. 

In the Pratijnd (Act II) a scene is described in which 
the powerful Mahasena is depicted as worrying over the 
question of the selection of a suitable match for his daughter, 
and consulting the queen in the matter. It is quite a 
domestic scene which is disturbed bj' the entry of a 
chamberlain with some news. Act I of the Avi presents 
a similar scene. The powerful king like another Mahasena 
boasts of having vanquished powerful enemies but still 
he feels no pleasure as he is worried in the matter of 
choosing a suitable husband for his daughter. He sends 
for the queen and speaks over the matter to her. It is 
also a domestic scene which comes to an end by the entry" 
of a chamberlain. 

These two scenes are in their essence' quite identical. 
The scene in the Pratijnd is an amplified version of that 
in the Avi', so the Avi, was written first. Prof. Jahagirdar 
assigns the two plays to different ages;‘ but the difference 
in treatment is explicable on the ground of the plays being 
the products of different periods in the poet’s career. None 
can expect a mechanical uniformity in all the works of an 
author. Both plays display" the same workmanship.” 

The opening scene in the third Act of the But is 
similar to that of the second Act of the Pane. Both paint 
the pastoral life. In the the cattle are to be gathered 

for a ceremony and an old herdsman calls out to others 

1 f/K 19S1, p. 44. 2 p. 30. 
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to be read}' for song and dance. In the Bal also, an old 
cowherd calls out to the maidens and young herdsmen to 
participate in song and dance. In both the plays, blessings 
on the cows and villagers are invoked, and the close of 
the dance is marked by ^ ft 5 ^ I arra stf 

from the old man. According to Prof. Devdhar, “there 
can be no reasonable doubt that these lively and truly 
bucolic scenes come from the same hand”.' 

The Cut (Acts I and III) and Avi (Act III) describing 
the city at night present many similarities. 

A close study of the plays will reveal that there are 
numerous similes and images that are peculiarly used in 
these plays. Prof. Devdhar has given an exhaustive list 
of such parallelisms under 

7. COMMON IMAGERY.^ 

It is not necessary, therefore, to cover the same ground. 
There are some conventional and accepted similes of 
Sanskrit rhetoricians, but many of the images, used in 
these plays are specialities of our poet and hence prove 
common authorship. Note especially the comparison of 
a powerful adversary with a lion or tiger and of his weaker 
rival with an elephant, deer or fawn." Equally notable 
is the comparison of a person to the moon in the midst of 
stars.' ; . . • 

“That the plays Irave one author is also made probable 
by the fact that certain words and phrases occur in all or 
several of them”. W’e may, therefore, consider these 
under 

8 . AGREEMENT OF VOCABULARY 
AND EXPRESSION. 

Prof. Devdhar takes exception to the inclusion of 
such words as jst etc. 

etc. under this heading,® which have been cited by Dr. 
Winternitz as indicating common authorship. 

1 Plai/s etc.., p. .13. 2 Platis etc ., 3 .X6/l IIT. 20 W ^^2: 

I Prat, v. 18. I Mv, s. 

fW : 1 6 'aj- 1 . 9 iR’'it...i Jtft, u. ^glsfq.f3:5ifr a «riH 

I Dv, 10. , Also, Abh, II. IS ; Bal, IV. 13, etc. 

4 Dv, .S. Wf •• I Prat, VII. 14. I Affi, 

p. 26. t Mv, 33....i%5ni?5;W...U§% 1 s Wiiiteniits!, Prohhmv, 

p. 11.8, S ef(\ |>. 8. ■ • . 



i. Be tliat as it may, there should be no difference 
of opinion as to the importance of the following wortis 
for signifying common authorship. avanikiV in the 
sense of ‘a curtain, carpet_ or veil’ occurs in the Svapna 
(p. HO), Prat (p. 52), Pru (p. 114) and Avi (p. 88). 
^ Vismita' is used in the sense of ‘proud or vain’ in the 
Svapna (p. 9), Dv (p. 12) and Pane (p. 28). The root 
'vyapairi’ in the sense of ‘pray, beg, request,’ finds its 
place in the Svapna (p. 21), Mv (p. 1 !) and Paiic ({). 24). 
"Samftsa'’ in its peculiar meaning occurs in the ylrt (p. 31), 
Pratijmi (p. 32) and Pane (p. 5^). The Svapna and Avi 
employ the words {Svapna, p. 17; Avi,p. 12); 

( Svapna, p. 61 ; .4i’f, p. 54 ) ; ( Svapna, 

p. 70 ; Ttu, p, 47) ; etc. 

//. The following are some of the ex]>ressions that 
are often used in the plays ; — 

1. 9ifl I Praiijm, pp. 67, 71; Paftc 

p. 108; %/?, p. 66. 

2. i Svapna, p. 123; Avi, 

p. 83; Ctir, p. 12 ( m ww v ). 

3. Pratijmi, p. 52; Avi, p. 14 

( apwist ) 

4. (tTOS) anroi i Avi, p. 14 ; Car, p. 10. 

5. «Rrat 1 Abh, p. 8; Prat, p. 105; Bdl, 

p. 15 (fiin5Ki5T*w^(TO!)«Wi) 

Cf. also, Svapna, p. 134 and Pane, p. 103 ; Svapna, 
p. 52 and Abh, p. 30. 

Another striking evidence about the common 
authorship of these plays is the 

9. RECURRENCE OF STANZAS, HEMISTICHES 
AND VERSES, AS ALSO OF SHORT AND 
LONG PFtOSE PASSAGES. 

Dr. Sukthankar in his ‘Studies in Bhasa, I V- ’ ' has given 
an exhaustive list of the above-mentioned “Recurrences 
and parallelisms’’ and their total number is 127. 
The number itself should lead us a long way along our 
passage into the unsettled and slippery path beset with 
many thorns and help us towards the solution of common 
authorship. 


t ABI, 4, 102S, Bxtm pp. 
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A few of the notable repetitions are given below : — 
i- Jr I Svapna, VI. 15; AM, 

IV. 7. 

ii- 5*!r5CTT I Pratijna, II. 7 ; Abh, VI. 23. 

Hi- crmsnfir etc. Bill, I. 15 ; Car, I. 19. 

Iv. Dv, 7 ; Car, IV. 3. 

V. I Prat, 1. 20; Abh, III. 22. 

Regarding the short and long prose passages that 
recur in these plays, it would be an unnecessary repetition 
to detail them here. They will be found in sufficient 
number in this chapter alone, and a mere reference to them 
will be, it is hoped, suflicient. 

i. See above Sec. 2 Sub-section (6) 


a. „ 

3 

7? 

(v). 

Hi. „ 

n ^ 

If 

(v). 


1! M S 

»> 

(2). 

some 

of the plays we 

find 



10. A PREDILECTION FOR CERTAIN 

DESCRIPTIONS. 

such as is generally found in works of one and the 
same poet.’ 

Descriptions of darkness are found in the first Act 
of the Bill, the third Act of the Avi and the first Act of 
the Car. A city at night is described in the Car and 
At’7. 

The poet is a master-hand at describing battles, 
combats and battle-fields, and the various particulars are 
so minutely and realistically portrayed that the scenes 
present themselves before our eyes. We have such 
descriptions in the Abh (pp. 68-74) and Urti (pp. 89-95). 

11. A CONSIDERATION OF METRES 

also points to common authorship. Excepting some 
early works of the poet, we find preponderance of the 
epic sloka in these plays. Metrical irregularities are in 
a line with the epic usage and tradition. As the ‘Metrics’ 
will be dealt with in detail later on, some facts only are 
stated below. 

1 Cf. WiBtttrnito, €B, I9i4, p, SB8. 
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Snt'adanii and Dandaka which arc not used by 
ciassicul dramatists are found in the Paiic, !. G; Dv, 15 ; 
Prat, in. 7, in. 11 ; and Avi,V. 6. 

A peculiarity of the metrical p.,.>rtions uf these 
{>!ays IS the uccurience of split up verses'. A verse is 
divided into quarters or hemistiches' and each part is 
used as a speech for a character in the play. Svmietimes 
a pro.se passage intervenes the metrical speeches. Three 
characters also share some verses between thcm.selves. 
Though split-up verses are not a general feature of this 
group, still their presence in some of these plays shows 
them to ha-^c come from the hands of a single author. 

Instances of split-up verses used by the same speaker 
are : At?*, 11. 6, II. 14; Pratijna, I; 2. 

Portions of verses used as speeches for two 
characters are found in the Prat, 1. 31, III. I, 14, IV. 24, 
VIl. 14 fru, 66 ; Avi, VI. 21 ; BM, V. 10 and Pa/ic, II. 
.34, 37. 

Three speakers _use a verse between themselves at 
the followiiig places; Pru, 21 ; Ah/i, VL 1, 5. 

As justly stated by Dr. Winternitx, “it is also worth 
mentioning that in such small details as the names of 
persons of secondary importance several of the plays agree 
with one another.’’* 

12. SAME NAMES OF DRAMATIS 

PERSONAE 

in different plays, therefore, constitute a strong argument 
in favour of tlieir common origin. The chamberlain 
of Duryodhana in the Dv and of Mahasena in the 
Pratijmi is named Badarayana. A female door-keeper 
i.s introduced by the identical name Vijaya in the 
Svapna, Pratijnii, Abh, and Prat. Vrsabliadatta and 
Kumbhadatta are the names of herdsmen in the Pane and 
Bal 

The most striking evidence of the common authorship 
of these plays is their 

13. GRAMMATICAL SOLECISMS 
AND PRAKRIT ARCHAISMS. 

These are not peculiar to some of the plays only as 

1 Somo of the important verses are given In exfceiiso in appeiKlix II. Here 
all the verges are merely referred to. 2 'Prollmm, p. 110. 



is maintained by Prof, jahagirdar,’ but are common to 
all the plays. Many of the grammatical forms are justified 
by Dr. Sukthankar on the ground of epic usage f but for 
our present purpose it would suffice to show that they are 
found in all the plays of the group. Dr. Ganapati Sastri’s 
list would show that no solecisms occur in the Kama and 
Vru!' 

That these dramas present the same Prakrit 
archaisms will be clear from our study of the “ Prakrit ” of 
these plays. Some instances are the following: — 
pp. 45,96 ; Svapna, pp. 68, 92 ; Prat, p. 12 ; Urn, pp. 104, 
105 ; Pratijna, pp. 40, 43_; Bill, p. 34; Avi, pp. 15, 77. 
Dgh, p. 51 ; Mv, p. 37 ; Uru, pp. 105, 108 ; Pratijna, pp. 
4,20 ; Abh, pp. 20, 27 ; Bal, p. 9 ; dLuf, pp. 14,49 ; Prat, pp. 
l\b, 126 •, Svapna, pp. 66, 106 •, Cur, pp. 3, 61. 
Partijiiii, pp. 8, 10 ; Pane, p. 48; Car, p. 2. Pratijna, 

pp. 11, 15 ; Car, p. 60 ; Svapna, p. 107. Pane, p. 49; 
Mv, p. 7. ‘anir’ Ciir, p. 5 ; Abh, p. 19; Prat, p. 117 ; Svapna, 
pp. 54, 136 ; Bal, p. 11 ', Avi, pp. 29,85 ; Pratijnci, pp. 35, 47. 
Though these be taken not to help us in fixing the date of 
the plays, they may yet be taken as products of the same 
age, presumably of the same author. 


Uniformity with regard to solecisms and archaisms 
“is the most unquestionable proof that places beyond all 
doubt the common origin of these plays’’.^ If it were not 
so, it is quite inexplicable why the imitator, the adaptor or 
compiler — one or more — should follow the original in its 
mistakes also. Hence, it is almost certain that all these 
plays with all their merits and defects show the working 
of the same hand. 

14. REMARKABLE SIMILARITY IN 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

in these plays is also another strong ground for common 
origin. Some notable features are mentioned below. 

i. All the plays reveal the author to be a strict 
follower of orthodox Brahmanical system, and a zealous 
worshipper of Visnu. The militant Brahmanism of the 
author is not so conspicuous in the Avi, SvaPna, Pratijhd 
and Car, as it is in the Mahahkarata and R&mayana plays, 

t li, 1931, l>. 44. 2 41', fjp, 1W--1S0. S Critical 

I, D^. G. Sa^feri’s list wo«l<l show a.eoIecis|» la tho C^r also; See JAQSi! 41,' ';1^. j 

4 Pro^ifW, Intr, ^ ■ a. . f' ' 
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but there is nothing in the former that should contradict 
the assumption that the author was a Brahmana and a 
X'aisnava.’ 

a. Brfihmanns were held in high esteem, the truth 
of their statements was never questioned.’"' 

Hi. Noteworthy also is the use of anetronyms in the 
Bill, Svaptia, Prat, Paiic and Dv — 1^- 
g5f.', i^NfiwarCT:, etc. 

It'. Music is approvingly referred to in the Pratijt'u'i 
(Act I), Svapim (Act V, VI), Ciir (Act III), and Avi 
(Act III). 

Another very peculiar feature that we come across 
in a number of these plays is the 

15. ACTUAL BRINGING OF WATER 
ON THE STAGE 

after a demand for it which is found probably nowhere 
in Sanskrit dramas. Water is required for purifying 
purposes, by a dying or sorrowing person, for honouring 
superior, for giving sanctity to a pledge, and so on. The 
demand is usually made in the form while the 

bearer comes with f«TWt«T: i This occurs no less than eleven 
times and in seven dramas of the group, 

i. Thus we find the demands made by Daiaratha 
and Valin at the time of their death." ii. In the Pratijilu, 
Yaugandharayana asks for water for declaring his vow.* 
Hi. Ghatotkaca and Bhima in the Mv demand water for 
chanting mantras.’' iv. In the Dv and Prat, water is 
required for paying homage to the Lord and as a pddya 
for the guests respectively." v. Demand is also made 
for washing the face of a person who has been weeping.’ 
It was reputed to remove the impurity attached to tears." 

“Water” introduced so frequently has led Prof. 

1 Cl. Devdbar, MayB etc, \ Probkm&, pp, 116*117, 2 

C{. Uv, p. 30. ^ 1 Karna, p. 84. t ^ I 

m, p. 27. i Panc. i. 22. fi[%# wr 

^ I The prayer in Pane and Bdl for happiness for BrahmiiiB. 

3 I?rat, p. 51 ; Abh, P* 50. 4 p. 21. g ilfb% pp. 34, 35 . 6 Di\ p.24 ; 

Pmf, p. 98. 7 -Pafw, p. 26; Pra^, p. 86; pp. 86, 87. 8 Cf. PchIc. p. 26 

I also 
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Devdhar to style the poet side by side with 

Probably there is unanimity of opinion that 

16. THE SVAPNA AND PRATIJNA ' 
are by the same author.'' The former is a sequel to the 
latter. Names and characters of dramatis personce 
are the same. The Svapna has numerous allusions to the 
Pratijnd. (Cf. VI. 18 last scene). Further comments are 
deemed unnecessary. 

17. THE PRATIMA AND ABHISEKA 
show so many literal agreements that unity of 
authorship in their case can scarcely be doubted. Rama 
is addressed as “ Arya ” in both, and Sita addresses him 
as ‘ Aryaputra ’. ‘ Arya ’ is the normal form of address 

to be used in Iksvaku family.* 

There is a remarkable similarity in these plays 
regarding 

18. STYLE, DIALOGUE AND MISCELLANEOUS 

MATTERS. 

The language of these dramas according to Dr. 
Ganapati Sastri is “clear, lofty and majestic as well as sweet 
and charming. The sentences are everywhere replete with 
a wealth of ideas beautifully expressed”.'* 

Prof. Devdhar has mentioned “ copious use of 
alliteration and yamaha as well as the use of long 
compounds ” as an indication in the line of common 
authorship.' But on closer study the proportion of such 
poetic conceits will be found to be too small to the usual 
simple elegant style, to warrant the inference of common 
authorship therefrom. 

From considerations of style, Mr. A. K. Pisharoti 
would link the Svapna, Prat, AWi and Pratijnd as earlier 
dramas, and the Avi, Pane and Uru are linked as modern 
ones.' It ‘is interesting to note in this connection, that 

1 Plays etc,, p. 1^2. 2 Sarup, Visimi, Iiitr, pp. 11-12 ; Devdhar, Plays etc, 

p. 80 ; Winternitz, OE, 1924, p. 337 ; BBBI, 1937, p, 1 ; Suktbankar, JBBAS, 1925, 
p, 142. Even the antagonists admit common authorship of these two plays. Cf. 
Johnston, lA, 1933, pp. 95-99 ; Jabagirdar, lA, 1931, pp. 41-45 ; Devdhar, Plays etc, 
pp. 19-20. 3 Dr. Wintemitz seems to assign I 

{Prat, p. 64) to Bharata (Problems, p. 118). It would seem that the mistake crept 
in through oversight as the above is the speech of Devakulika. Dr. Wintemitz’s 
opinions, as already stated, are now changed. 4 Critical Study, f, 21,. 5 Plays etc, 

p. 19. See Contra, Jayaswal, JASB, 1913, p. 261, 6 Critiemn, p. 23. ■ : 
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I’rof. Jahii^irflar fsn the s;imc gniunds unites ih.c Sva^iia 
jiIkI lyatijfia uiih the Pafle and assigjis t!»e Avi, Pmt 
and />» to a later date.* 

T]u.rc are short dialogues seen cnerywhere in the 

plays. 

All the play.s are “one and all the works oi’ a born 
dramatist woiulerfully adapted to the stage”.'* 

The e}>ithcts and can be 

applied to all these plays and they also show the sgretstfirawi 
of the poet, as will be shown in the next chapter, liaindin’.s 
remarks gfgwpgiOTEtl: etc. admirably suit all these works. 

A familiar feature of many of these plays is the 
interest in, one might almost say the 

19. SYMPATHY WITH KINGS AND W’AKKIORS 
ON THE BRINK OF RUIN, 
whether this bi- due lo a curse or to their own 
wickedness." Karna in the Kanja, Duryoditana in liic 
f rti ami Pafic, and \'rdin in the Ahh are instances in 
point. 

Finally, the most convincing proof of comnton 
authorship, as noted by Kirita,* is furnished by the 
prevalence of one underlying note in all these pla}s, 
viz., of 

20. SVARAJYA. 

The prayer in the epilogue of some of the plays is 

JWOTg 1- Udayana plays are permeated with the idea 
of regaining the Vatsa kingdom. The Mahabharata plays 
also breathe the note of recovering the kingdom for the 
Pandavas. In the Bal, Kfsna places Ugrasena on the 
kingdom of Mathura after slaying Karhsa. In the Rama 
plays, Rama is crowned king towards the end, king of 
SvarSjya. The Avi also gives to its hero the kingdom, 
and the Car, to judge from its sequel as found in the Mrcch, 
also tells of the good government being guaranteed to the 
people by the dethroning of the tyrant Palaka and the 
crowning of Ary^aka, As this idea is found pervading all 
the plays, it proclaims their common authorship. 

1 TA, 19S1, p|). 41-45. 2 WtntemUz, p. 129. | Wodliier and 

Sarap. Thirken Triramlmm Vol, £1^ p. 145, 4 BTaratiil tmnblation. pp. 



Thus, a careful study of the problem, under various 
heads, leads us to the definite conclusion that all the plays 
are the products of one and the same brain. All the plays 
are found to be linked and interwoven, inter se, by strong- 
chains. The Ciir which has been excluded by Prof. 
Devdhar who vouchsafes for the common authorship of 
the twelve plays, ‘ has also been proved by us to show 
many common characteristics. 

Dr. Raja would deny one author for this group as, 
according- to him, the maximum number of works by a 
single author is only three, generally one.^ This does 
not seem to be' cogent and sound. Against this, the 
tradition noted above may prove a different thing f 
further, it ma)' be stated that six dramas of one Vatsaraja 
have been published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

The Pratimd is not given a place in the Bhiisa 
dramas as, it is alleged, it refers to the Bhasya of 
Medhatithi.* But the boast of Ravana of having studied 
the Manubluisya “ would be such a ridiculous anachronism 
that we must refuse to credit even an alleged plagiarist of 
tenth or eleventh century with such an abysmal 
absurdity”.' Further, the Prat is already shown to be 
closely related with other plays of the group. 

SOME CONTRARY VIEWS REFUTED. 

In Dr. Keith’s opinion, “the arguments of Mr. 
Jahagirdar seem quite insufficient to establish two 
groups”.' The differences in style, -proportion of metres 
etc, are due to the exigencies of the subject, different 
sentiments requiring different styles, and due to the works 
being written in different periods of the poet’s life. Some 
are his earlier productions, while some are the products 
of his mature genius. This answers Dr. Barnett, Messrs. 
Pisharotis, Prof. Woolner, Mr. Sankar, Dr. Johnston and 
others.'' Even the works of Kfilidasa, Bhavabhuti, 
Shakespeare etc. do not show uniformit3^ 

As to Prof. Dhruva’s arguments,” all the Mahd- 

t Fhifs ete.^ 19-20. 2 p. 25T. 3 See above, also GOS. No. 

8, "Bnpalmmilmm by Yatsaraja. ' 4 Baruefet, BSOS^ 3, p. S5; Kane, F/F, 1920, p. 
100. 5 Siiktbanbar, 1925, p. 132. The poiat is coiisideted in hMt- 

on, S l^fcLer dated 16-3-B2. 7 Barnett, BSOB^ 3, p, 521 ; Pislmfotls,, BSOBt ‘ 

pp. 107-108 ; Woolnet, Thirimt Trivandrum Flaps, VoL 1, Infer; Bante, AM1\ 2, p. 
64 ; Jolinsfcon, M, 1983. pp. 95-99. 8 Praiitm, Ahnt* Infer, Th&Idsar Vasanji 
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bhiimia p]a>’s are very closely related as would appear 
from our study above. So the four plays stated by him 
(viz., the Dv, Dgh, Harm and Uru) cannot be separated 
from the Mx\ anti Pa>lc. The Prai and Abh must 
definitely be from the pen of the same^ author as the 
striking similarities pronounce. The verse # « • af^- 
ST lit referred to by Abhinavagupta as coming from 
Bhusa fits in suitably in the Abh and not in the Prat as 
suggested by Prof. Dhruva.' The discrepancies in the 
two works observed by Prof. Dhruva are due to the Abh 
being an earlier work, and also due to the poet’s 
non-observance of the unities of time and place. The points 
of affinity between the Prat and Abh are so remarkable 
and convincing that they oust the idea of different 
authorship or imitation. 

The similarities in thought noted by us above, cannot 
be passed over too lightly. The style may be easily 
imitated, but not the spirit, and many other peculiarities 
that appertain to an individual. Hence, it is our considered 
opinion that there are very strong grounds for holding 
a common authorship. 

In conclusion, the result of our investigation may 
thus be expressed in the words of Dr. Sarup ; " The 

community of technique, language, style, ideas, treatment 
and identity of names of dramatis personce, prose and 
metrical passages and scenes are so remarkable that the 
conclusion of their common authorship is inevitable.” “ 


1 Blimva, Praiitm, pp. Ih. Abh. Gr, p. 364. We liave siiowB 

ill tlie next chapter iii detail the place of the verso in the Abh, Abhinavagupta cites the 
verse as coming from Bhasa; and Prof. Dhruva assigns the authorship of seven plays 
of the group to Bhasa, So the Abh cannot be ruled out. t Hit, 1027, p. 118. 



CHAPTER II. 

AUTHORSHIP OF BHASA 
and 

Authenticity Of The Trivandrum Plays. 

After having established at least a prima facie case 
for holding all the plays to be the productions of one and 
the same author, the next point to be considered is the 
‘author’ of these plays. The fate of Bhasa seems to be 
a peculiarly unhappy one. So long, the loss of his works 
was deplored ; but now that the works have appeared 
before the public, they are “assured to be compilations 
and adaptations”.’ Is it that the unlucky, inauspicious 
number thirteen, which happens to be that of the works so 
far available, has played the trick ? 

I. SVAPNA AND SVAPNAVASAVADATTA -(»tta) 

When MM. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri published the 
first edition of the Svapna, the MSS read ^35Fiiz^( or gra- 
and the learned editor took them to be the 
contracted forms of the full name Svapnavdsavadatta. 
Man}'- were the scholars who held that both were quite 
distinct works.^ Bhattanatha Swami even objected to the 
title of the Svapna being given to the Trivandrum work 
and contended that the subject-matter of the real Svapna 
was quite distinct from that of the latter. The real 
Svapna, according to him, deals with the love and marriage 
of Udayana with Vasavadatta. But in his subsequent 
tours in search of MSS, Dr, G. Sastri came across four 
MSS from different sources of which some gave the name 
Svapnavdsavadatta in the colophon.'' “A hitherto 
unutilised palm-leaf MS written in old Malayalam 
characters” used by Dr. Sarup also read Svapnavdsava- 

1 Keith, BSOS. 3, p. 295. 2 Raddi, F/T, 47, pp. 210-211, 215 ; Barnett, 

BSOS, 3, pp. 35, 521-52‘2; A* K. Pisharoti, Criticmn^ pp, 14, 17 ; K, Rama Pisharofei, 
lilQ, 1, p. 110; BSOS, 3, pp. 639-642; Bhattanatha, lA, 45, p. 190; Macdonell, 
Bvdia^s Past, p. 103 ; Baja, JOB, 1, px>. 233, 237-"242, 245 (-printed Svapna abridg- 
ment of the first few acts of a bigger drama of that name by Bhasa ), 3 Critical 

Stiidy, p. 18. ' ; 



datia as the title of the work and thus Dr. Sastri’s conjecture 
was supported from a different source.’ Under these 
circumstances, it is rather remarkable that as late as in 
1925, Prof .K. R. Pisharoti should say — “ Local IMSS never 
read Svapuaf(isavada(ta'\^ 

A further confirmation for holding the works 
designated by different titles as Svapna N’ ft f a k a, 
SvapnavumvadadtJ or Svapnavfisavadaiift are identica 
is furnished by fiukuntalavyakhyft, an unpublished IMS 
in the Govt. Oriental MSS Library, Madras ; herein many 
quotations from a Svapnavmavadaiiu are found, which are 
seen without any change in the Trivandrum play." Hence 
the name Svapnavdsavadatta given to that play is 
indisputable, and the Bhisa theory cannot be assailed 
simply on account of difference in the title. 

In dramatic literature at least two works hearing 
identical titles are not found. Dramatists treating the 
same subject, e.g. Hama dramas, Udayana dramas, etc. 
select distinct titles, and the Car and the Mrech prove 
the same thing. One of the Kalyft/iiztiaitgandhikas 
mentioned by I.)r. Barnett is not a drannilic w«.>rD and 
there is nothing to support the existence of another 
Bilacarita,' We have shown elsewhere in this work that 
the quotation in the Sfihiiyadarpaiia may well be from the 
Bdl as published in the T. S. S. Thus, there being no 
evidence in support of two dramas bearing the same name, 
it may safely be assumed that there is only one Svapna 
in Sanskrit drama. 

Authorship of one of the plays will establish the 
authorship of the group. We find in the works on rhetorics 
many references to a Svapnavdsavadatta and a couple of 
references mention the work as well as its author. 

We shall first consider direct references to a 
Svapnavdsavadatta in their chronological order and see 
whether the Svapnavdsavadattas referred to therein are 
one or many, and whether they are identical with our 
work. The direct references are : — 


1 YmoUj preface, p, II. At the colophoa, however, oviteitly tlirougli 
overeigM, the oaiae has been printed instead of BmputvamvaiMta { Vision, 

63 t BSOSf 3, p, 640, S Intr, p. VIII ; Veniataranm 

Sastri, lirg, 5, p. 721. 4 Barnett, S, pp. 33N ; 521; MAS. 19*25, p. 656 ; 

Thomm, MAS. 1925, p. 107. I 0. Sastri, Critical Study, p. 21 ; Klniporkar, 
LoUiih'ma, 5, p. 326 ; H, 28, p. 10. 
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i. Acarya Abhinavaguptapada (lOth Century). 
a. Bhojadeva in the (1 Ith Century). 

Hi. Saradatanaya in th.& BhcivapraMsa (12tli Century). 

iv. Sarvananda in the A'lnarakosatikasarvasva (12th 
Century). 

V. Ramacandra and Gunacandra in the Niiiyadar- 
pana of the 12th Century). 

vi. Sagaranandin in the N dtakalaksana Ratnakosa 
(13th or 14th Century). 

vii. Sdkuntalavydiihyd (14th Century). 

ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

i. While commenting on Bharata’s N diyaMstra, 

I. 74, Abhinavagupta refers to the krlrld in a Svapnavdsava- 
clattd — 1 jfsn I This refers to the 

kanduka-hndd mentioned in Act II, though Dr. Raja would 
take it to refer to the incidents in Acts V and VI of the 
printed St’i7/>n£T.' MM.Kuppuswami Sastri holds the Svapna 
mentioned by Abhinavagupta as different from our text, 
as hilarious merriment is not the chief feature 

{pradhdna) in the plot of our play ; while Bhattanatha 
Swami, accepting that our play has krldd in it, doubts its 
authenticity on other grounds.'* After Pravesaka, the 
second act opens with the stage direction 5rflts!r% 

i {Svapna, p. 40) and this 
should leave no doubt as to our play containing krldd and 
Abhinavagupta referring to our text by ^Svapnavdsavadattd.’ 

it. A hot controversy has raged over the non- 
inclusion in our present text of the verse mentioned by 
Abhinavagupta as occurring in 3^ Svapna. The context 
is : ^ I from the 

Dhvanydloka. Abhinavagupta illustrates^ the remark by : 

It appears from this that the verse from the Svapna ' 
is an instance wTere poets care only for figures {alamkdras) 
paying no regard to sentiments {rasas). This verse is 
not found in the present text and this has led many a 

1 /Oi?, 1, p. 234. 2 Ktippuswami Sasiiri, Iscanja, Intr,, p. 26 : tTOi?, 

1, p. 284, n. 3 ; Bbatfcaiiatlia, 45, p* 198, 3 Dhmnydlokalocam-, Uddyota 

8, p. 162. /A' ' 
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critic lu rt‘i;;ird mir text with suspicion.' There is a 
difference of opinion among.st the Bhasaites as to the 
prohabiiil}' of the verse finding a place in our text. MM. 
Dr. T. (ian;i 5 >ati S,istri and others opine that the verse 
cannot iiiul a place in our Svapna as it suits neither 
I’atimavaii nor V'asavadattfi, since the verse, according 
to them refers t(» love at iir.st sight.® I’rof. Kiippuswanii 
Sastri endorses the same view stating; “This verse does 
not admittedly find any place anywhere in the Svapna 
uf the T. S. S." ; hut remarks that Abhinavagupta’s great 
authority cannot Ire impugned without very strong 
grounds.’ 

Now, as we have found Abhinavagupta’s testimony 
to Ire correct in one instance, the same prcsum{)tion 
applies to it in the other instance. So we must 
assume that the verse etc. occurred in the text at 

the time of Abhinavagupta. The verse may find a place 
in the dream-scene. The verse, in plain words, means 
that the speaker’s eyes had been closed and a lady’s 
appearance opened them so that she entered his heart. 
The king in his half-drowsy state actually secs 
Visavadatta going away from him and says to Vidflsaka 
who enters at the moment : 'mm ! ^ ^ i 

and by way of explanation repeats the verse in question.* 

The context is admirably suited for the verse and 
pleads guilty to the charge of the sentiment {rasa} being 
subservient to the figure {alamkdra), as “ the occasion 
after the dream when the king actually saw for the first 
time that his beloved wife was alive was certainly an 
occasion fit for an outburst of an uncontrollable sentiment 
and not for a poor and plodding metaphor’’.® 

1 H. Sasfcri* MABI, 28, pp, 10-31 ; A, Pisbarofci, Crilkmn, F|>. 
14 - 15 ; Bhatfciiiatbii, JA, 45, pp. 190-192; Kane, FtfF, 1920, p* IQ^iBhavapraMimui, 
GOSiNo. 40,Intr, p. 47. 2 G, Sastri, Critical Sindy, p. 19; Harihar Sastri, lIIQt 

1, p. 875; /Oil!, ‘i, pp. 216-217 ; Hiraiianda Sastri, MABI^ 28, p. 11; Btifitfeanatki 
SwamI, £4,45, p. 190 ; Wiateriiite (on other grounds), Frohlmm, p. 125 ; Thomas, 
/BAS, 1922, p. 81 ; /BAS, 1925, p. 104; Dr. Thomas has changed his opinion hiter 
on {MAB, 1928 , pp. 985-989), S Admi^a, Infer, p. 24. 4 Svapm, p. 11. S 

Paranjape, Fmiima, Infer, p. XIX. The context for the verse is 

UT silsi Jisptgi ^ ll (Spapim^ p. 112.) 

according to Dhriiva, Smp7m upar mvo praMs, Ahm,, 1927, pp, 9-10; 

Fraimm, Infer, pp, XVII-XX ; Baja, MI, 2, p. 257 ; JOB, I, pp. 281-283; Siiktlmiikar, 
JBIMS, 1925, pp. 142, 272-273 ;-fehe verse may £nd a place In the printed text afe the 
eontexfc given above. Mr. Sankar {AMV, 2, p. 46) however, places it after Smpm 
VL 1. 
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The omission of the verse from onr text seems to 
be due to the scribe’s mistake or probably the verse is 
purposely ousted in deference to the criticism levelled 
against it. In any way, it is too much to ai'gue that 
Abhinavagupta is quoting from another Svapna, merely 
on the ground of the omission of a single verse, which can 
be explained. This does not, at any rate, prove that there 
have been very serious alterations in the text. The evi- 
dence of the Hdkuntala, Uttarardma carita, as also of 
Macbeth are quite in point. 

BHOJADEVA 

in the 12 th Prakasa of his &rtlgdraprakdsa states: 

TRn n?r: i 

t qr qr.^rorfM qT fqqT%qqi^ i 

mentioning some incidents from a Svapna. These inci- 
dents, it will be readily admitted, closely resemble the 
events described in the fifth act of our text, testifying 
at the same time to our text being the same as known to 
Bhojadeva. 

SARADATANAYA 

in the eighth Adhikara of his Bhdvaprakd.ia illustrates 
Prasanta Nataka by discussing in detail the entire 
plot of a Svapna.^ It is admitted on all hands that our 


1 OOS, No. 40, pp. 238-239 

qw qiHqfHLI 

to qsqq: t 

i^tq ?qi1qfq ii 

q^tqsaiT g# qfsfq fq^^ftgfqqg ' 
5n q<qt q t ^%?^ q!^rTq qqi h 

qfl « qi#fqitq 5qq% ii 

sMiwtw q%TOq.i 

(sraUqtpW) 

l^sgg: wft ^ ^Wqi 1 


jv 1. 
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i 4 enes-;il!y answern in striiclure and quoiation, ihc 
detaik given liy Saradatanaya. There are soni!’ 
incnnsisieiicic;^ of a minor character, but they can In- 
expluimal on the assumption of different recensions of the 
jday. Thus, e, g. the verse 

TORm 5gR I 

■jiR5sr!5rfj¥i%f^?T3^m mi ii 

does n!»l occur in the extant work. But a similar 
incident is found in our Svapna and the verse has l)een 
assigned a proper place. Dr. Sarup thinks that the 
situation is contained in the portrait-incident in our text.' 
It seems rather to be a far-fetched interpretation, and the 
two are not similar. Prof. Dhruva’s attempt at getting the 
incident by amending VidCisaka’s speech, has fieen righll>' 
called “ a wholly unwarranted emendation ” 1)}' Prof. 
Devdhar.* Dr. Ganapati Sastri has shown that we should 
read the verse ^5?? etc. after Svapna, W 8 (sorE^n^rto 

4;lc) in our text. The last pMa of the \-crsc is reejuired t(» 
be changed into pi I The change seems to have been 
made b\’ Saradfilanaj'a to suit his context. 

Snradfitanaya’s testimony would thus be found quite 
insufficient to postulate the existence of another Svapna. 

g ^ 9t qwfflf EFOTt ^ H V! . a.) 

f% I fK’4 i 

1 rwio«, liilr, p. 29, The iucldeiit referred to is - 

(l|I t 1 I ( ) 

?T3IT— H I 

qWERfl— Ot ^i% 1 

’3t#— 'WHS I 

( f|r )— ^iroirft 

1 

qqrrarft — ww ft i 

^■Rn— i 

{Vision f Test, pp, 57“*58) 

2 DhniVii, Svapna uparnam prahas, p. 10; J)8?(lhar, VlaifH etc,* p. 58, 
$ Svojmu, (p. 113) comiBcntary, See also Sankar, liilF, 2, p, 48, 
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It only shows that there were different recensions of the 
Svapna, and 9 ur text represents a different recension to 
that used by Saradatanaya. Similar omissions are found 
in the Southern editions of the Bdhuntala and Meghadilfa, 
etC.\ ' . 

SARVANANDA 

in his Amamkosapkdsarvasva mentions three divisions 
of Srfigdra, viz. dharma, artha and kdma srngdra? 

‘ N andayantl ' is cited as an instance of the first, and the 
third has been exemplified in a Svaptm by the marriage 
of Udayana with Vasavadatta. Thus, Sarvananda 
apparently says that the Svapna is concerned with the 
marriage of Udayana wfith Vasavadatta, and as our text 
deals wath Udayana’s marriage with Padmavati, 
Bhattanatha Swami, Pisharotis, and others declare our 
text as spurious and only an actors’ version.'’ But, it will 
be seen that the quotation is rather defective and faulty, 
in that it mentions artha-srngdra but leaves out of account 
the example therefor. “Editorial pruning” is therefore 
necessary to give S 3 mimetry and completeness to the 
quotation it requires the transposition of a single word 
viz. before and reading for Thus 

the quotation w’ould read : 

Further, Bhojadeva, Saradatanaya and Sagaranandin 
( as w'e shall presently see ) concur in making Padmavatl’s 
marriage, the theme of the Svapna. Hence Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri’s emendation “ is an ■a- priori solution of the 
difficulty”." So the illustrates artha-irngdra 

( political marriage ). 

That the includes kdma-^rngdra has been 

1 In t\\Q &dlmntala fclie folio wing verses among others are omitted in the 
Soutborn recensions;!. 10 ^ ^ etc {Bay’s edition, 1935, pp. 90-91) ; 

^’-lPWfir:q^?t=qq%:Gte(ib.p.l0-2) (ib. p. 337) ; also pp. 341-344 

(U versos). Sriraiigam .Edn. oith.Q Meghapluta based on the commontary of Pumasarasvati 
omits ten versos which formed part of the poem in 800 A. D. 2 

3 Bhattanatha, JA, 4=5, p. 190 ; A.K. Pisharoti, Criticism, pp. 14-15. K. B. 
Pisharoti, .!?!©,.!, p. 106- 4 Ct. Sastri, Critical Study, p. 19; Harihar Sastri,J HQ, 

1, pp. 374.-375; Sankar, AMV, 2, p. 47 ; Sarup, Intr., pp. 25-27. § Siikthankar-’ 

JBEAS, 1925, p. 142. 



whuwn by referring to the dream-scene, bin it de>es not 
refer to \'fi<av;uiatta-|Mrinaya therefore, according Dr. 
Sarup, Dhairl's .speech in the si.vth act referring- to the 
romantic marriage of XTisavadalta illustrates kuina-in't^fira 
(love marriage).’ Sarvananda's tjuotalion being thus (juite 
reasona!)]}' explicable, it cannot help to proclaim our text 
as spurious or stage version. 

The most important evidence throwing a flood of 
light (iver the authorship of Svapna is the one from the 
Natyadarpaija of 

rAmac.\ndra and gunacandka, 

first given by Dr. Levi in J.‘\, 1923, p. 197 (foot-note). 
It runs: 

rp sfi sim ii (V. L. nmY 

1'he words preceding in the above 

(juotalion are used, according to Dr. Levi, to distinguish it 
from another Svapna by a different author. There arc no 
instances of two dramatic works being dockctled by the 
same title as was pointed out above.’ The term 
was prefixed to the word SvapnavSsavadatta as the public 
were unfamiliar “with the play or its authorship”.* That 
it does not presuppose another Svapna is proved by the 
fact that the same treatise describes the Mrcch as 
which could not have been appended to distinguish it from 
the Daridra Cdrudaita which is already distinct. 

Now, the printed Svapna does not contain the above 
verse (and also the context, according to Dr. Levi) and 
hence it is not the ‘authentic’ Svapna according to Dr. Levi, 
nor is it by Bhasa. We shall see whether it can find any 
place in the printed drama. It will be seen that it can 
occur, if at all, in the fourth act of the play, where Dr. L^vi 
finds ‘dislocated’ elements of the original Bhasa scene. 
Dr. Sukthankar has explained the situation in detail and 

% Ci Bap, JOM, 1, pA 288, says that A7isaYa<3atta“pariBa3’a miglit have 
formed the eo«cIiidliig portion of the real Smp^ia;hut, as we shall show later ou, 
there is only one Svajma^ represented by the printed text. 2 Samp, Viman, Infer, 
p. 27. The context is on p. 188 of the Smpm; VUion of Vasavadaiia, Text, p. 57. 
Mr. ^nkar, however, leaves Kanm-^fngara without an example, as no example 
was needed , it being a common theme of most Sanskrit plays. Jili'F, 2, p. 47. i 
M&mdarmm, GOS. No. 48, p. $4. 4 Thomas, 1025, pp. lOS-lOT; Winfeernifex, 

CR, December 1024, p. 841. S Thomas, fEAB, 1925, p. 101 ; cf, Ldvl, i/.4, 1023, 
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has rightly concluded that the verse may occur after 
?? foim^T m ( p- 72 ) as — nstr ( 

)— ^n’frai’rnfJlro etc. (Sw/>»fl:, IV.2a).* That is the 
right place for the verse, and after what Dr. Sukthankar 
has written about it, we deem it unnecessary to cover the 
same ground. There is no great “dislocation” — no lacuna 
of the elements of the original scene. All that is needed 
is the replacement of the verse at a point where there is a 
hiatus in our version. 

Dr. Raja objects to the above suggestion on the 
ground of the repetition of the king’s speech by the jester.'^ 
We see no repetition of the sense of the king’s speech in 
the jester’s remarks. The jester observes the plucking and 
gathering of flowers, while the king refers to the crushing 
of flowers. The jester’s inference as to the lady being 
Padmavatl stands to reason, because what he means to 
say is that the royal pleasure-garden being rather under the 
exclusive control of Padmavatl, none but her ladyship 
alone would collect flowers from her iephdlikd bower. 

Dr. Raja recasts some of the passages and gives his 
version of how the scene might have read originally. Prof. 
Dhruva also tries a similar device as the text is 
according to him.” We find that no such emendations are 
necessary. The verse is simply to be placed in the context. 
MM. Dr. G. Sastri places the verse at Svapna, p. 45, but 
the context there does not suit the verse. 

The usual mistake of the scribe or the ultra-cleverness 
of some hyper-critical Kerala Pandita is responsible for 
the loss of the verse from the text. Instances of changes 
in the Northern and Southern recensions of the same MS 
are not rare, and the absence of a verse or two is not a 
sufficient reason for arguing the existence of a different text 
by a different author. The above quotation from the 
N dtyadarpaxm leaves no doubt as to the authorship of Bhasa 
of the Svapna, and if our text is proved to be identical 
with the Svapna that we read of in the Sanskrit literature 
(which by now we have sufficiently proved) the whole 
series of thirteen dramas published in the T. S. S. will 
have to be ascribed to Bhasa. 


1 JBBAS, 1925, pp. 185-187, 271-272 ; Uvi, JA , 1923, pp. 198-199. 

2 /OB, 1, p. 236, 3 Baja, JOB, 1, p. 236 ; BliruVa, Svapm upar PP* ■ 

6-7. , , . 7 ‘ ; ■ 



l>r. Lt’vi, in ihc same ariicle, refers to amaher 
tri atiM* on (IramaUiruytjuolum- an eKlract therefrom beariny 
"'H tiu; present queslion. 

SAGAKAXAXDIN 

in his Xilftikahikstj/jam/nako^a wliile fiiscussin ,'4 the 
inaunerof transition from the prologue to the main scene, 
i|i]‘arently cites irmn a S%'iipna%'<jmvadaita .‘ — 

( a'^TfJirf g?an TC% ) i SfW t!*ft^stg?*rTOTT 1 ( fe> 

9=1 ) I??* mnfsjit’TOT 

Tills titles nut tally with the printed text. There the 
prologue is uonied thus: -w ’ts'mftr i 

) awtf i amt ! i 

3tJt: ti 

On account of the difference between the two, Dr. 
Lfvi, I’l'oi. Pisharoii and others regard our text with 
suspicion as an adaptation.'' 1 )r. K’a ja i inds in Sagaranandin 
a support for the particular meaning he attaches to the 
expression MM. Dr. (i. Sasiri, Dr. Thomas, 

l.)r. Sukthankar, I’rof. Dhruva and others tm the other 
hand, explain the difl’erence on the ground that 
Sagarnniindin was cjuoting from memory or giving in his 
own words the contents of the prasidvana or cjmrting from 
a variant text.* 

The above assumptions, especially that of stating in 
his own words, seem to be confirmed b}- the wording of 
the quotation, e. g. such words as gsstnttnt 

gjgr in place of the usuaking^ft^sr, 

The extract from the Bdkiintalavydkhyd which will be 
considered next, also shows that Sagaranandin was 
stating the contents of the sthdpand in his own words. 
The two extracts discovered by Dr. Levi show that our 
Trivandrum play is a Southern recension of the drama of 
Bhdsa.’' Finally, we come to 

t livi. /i, 1923, p. 217. Nat ahxilaksmia mtn^xl'osa. hy Dillon, 

lias recently ticon publlbhc^ by the Oxford University Press (London, 1037 TIiIk 
qnotation occurs in that work mi p. 51. 2 . Levi, M, 3928, pp. 179“217 ; Pisliaroii, 

IHO 1, p. 108; Devdhar, Plays etc, p. 60; Hiraiianda, MA8I, 28, p, 11. S JOU. 
1. |l 237. 4 CL Sastri, CrUical Study, pp, 317-118 ; Thomas, JIUS, 1925, p. 103 ; 

1928, |K 878 ; Sukthankar, JBEAS, 1925, p, 275 ; Dhruva. Srnpm upar navo prqtoL*. 
pp. 5”0. 5 Barnp, Vmcm, Intr, pp. 29-35; Sukthankar, JBExiS, 1925, pp. 

1B7-1S8. 274-270. 
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SAKUNTALAVYAKH YA ‘ 

referred to above. It refers ( p- 30 ) to the 
prastdvana of a Svapna in identical words as are found in 
our text — JTsn i 

iT^ ^ i sfW I ( 3TT5rr 

I etc. We thus find that this writer was familiar 
with the southern recension of Bhasa, which is identical 
with the printed text, and that our conclusion that 
differences in quotations are due to different versions of 
the same text is supported. 

Direct references to the Svapna, so far as we know, 
are all given above. All of them refer to one and the 
same Svapna, 3,nd the printed text represents a southern 
recension of the same in some cases. Thus, Abhinavagupta 
refers to the second and fifth act of our play, Bhojadeva 
to the fifth, Saradatanaya to the first, fourth, fifth and 
sixth, Sarvananda to the third, fourth and fifth, Ramacandra 
and Gunacandra to the fourth, and Sagaranandin and 
Sdkuntalavydkhyd to the prologue of ont play.* All the 
references being found in the printed text, there is no 
ground to support multiplicity of the Svapna by different 
authors. The Ndtyadarpana mentions in clear and unmis- 
takable terms, Bhasa as the author of the Svapna, which 
we have proved to be identical with our text. 

Some quotations from the printed Svapna are found 
in works of different rhetoricians and authors without 
mentioning either its name or that of its author. Dandin 
in his Kdvyddarsa ( 11. 280 ), without mentioning the 
work or the author, quotes the following 

w ^ t 

Though this does not occur in the Svapna nor has it 
been specifically assigned by its author to a Svapna, we 
are inclined to think that it might have belonged to the 
northern recension of our play. Its place in our text is 
after VI. 17.« 

Nearly all the above citations, direct as well as in- 

1 mQ,5, pp. 721-7^8; B. No. 2778 in Govt. Oriental MSS Library, 

Madms. ^alcunialavyakhrjd quotes from the Car, Panc^ Bdl^ Smjyfiay and Avi. 

2 Bhmva, Svapna npar nave prahdi, pp, 4-6. S Liudenau ( BS^ p. 13 ) and 
Bevdhar ( Flays etc. p. 61 ) mention only the staniea hy Dandin., It probably formed 

tha^^IOng*'S sp^eh, after ¥1* X7. (p. 14li ; - 

I etc. n. 280) , '‘i; ; ' , . ‘ 
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direct, p-'>Riiilate the existence of one SvapinT only, and 
that also from Hhilsa. Some authors, noialily 
Aldtinava^i’upta, Riimacandra and Gunacandra, Sma'ananda 
etc., seem to militate against the unity of the Svapiia, but 
‘‘the nmst that can he made out from these facts against 
the ascription to Bhfisa is simply that there were probably 
varying recensions of the plays".' 

Having ascribed the Svapna to Bhfisa on the 
authority of the Xutyadarpmia, further evidence in support 
is to be considered. That is supplied by 

RAJASEKHARA 
\vho in h'ls SiikiimuktdvaU sia.tes : 

qn?; ir 

The wording, expression and sense of the verse is 
so simple that it need not detain us long. It says ; when 
critics subjected the cycle of Bhasa’s dramas to the test 
of fire ordeal, tire did not burn the Svtzpfhr. It tlius 
s|xiaks of two things : B'hasa wrote a number of dramas 
and the Svapna was one of them. The idea of a rival 
Svapna worked out by Dr. Raja" on the strength of this 
stanza is, as noted by G. Harihar Sastri, absurd for a 
number of reasons.* 

Leaving aside the question of the authenticity of 
the quotation for a moment, we think it will be acceptable 
that the meaning is quite clear that “ the Svapna of 
Bhasa survived exposure to the fire of criticism, when his 
dramas were exposed to the ordeal by experts This 
is confirmed by the tradition recorded in the Prthvlrdja- 
vijaya, and its commentary.* 

Messrs. Pisharotis, Dr. Raja and others, have tried 
to reduce the statement of Rsjasekhara to an absurdity by 
quoting stanzas from Kavivimarsa alleged to be from 
Rajasekhara, which identify Bhasa ( the pre-Kalidasan 
poet ) with Dhavaka ( a post-Kalidasan poet ) and credit 

1 Keitli, ESL^ p. X¥« 2 JOB, I, p. Sa?. lij is interesting to see liow Dt. 
Raja comos to the meaning : Bhasa’s dramas contained conflagration scenes* Tlieso 
fires burnt ail otlier dramas (k e. excelled them) ; but 8v<ipm alone remained safe 
So according to this interpretation the Svapm was a riTal to Bhasa's works* 
5 tFORf 2, p. 216, 4 Keith, HBL^ p, XIII. $ PrtlwtrijmarUa, 1. 

mmn m i Sankar, iJir, 2, p, m; g. sastri, 

Criikal Study, ipp* II (b). 
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him with the authorship of the Priyadarsikd, Ratndvali, 
Ndgdnanda, Uddttardghava,Kirandvall znd Svapnavdsa- 
vadatta. ^ 

The context of the verses in the Kavivimarm has 
been shown by Messrs. Sesha Iyer, G. Harihar Sastri to 
be a recent forgery, and Dr. Keith accepts the conclusion 
taking the forgery as “gross and palpable”. “ 

The extract from the Kavivimarsa is a patchwork 
of truth and falsehood. The spuriousness of the stanzas 
would be evident from the curious statements they make, 
e. g. Kirandvali, a work on logic by Udayanacarya, is a 
tragedy of Bhasa, and U ddttardghava also is a Nataka 
of Bhasa. There is no reference to Kavivimarsa in the 
whole of Sanskrit literature.® 

It seems that some Pandit, in imitation of the 
genuine stanzas of Rajasekhara, composed verses in praise 
of Dhavaka and inserted the genuine Rajasekhara stanza 
viz. etc. in them.* 

In condemning the extract as fraudulent and 
spurious, the stanza etc. cannot be dismissed 

1 K. B. Pisharoti, IIIQ, 1, pp. 105-106; IHQ, 5, pp. 552-554; A. K. 
PisHaroti, Criticism, pp. 13-14 ; Raja, JOB, 1, pp. 226-227. The stanzas are; 

'^RSRTsrqt ^ ti 

STlfeEI I 

^ II 

gd ^;T5i% I 

II 

vfT5TR?g «r?i I 

3TipgB«tvrfr'3: 11 

2l|r^ ^K^eri: % 11 

*n sHifr i 

vr 11 

2 Sesha Iyer, IHQ, 1, p. 361; G. - Harihar Sastri, IIIQ, 1, pp. 370-378; 

Keith, HSL, p. XIV. “Dr. Sukthankar’s acceptance (in JEBAS, 1925) of this 

foolish and obvious forgery is regrettably uncritical”. Keith, HSL, p. XIV. 3. Of. 
Bhattanatha, jVayunxja, lA, 41, pp. 14i-142 ; G, Harihar Sastri, IHQ, 1, p. 372 ; also 
bhumiksl to Priyadarsikd by Krisbnamapbarya, pp. XXV. to XXVI. 4 Genuine 
stanzas collected by Peterson in JBRAS, 17, pp. 67-71, The composer of the stanzas 
is said to be Narayana Sastri (Potties Intr. to Avi,). Cf. also Sesha Iyer, IHQ, 1, p. 
361. ,, . , , 
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as a ‘I'oigcry’, “of doubtful authority", and “provinj^ 
nothin”" its authenticity has been proved by the 
independent evidence of the Sttkfiniukidvtjli of Jnlhana 
( 12th Century A.!), ), where it is definitely ascribed to 
Kajasekharri. 

AssuniinjLj that the whole context, alleged to be from 
the KavivinuirkJ vh, etc., is a genuine one, 

we sliall see whether any meaning can be extracted from 
it. Dr. Samp tries to bridge over the absurdity by noting 
the tradition that makes lihavaka a contemporary of Sr! 
Harsa and the real author of the works that pass off as Sri 
liarsa's. Dr. Sarup takes ‘BhSsa’ in the verses preceding 
etc. to mean 'illustrious’, and translates : 
“Neither wealth nor noble descent can account for poetic 
power, for the illustrious ( BJtdsa ) Dhavaka became the 
foremost of poets. By the illustrious ( poet ) ( Bhdsena ) 
was composed in the beginning a play called Priyadar&ikd 
‘Thus interpreted,’ says Dr. Sarup, ‘the passage 
neither clouds tlie reliability of Rajasekhara’s statement 
nor gives an>' indication of the existence of two Bhasas’.* 
The interpretation, however, appears to be unsatisfactory 
and far from convincing. 

We think that the extract compares Dhivaka with 
BhSsa. In the two genuine Rsjaiekhara stanzas, viz. 

etc. and jr«n^ etc., the poet has 

compared a potter ( kulula ) Drona to Vyasa, a vmtanga 
( untouchable ) DivSkara to Bapa and Mayura, and 
similarly a washerman Dhavaka to Bhasa.’ Now the 
tradition ascribing the authorship of the Priyadarsikd, 
NSgdnanda etc. has been shown to be genuine and a 
Jong-standing one.* The comparison of Dhavaka with 
Bhasa seems to have been instituted on account of the 
modelling of the PriyadarHkd znd Rattidvali on the Svapna 

i K. Eamn 2 Fiswi, Inlr., pp.2l.-25, 

^ ii 

II 

4 lEQ, 1, p, B78 ; Sarap, Fiaiew, Inlir*, .pp. 22-23 ; Parattjape, BaMti^ammgraha, 1, 
pp, 141-186, Prof. Paraujape worM oufe the parallelisms and analogies iMtween the 
Pn^adarSiM^ MatmvaU and Mugam^tda on the on© hand and th©Pri?aadram Blitsa 
plays on the other, to pro?© Bhisa’s autho.rship of all these works. The whole attempt, 
however, is already discredited as sabversive of the accepted chronology of Indian 
writers, a ■ * 



and Pratipia of the latter. Bhasa in vn^sfq % we 

translate as ( as if Bhasa; like the genuine Bhasa ) 

and in the next stanzas ( etc.), the poet 
apparent!}^ identifies Bhasa with Dhavaka ; but the 
previous stanzas referring to a kuldla Drona and a 
mfdanga Divakara remind us that the modern Dhavaka 
is compared with ancient Bhasa. The last stanza 
etc. brings together all the works of Bhasa 
( the ancient, as well as modern, i. e., including the works 
of Dhavaka ) and -pronounces its judgment in favour of 
the Svapna. 

Thus we find that in either case, Rajasekhara’s 
statement testifies to Bhasa’s authorship, among a number 
of dramas, of the 

This testimony of Rajasekhara, coupled with that 
of the Ndfyadarpana, conclusively proves B h a s a’ s 
authorship of the 

BAN A y 

in the introductory stanzas to his H a r s a c a r i t a 
mentions some of the characteristics of Bhasa’s dramas : 

wdt 11 

Cowell and Thomas have translated the verse : “Bhasa 
gained as much splendour by his plays with introductions 
spoken by the manager, full of various characters and 
furnished with startling episodes, as he would have done 
by the erection of temples, created by architects, adorned 
with several storeys and decorated with banners".’ A hot 
controversy has raged over the interpretation, meaning 
and significance as also the applicability of this stanza, 
and we shall consider it in parts and 

I 

The statement which has been mentioned 

as a characteristic of Bhasa, prima facie applies to the 
Trivandrum plays as they are begun by the Sutradhara 
after the performance of ndndl in the green-room. 
(sn?fn% aff: ) It is to be noted in this 

connection that we are not proving the authorship or 
authenticity of the Trivandrum plays on this statement of 

1 Karsamritay fetans. Cowell audl*. Thomas, London, 1897. p* S. 
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Hann, hut tvc are confirming our conclusion, already 
arri\'t;d at from the Nafyttdarpana <in<l Kfijasekhara. 

In their enthusiasm to ‘kill’ Bhasa,’ many scholars 
have unfortunately lost sight of the clear issues and have 
1/roughl in much that is irrelevant and that obscures the 
jirolileni ; some of the protagonists also have fallen into 
the same pit. 

It is said, that if the stage direction sri!=«!=^ fiff: 
ifwnr: be taken as characterizing Bhasa’s works, the 
number of such works would be infinite. IMany of the 
South Indian plays such as the Tapaiisamvarana, 
SubhadrMhananiaya, Mattavihlsa, A^^caryacudfimani, 
Caitirbhfini etc. and Southern MSS of Kalidasa, Harsa, 
Visflkhadatta etc. also begin in the same way. Prof. K. 
Rama Pisharoli has further strengthened his position by 
adducing MS evidence. The expression etc. is 

thus said to he vitiated l)y aiivySpti, as it extends to a 
number of Sanskrit dramas that are definitely known to be 
hy other writers. 

Now, tlic statement by Bana must evidently he taken 
to refer to the works written either before his time, or at best 
contemporaneous with him. It would be absurd to suppose 
that Bapa was “presuming to give the characteristics of 
plays which were to be written after his death”.® Thus all 
the South Indian plays fall out of the list. Again, these 
and the Southern MSS of Kalidasa, Harsa etc. are quite 
distinct and need no inference as to their authorship from 

etc, on account of the names of their authors being 
mentioned in explicit terms. So, if at all, the aiivydpti 
would cover the Bhagavadajjuklya, Traivikrama and 
Damaka Prahasanaf Of these, the first has been shown 
to be by Bodhayana ; and Traivikrama, apparently later 
than Sana’s time being composed in the middle of the 
tw'elfth century, has been ascribed to a Cakyar, possibly 
Nilakantha, by K. Rama Pisharoti. As to Dfimaka, Dr. 
Jolly has proved it, as we shall subsequently see, to be a 
compilation by Cakyars.* Thus, the statement etc 


t Barnett, BSOS, 4, p. 631, 2 Faranjape, Pmiimu, Infer, p. XIII. i 

Iliranancla Sasfcri, pp. 4-6; A. K. Pisliarofci, Crilkism, pp. 8-1*2 ; Dcvdiiar, 

Haas etc,, pp. K. Baina Pisharoti, 1, pp, 333-334 ; BSOS, 6, pp. 

810-821 ; Barnett, MAS, 1921, pp. 87-89, 4 BhugmmlajjtiM)imn, by Aelmii 

i'liKl preface by Winternite; Ilsharoti, 1924, pp, 213-222 ; Jolly, 

€krbi\ pp. 115-121 » 
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is not wide enough as is contended. 

In this connection, the presence of the same pecu- 
liarity of etc in the Mattavildsa of Mahendra- 

vikramavarman furnishes us with some interesting informa- 
tion -which, though strictly not relevant here, is given here on 
account of its importance. From the dates generally 
ascribed to Bana and Mahendravikramavarman both 
appear to be contemporaries ; it is not clear who was the 
senior of the two. Now, Bana refers to the state of affairs 
of his time. If he is earlier than Mahendravikrama, there 
is no doubt as to his statement applying only to Bhasa, 
But if Bana is later than Mahendravikrama there are two 
possibilities : either the MSS of the Mattavildsa in Sana’s 
time might have read differently, or if the MSS read 
etc. as now, Bana must be taken to have known for certain 
that Bhasa was’ the pioneer in that field, for Bana cannot 
be taken to include a contemporary work among Bhasa’s 
works. It may be asked why we do not dismiss the 
Mattavildsa from the list, as in the case of others, on account 
of its being ascribed to a definite author. But the Matta- 
vildsa stands distinct from the other MSS in that it is 
contemporaneous with Bana, and Bana does not mention 
as a characteristic of Bhasa. The natural 
inference from this is that Bhasa MSS in Bana’s time did 
contain the name of the author in their prastdvand or 
sthdpand ; and therefore, that the present sthdpands are, 
as Dr. Sukthankar and Prof. Dhruva seem to suggest, 
mutilated and contain some later additions.* The portion 
containing the name of the author and the piece in the 
^rastdvand which existed in Bana’s time is now not to be 
seen. If the changes be due to some uniform process 
worked in the South, MSS of Bhasa if unearthed in the 
North will, it is hoped, solve the problem conclusively. 

Further, much is sought to be niade of the 
testimorty of Visvanatha of the fifteenth century, who 
observes in connection with the position of Nandi and 
Butradhdra : — 

1 Sukfehankar, JBBAS, 1925, p. 1S8 ; Dhruva, Svapm upar navo praMs, 
pp. 6-11, Also, Sarup, Vision^ lutr., p. 28 ; Thomas, J'BAS, 1928, pp. 877;, 899. 
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(p. 63, Prof. Kane’s edition). The Vikmnwrva.HJya is here 
j'ivcn as an instance of the practice of old iMSS in deference 
to the views of .some writer From the critical 

apparatus tf) 1 liliebiandt’s edition of the Mutlrurtikmsa 
we know that one of the very liest i^LSStif the Miidrartikmsa 
places the words snFwsir etc. before the introductory 
sianKa.' Visvanfitha notices herein an e.vceptional case. 
And an exception only proves the rule, even according to 
VisvanStba, that the redial of the Nandi and not the 
entrance of the Suiradhara commenced a play ; and 
under these circumstances Bana must have u.sed the 
expression to distinguish Bhasa’s plays from 

others which followed the usual practice of a Ndmii 
beginning a play. “ 

In spite of the ingenious efforts by Dr, Banerji 
Snstri and Dr. Lindenau to show that refers 

to the stage reform of BhSsa, in combining the functions 
of the .Sulnulhara and the Sthapaka, the shortening of 
the preliminaries and relegating them to the green-room, 
we think that the verse, in this sense, is merely descriptive 
and does not serve as signifying any special characteristic 
of Bhasa.* BSna wanted to compare Bhasa’s plays 
with temples — “in the same words with some not very 
obvious objects of comparison.’’* At the same time, 
we do not see in these words any special features of 
Bhasa such as the Sutradhara taking part in the drama, 
as is maintained by Dr. Raja,* 

To turn to the other pddas of the verse, Bana has 
noted Bhasa’s dramas as and othw- As to both 

of these, Dr. Raja and others refuse to see numerous 
characters and episodes in these dramas.*' 

As to it may be said that Bana uses the 

term taking into consideration the proportion of the 
length of the dramas to the number of characters, viz, 
small one act plays have comparatively many characters. 
Or perhaps it may be that Bana means by it, 

and every one will endorse the view that our dramas 

t Konow, J-4, 49, p. SS4, 2 Faraiajape, Pmiima, Iwtr., p* XIV, 3 
Baiiarji SaBtri, JMAS, lOsiX, pp. 068”869 ; Liiatoaa, pp. 3$, 37, 4 Keifcb, BB, 

p, 91; Cf. also SaktliaBkar, JBEA8, 1925, pp. ISO-lSl ; BaddI, F/F, 47, p. 212 ; 
Kano, ly F, 1920, p. 97, $ MI, 2, pp, msm ; JOB, 1, pp. 228-230. Wo ato 

fneiinod to take Bftna^s statement as referring to tbe partienlar mode of opening 
adopted in the Bfeasa’ dramas 'which is generally muiform, ’viss. of the Praa^aii^a^ 
type, i Baja, ifl/, 2, pp. 2dd‘‘2d6; Bevdhar, p. 44 ; Baddi, F/F, 47» 

pp. 212-218. 
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introduce characters of various types and vicissitudes. 

It has been boldly asserted that there are no 
patakas in our collection of dramas.' True it is, that the 
episodes {patakas) in our dramas are not up to the 
standard of some of the best ones in literature, but that 
does not mean that they are not episodes, they are 
episodes all the same." Instances are: the episode of 
Padmavatiparinaya in the Svapna, Valivadha and 
Sugrivakatha in the Ahh, Vidusaka Katha or 
Aiigulikavrtta in the Auf, Sajjalaka-Madanika Katha in 
the Car, Bharata Katha in the Prat, Vina Kathanaka in 
the Pratijnd, and Saiikansana Katha in the Bdl. Out of 
the one-act plays, the episode of the Brahmanas may be 
taken as an instance of pataka from the Mv. It would 
thus be clear that nearly all the Trivandrum plays contain 
patakas and thus answer the description by Bana. 

Some take ''pataka' to mean patakasthmiaka'’, “ but 
both are quite distinct terms and there is no chance of the 
one being mistaken for the other. Still, if pataka is taken 
to mean ‘Dramatic irony’, the instances of the latter given 
in the first Chapter (Sec. 4, Patdkdsthdnaka) will show 
that the term is applicable to our plays in that sense also. 

Prof. Kane objects to the use of the term Ndtaka 
for all the plays in our group as, according to him, the 
term applies only to the Svapna, Bdl, Avi, Abh and 
Prat^ But it should be noted, as has been observed by 
the same scholar, that Bana was attempting a comparison 
in general terms, and further, the one-act plays also 
deserve to be called Ndiakas in general.® 

According to Prof. Ray by the comparison of Bhasa- 
dramas with so many temples, “Bana perhaps means to 
say that the dramas of Bhasa were entitled to the same 
amount of veneration as is ordinarily reserved for a 
Devakula”.' We think that Bana has purposely used 

t Baja, ZII, 2, p,256 ; Devdhar, Plays eic.^ p. 44 ; Kane, VJY, 1920, p, 102, 
2 Bharata Ndtya ^dstra XIX. 23 

Also, SihUi/adar^zM, VI. 67. I 

s Hivargaokar, Marathi translation, Vol. I, p. 20 ; Ghatak, JDL, 12, p. 16. 
4 K7F, 1920, p. 99. 5 Kane, VJY, 1920, p. 97 ; Dhmva, Madhyama, Intr., pp. 

22-28 ; Smpna^ Intr., pp. 20-22. fi ISvapna^ Intr., p, XV. 
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the term ‘Devakula’ to convey the idea that there was an 
atmosphere of ‘holiness’, ‘sublimity’, round tiicse Bhusa- 
dramas, such as is associated with temples. Otherwise, 
he could very well have compared Bhasa-dramas with 
‘palaces’ (Tni^l%) as all the epithets erjually apply to 
royal palaces also. But as he int(’ndcd to emphasize the 
holy, almost divine, halo attached to these dramas he 
employed the term ‘temple’ The term applies 

to our dramas as they deal with noble subjects, high 
ideals, arc didactic, and there is no trace of low morality 
or anything that would be deemed sacrilegious by even an 
orthodox Brahmin. 

The whole verse etc. has thus been 

proved to be applicable in general to the Trivandrum 
plays. It has not been proved by those who doubt Bana’s 
statement that he was giving fanciful descriptions. His 
statements in the same context, concerning Pravarasena, 
Satavfihana, etc. are found to be correct, and hence there 
is no reason why Bana should not be trusted. 

Thus it i.s that Bana gives an additional chain to 
our evidence in linking the Trivandrum plays to Bhasa. 

VAKPATIRAJA ( Eighth Century) 
in his GaUdavaha, v 800, describes Bhasa as ‘a 
friend of fire’ ( wit etc.). “The epiliiet’’ as Dr. 

Wintemitz says, “would be extremely appropriate for our 
plays”.* Dr. Banerji Sastri and Prof. Ghatak have 
given an exhaustive list of references from the dramas 
wherever the term ‘fire’ occurs — expressions such as fire 
of anger, sacrificial fire, etc. being included in the list.” 
It is neither necessary, nor correct, we think to go so far 
for proving the of the author of the Trivandrum 

plays. The appearance of Agni in human form {Abh, VI. 
24-27 ; Avi, IV. 8 ) as also the mention and description of 
conflagrations and fires in a number of these plays ( Patlc, 
1. 6-19; Bdl, 11. 24; Dv, 32; Dgh, 22; Svapna, Act 1 
Lavanaka Dahana ) — are sufficient, it is hoped, to justify 
the epithet. 

This also strengthens the conclusion of Bhasa’s 
authorship of the Trivandrum plays. 

The next author, worth mention, referring to some 

1 Frohiem^ 122; 0B, I>©o, 1924 , . p. S4L 8 Banerji Saalrl, JEASf 
., 1921 , .p. m Ghatak, IDL, 12, pp. 1748, 
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peculiar feature of Bhasa, is 

J AY ADEV A {12m A. D. ) 
viho in his Prasannaraghava says 

■wi# fre: fwssnR: 1 

11 

Bhasa is here described as the ‘Laughter of Poetry, 
( Hasa, in other words, means ‘humour,’ and 
there are many instances of boisterous pp. 

59-61 ) and quiet (Pm^, p. 13 ; Mv^ p. 22} humour in our 
plays.’ Other examples are the scenes in which the 
characters of^Santusta ( Avi), Maitreya {Car), Vasantaka 
(Svapna), Sahara (Car), Sudhakara ( Pmi ) etc. are 
presented. The scenes between Bhima and Ghatotkaca 
in the Mv and between Bhima and Brhannala and 
Abhimanyu ( in the Pane ) are also full of subtle humour. 
Hasa as used by Jayadeva does not mean ‘alliteration’, 
as taken by Dr. L6vi. Curiously enough. Dr. Raja fails 
to see any trace of humour in these plays f 

In the introductory verses in praise of gods and poets 
in the Avantisundankathd which has been ascribed to 

DANDIN (?) 

there is the following verse ( p. 2, verse 1 1 ) in glorification 
of Bhasa® : — 


Bhasa is herein said to be living through his dramas 
which are, as it were, his body. One Bhasa, like the God 
Vasudeva described in his Dt>, has assumed so many 
forms ! We are told in this verse about two 
characteristics of Bhasa’s dramas, viz., that the five 
technical divisions known as sandhis, such as mtikha etc., 
are clearly visible in these dramas, and that they possess 
distinct differentiating characteristics such as different 
vrttis (styles of compositions), as suit the prevailing 
sentiments. These cannot be said to be the characteristics 
exclusively applicable to Bhasa, as the poet has to bring 
out his point through comparison; and our plays will 


1 Banerji Sa$tri,, JBABt 319SI1, 'pw $81, 2, 262*.,' 3 

Avantisundat^katM, Daksinabharafcl Series, Sq. $* Madras, 192:1, , . ; ; ' * 
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deserve cnnsidcration to be ranked among Bhrisa's works 
if they do not militate against these descriptions. That 
these plays answer the iir.st characteristic will he seen from 
AI.M. T, Ganapati Sastri's commentaries on liiem, as also 
fnnn the introductions by Prof. Dhruva and \'enkatanuna 
Sastri to the different plays in the group edited by tltem.’ 
With regard to the second concerning the styles (vrttis), 
a close study of these dramas shows thtit llic poet has 
recourse to tlifferent styles as befit the occasion. Such 
diffen.-nces, in iht? same drama, do not speak diversity 
of authorship. It will thus be seen that Dandin’s 
characteristics a]>pl\ to these plays and hence they may 
he taken to have come from Bhfisa. 

W'c find, therefore, that the characteristics of 
Bhasa mentioned by Bana, Vakpati, Jayadeva and 
Dandin are all found in our plays. “It would certainly 
be a nonsequiiur," as Dr. Keith says, "to conclude 
that the Trivandrum plays are Bhasa’s, simply because 
they are begun l)y the Siltradhara."'’ But, as would be 
readily seen above, our conclusion is not based on that 
interpretation of Bana’s testimony alone ; it has been 
confirmed by other unimpeachable grounds. 

SOME BHASA verses AND THEIR BEARING 
ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

It is well known that there are thirteen verses in 
all that are ascribed to Bhasa by anthologists and none 
of them is found in the Trivandrum plays. Some of 
them clearly may not belong to him as they are attributed 
to others. One of them is found in the Mattavilasa. 
The topic of the anthology verses will be dealt with in 
detail later on. Here we shall consider only one verse 
from the anthologists, which the ^amgadharapaddhati 
has ascribed to Bhasa : and this ascription is not 
doubted by Dr. Weller, Dr. Sarup and Dr. Thomas.” 

The verse runs thus s 

1 Ci GaBafjati Ssstd, M7448; pp. 115-116; 

pp. 127-P28; Dhruva, (Sad Intt,, pp. 30-32 ; Pradhmmi 

Pmtijila'i2ud'Bin.)f lnhic,,pp» 86-38;. ^eakateraaia Sanaa, Ablmelm, Infcn, pp, 
XIV-XV; Hatiyappa, QJMS^ 23, pp,.242-243* .. ,2 ■ 62, p. 60, S WoHor, Fesifiabr 

Jacobi, p|>. Ilf, 120-122 ; Siirup, Yislon, Iatr„ p, 8 ; Thomas, IBA8, 1928, pp. 884-885. 
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This clearly shows points of connection with 
Avi, IV. 9 : 



*in5»=3?:f?5T*rt i 


The two verses, besides the simile of the “Nouveau 
riche,” contain a number of common words (underlined 
above for easy reference) indicating a common authorship. 
Similar features to the above anthology verse are found 
in Car, I. 26 ; Pane, I. 6, 7, 18 ; Pratijiid, I. 4 ; Avi, V. 1 
and Car, I. 28. ‘Adhya’ ‘rich’ seems to be a favourite 
word with the writer of these plays. 

“The resemblance shown is, be it noted,” as 
aptly observed by Dr. Thomas, “not between the 
latter [ i. e. the author of the Trivandrum plays ] and 
the author of some Svapnavdsavadatta, but between 
him and Bhasa nominatim”.’ 

_ Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri in his. introduction to 
the Ascaryacudamani (p. 25) quotes from Abhinavabharati, 
a commentary on Bharata Ndtyasdstra by Abhinavagupta, 
the following passage which contains one v^erse from 
Bhasa : ii ^ 55^% i srsi i 1 3Ts=3n?f- 

I Hsn ^ I ^ 'h?5rr r i 

: - T \ - ■ ■■_ . 

5f?n[E3 

Abhinavagupta cites this as an instance of raitdra.'^ 

In deference to Prof. Dhruva’s wish we herewith 
append our rendering of the verse. For the missing 
syllables in the first line we read ‘sr^’ and propose 
‘rr??’ for ‘=grre?t’ in the second line, and for 

‘r ■ We translate:, that (divine) Tretdyuga 

1 IBA8, 1928, pp, 884-885. 2 occurs, wifch sliglii variations, at 

p. 820, of thQ NatyaMstra^ Vol. I., GOS, Ho* 8^ . •: ■ 
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mny be said lo have come to an end ( since Kavana is 
intent on outrage ) ; that Maithili does not at present 
seem to he the object of Kama’s love par excellence 
(as she is in great danger). The heart of this man 
( I. c.. »tf Rfnana ) is not kind (as owing tu lust he has 
become cruel ). jf tins man ( nsf:, i. c., the speaker of 
this verse \yhom we take to be Hanuman ) were to 
catch hold of Havana he ( t. e., the speaker, Hanuman ) 
will not be satisiicd unless the latter’s ( ww, 1. e., Havana’s ) 
body was cut lo thousands of pieces. in the 

second and third line has been taken to refer to Havana, 
and (in the sense of to the speaker of 

the verse. We are doubtful alwut the word ?swit. 

This verse is not found in the Trivandrum plays. 
Its context renders it probable that the verse must refer 
to sonic Hama play, and Prof. Dhruva connects the 
verse with the Prat after Bharata’s speech ; i 

I ( ).' 

We do not think the verse fits in with the sentiments 
of Bharata expressed in that speech or later on. 
SumaiUra reports tlie news of the abduction of Sita to 
Bharata and after uttering “what ? ( do you say Sita 
has been ) abducted ?," the latter falls down unconscious. 
He has to be consoled, cheered up and is in an unhappy 
mood; afterwards he expresses his wrath sarcastically 
but he is angry with his mother, not with Havana. It 
will be seen, therefore, that there is no occasion in 
Bharata’s mood for uttering the verse quoted by 
Abhinavagupta which Prof. Dhruva assigns to Bharata. 
We find a suitable context for the verse in the Abh in 
the second act after verse 15. Hanuman is gradually 
becoming enraged towards Havana, so much, that after 
verse 15, he says that he cannot restrain his anger 
(smisife and he must have uttered the verse 

etc. after vrsif i in the same 

context. It will be seen that both Maithili and Havana 
are there? the latter is giving cause for Hanuman to 
express the sentiments contained in the verse (tatgu etc. ) 
by his behaviour with Sita ; and further, Hanuman in 
the height of his anger thinks of himself as performing 
the work of Arya RSma ( ), which 

1 Pratifna^ p. 115; p, (Tejtt)* Bhraw, 2‘^mtimS, Iiilr*, 

!>* 20 ; Pmiimanu lupta miga^ Dc. Ml p. 364. 
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is, as the verse in question says, destroying Ravana to 
pieces (%555ir: sfT?p=!i). Second thoughts, however, 
convince Hanuman of the futility of such a course 
being followed by him, as he says immediately afterwards : 

um i 

gf? wt rr^5!3T ii 

{^&/^IL 16) 

and so he reserves the task of killing Ravana for Sri Rama. 
There appears to be a break between i grt# 

HTSRrr^ and and the verse etc. must naturally 

come between the two to give expression to Hanuman’s 
uncontrollable anger. 

If the above context suggested by us be correct. 
Prof. Dhruva's objection as to Bhasa’s authorship of the 
Abh becomes invalid.* The fact that as many as two 
verses from the Abh have been omitted in the ^ MS and 
one in the ^ MS as used by Venkatarama Sarma, lends an 
added plausibility to the view that the verse etc. 

might have slipped from the Abhj' 

Thus, the two above-mentioned verses go to prove 
genuine Bhasa echoes in the Trivandrum plays ; and we 
have already proved Bhasa’s authorship of them on the 
testimony of the Ndtyadarpana and Rajasekara, confirmed 
by Bana, Vakpati, Jayadeva and Dandin. As aptly 
observed by Dr. Keith, “to ignore these coincidences 
and to leave us with an anonymous dramatist of the 
highest Indian rank is to demand too much from 
probability”.* 

SOME CONTEAEY VIEWS ON THE AUTHENTICITY 
OE THE TEIVANDEUM PLAYS. 

Apropos of the question of the authorship of these 
plays some contrary views need refutation and in the 
following pages an attempt will be made to answer the 
views held by the antagonists. The problem divides itself 
into four heads, viz. (i) whether Saktibhadra is the author 
of these plays ; {ii) whether Sudraka is the author ; (m) 
whether these dramas show any Kerala influence ; and (iv) 
whether they are stage adaptations or compilations. 

1 Bhruva, Prafima, Intr., pp. 17-20. 2 Ahh, II. 7, III, 9 and VI. 20 from 
G-anapati Sasfcri’s edn, are not found in tlie MSS used for the Lahore edn. Of-p. 2S n. 
4 ; p. 38 n. 4 ; and p, 75 n. $ of the latter. % lA^ 52, p. 60. - ; , , ^ . 
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i. Bi I Asa versus sa kti bi i a dr a. 

On ihc basis of the structural and verbal similarities 
that exist between Saktibliadra’s Amrryacthjrimaiji and 
some ol t!u' Trivandrum plays, Saklibhadra is asserted to 
ite the author ut the plays or at least some ('f them. 
,M licit capital is made of the fact_ of the three Kama 
dramas \i/. the Pw/, Abh and Ascarytz being found 
‘‘Cftmpriseti together in an old injured iriial MS of 
Malabar*’.' Bui “a MS copy just like any printed book of 
selections in modern times, may and can comprise within 
itself the writing of different authors without any harm”;' 
So this proves nothing. 

I’rof. A., Krishna Pisharoti, who suggests the 
authorship of Saktibhadra, controverts it further on, on 
account of the author’s name being found in the Ascarya, 
staling “we do not see why from these dramas alone {i. e. 
Tr. Bhusa plays) he should have withheld his name.”' 
Prof. Sastri also inodihes his statement by saying that it 
is “without .sulticient warrant”.* 

^Ir. .Mcnon, and probably Dr. Iliranand Sastri also, 
base their conjecture on the authority of Prof. Pisharoti 
and Prof. Sastri ; and the latter, as shown above, are not 
very sure of their position.* We shall first consider 
whether on internal evidence, the three Rama dramas 
could be assigned to a single author. The Prat and 
Jicarya stand quite distinct on account of the different 
plans of action conceived by their respective authors to 
carry out the same events e. g. abduction of Sita, in the 
two dramas. Differences of temperament are visible in 
the use of the statue-house in the Prat and of Cudamani 
and Anguliyaka in the Ascarya^ for helping the course of 
action. Rama is shown more dignified and having a 
keener sense of moral duty in the Prat. The Abh cannot 
be from the pen of the author of the Ascarya as there are 
many overlappings and repetitions ( e. g. scenes of 
Asokavanika, fire-ordeal, etc.) which common sense would 
forbid a common author from introducing in a subsequent 
work of his.* 

In noting the similarities of the Ascarya with the 

1 Kiappiiswaml Sastri, p. 19 . 2 Paranja'pe, ABI, 9, p. 5. 

pp. *21, 36, at p. 36. 4 Ascarya, Intr., p. 19. 5 Meiion, IHQ, 3, 

pp. 220-223 ; AFU, pp. 481-434. Hkanauda 'Sastri,. J£.4 jSI, 28, p. 10. i Paraiijape, 
JBI, 9, PP‘ 6*8 ; cl. also, Wtuternita, Kuj^, Com, VoL, pp. 6-8. 
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Trivandrum group, the above-mentioned scholars seem 
to have ignored points of difference between the two, 
which tell quite _another story. The Nandi verse and 
prologue in the Ascarya a.re oi the nature of classical 
dramas and not ‘short and succinct’ like the Bhasa plays, 
and they mention the name _and works of the author. 
The Bharatavakya in the A&carya is of quite different 
type from the normal etc. of the Trivandrum 

plays. Further, as stated by Prof. Paranjape, “ideas 
and expressions, words and phrases, characterization and 
plot-construction have very little in common with the 
salient features of the Bhasa plays”.' 

Saktibhadra mentions the Unmddavasavadaita as 
one of his works in the prologue to the d.sc/zrya: and the 
anti-Bhasaites are at pains to identify it with some one 
or the other of the Trivandrum plays. Prof. 
Kuppuswami declares the Unnidda to be “closely similar 
in spirit and plot to the Pratijnd'\ or that it was another 
title for the having reference to Yaugandhar- 

ayana’s ruse of feigned madness; the learned Professor 
makes a further guess of the being identical 

with a MS in Govt. Oriental MSS Library, R. No. 2784, 
docketted as Vlndvdsavadatta, but concludes that “in the 
present state of our knowledge it is not possible to lift up 
any of these state, ments above the sphere of a reasonable 
guess”.“ The same Vindvdsavadatta has been assigned 
to Sudraka by A. R. Sarasvati.® Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 
on account of the words Unnidda and Svapna being 
synonymous, and relying on the fact of the three Rama 
dramas being found in one MS, is “tempted to think of 
the probable identity of the Trivandrum play with the 
work of Saktibhadra” .■* 

The first three acts of the Vindvdsavadatta have 
appeared in book form, and the later acts are in course of 
publication in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras.® 
Dr. C. K. Raja, in a paper read before the Patna Oriental 
Conference, of which only a summary has appeared in the 
proceedings and transactions, states that the play consists 
of eight acts.® Possibly this is the same work referred 
to in the Mdlati-Mddhava, Act II, 

1 ABI^ 9, p. 9, 2 Kuppuswami Sastri, Ascaryay Intr,, pp. 9, 20 at p. 

20. 3 QJMS, 12. pp. 276, 278. 4 MABIf 28, p. 10. 5 Madras Oriental Series, 

Ko. 2; JOB, Bee, 1936, pp. 1-18. 6 00, TI,p. 598. 
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ns would appear from 15* sfeqit’ (p. 8, 

Viiuivdmvadiitla, M.C), 8. )• We have carefully gone 
through the portion f)f the drama piiblislied so far, and 
hiul that it has much in common with the Pratijna of 
Bhiisa. rina-e arc, however, important divergences in the 
plot from the I'dayana plays of Bhfisa and the known 
t'dayana legends. Thus, this play speaks of the 
engagcnieni of Vfisavadattfi with Sanjaya, dream 
of IVfahilscna, his plan to capture U d a y a n a 
specially with the intention of making the latter 
his son-in-law, Yaugandharfiyana also having an unlucky 
dream and spreading the news of the death of Udayana 
in the fight, Yaugandharayana’s staging a fake funeral of 
himself in the presence of the public who were under the 
illusion of his magic (vidyd), war between Pradyota and 
Vatsaraja’s supporters, etc. There are to be seen many 
BhSsa echoes in the work, showing that the author was 
quite familiar with Bhasa’s works. Healsoseems to be well- 
versed in classical dramas. Viijdvdsavadatta is only the 
name by which the work was known to tlic owner of the 
MS. “There is nothing in the body of the MS”, as has 
been observed by IVof. K. Sastri, “to warrant this title”.’ 
Much importance, therefore, need not be attached to it. 
We are inclined to think that this Vindvdsavadaita is the 
same as the (Jnmddavdsavadatta written by Saktibhadra, 
and that, therefore, there is no necessity to look up to 
any one of the Trivandrum plays for identification with 
the, Unmdda and subsequently, ascription of the whole lot 
to Saktibhadra. 

Prof. Dhruva brings forth the testimony of Sakti- 
bhadra himself, which is against the conjecture of assigning 
the Bhfisa plays to him.^ The prologue to the Ascarya 
states in unmistakable terms that there was no Sanskrit 
drama in Kerala before Saktibhadra’s time, *. e., tenth 
century. But we have references to Bhasa long before 
that time, at any rate, since the seventh century ( Bana ). 
Hence, Saktibhadra cannot be the author of the plays 
that were known centuries before his time. 

I Mad» Or. Senes, p. 1* 2 JPratwm^ Infer., pp, ef*. 
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Cumulative effect of what we have stated above 
is conclusively against the authorship of Saktibhadra. 
He was simply an imitator of Bhasa. Ascription of 
the Trivandrum plays to Saktibhadra, in Dr. Keith’s 
opinion, “evinces the same curious lack of discrimination 
which ascribes to Dandin the Avantisundarlkathd, credits 
Bana with the Pdrvatlparinaya and would rob Kalidasa 
of the litusamhdra.”' 

a. SUDRAKA ? 

Of late, it has been seriously propounded by some 
that Sudraka may be the author of some of these 
Trivandrum plays.“ Mr. A. R. Sarasvati identifies 
Sudraka with Vikramaditya and credits him with the 
authorship of the Mrcchakatika and Vindvdsavadatta,^ 
the latter of which, as indicated above, may have 
come from Saktibhadra. In the introduction to the 
^Caturhhdi0 the editors follow the same view and 
ascribe the Mrcch, Bdl, Avi and V atsardjacarita to 
Sudraka.' Mr. Sankar tries to prove the identity of Bhasa 
and Sudraka placing Bhasa (that is, Sudraka, according 
to him) between 475-500 A. D. and ascribes to him the 
authorship of the Svapna, Pratijnd, Abh, Pane, Dv, Bal, 
Avi, Padmaprdbhrtaka and Mrcch^ 

All these scholars pronounce the Car to be an 
abridgment for stage purposes of the Mrcch or a different 
recension of the latter, and on general grounds of 
similarity ascribe some of the Trivandrum plays to 
Sudraka. Relationship between the Car and Mrcch will 
be considered in a later chapter and there it will be shown 
especially on account of the essential differences between 
the two, that the Mrcch is the revised and enlarged 
version of the Cdr. Both these works can never be 
contemporaneous, nor can they be the wmrk of the same 
author. It will tbus be seen that in the view of the 
matter that we take, the question of Sudraka does not 
arise, he being later in time to the composition of the 
Trivandrum plays, and the latter works being from the 
pen of one author, there can be found no works from 

1 SSL, p. Xin. 2 A. B. Sarasvati, QJfMS, 12, pp. 268-282 ; 
Bamaknslwja Kavi, Avantimndankatkd, Intr.; Saukar, AMV, 2, pp. 41-64. 3 

QJMS, 12, p. 276. 4 Infer., pp. II-III. 5 Vatmrajacariimi is an alfeernative 

title for the Pratij^ MjS nsed by T. 0. Saeferi, p* 78 printed Pratijfia} No. 12642 
in' Ae Ctot* 0oVfc. M8B Inforary, Madras; . 
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aniftngsl them to be fathered upon Sudraka or an}'i>ody 
else. 

KERALA INFLUENXE. 

It haf^ been c< intended that these plays show a 
Kerala iniiuence as is cvitlent from “Some Prakrit 
passages.”* Three words from the Car have been picked 
up by J)r. I'Jaja as showing a Kerala origin, of which 
‘(oy//n' has been shown l)y Dr. Thomas to he of Sanskrit 
paternity, am! the j)ther two also, are shown not to be due 
to any Kerala iniiuence by Marihar Sastri/ 

Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri finds in the use of the 
word ‘Samhatnihay a reference to the Sambandha marriages 
prevalent in Mal.ibar. The learned scholar further finds 
in IMahftsena's queen an elderly Malayalum lady and a 
hlalayali in ^’auga^dharayana/ We fail to see any special 
Malayali characteristic in them. As to Sambandha 
marriagtw, “Sambandha is neither more nor less than civil 
ntarriage with right of divorce. The presentation of a 
cloth by the vara to the vadhti with a socitil dinner 
constitutes the entire ritual. No Sanskrit nnintras are 
recited... The wife does not share the religious life of her 
liusband and the husband does not interdine with his wife 
Applying these tests to the marriages of 
Vasa\»adatta and Kurang!, which are alleged to be 
Sambandha marriages, we find that neither of these can 
be styled as such on any account. Mr. R. Kavi, another 
anti-BhSsaite, asserts on the contrary that these dramas 
show no Malayalam influence.® Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti 
has tried to show, time and again, basing his conclusion 
on small details that can very well be found anywhere in 
India and not confined to Kerala alone, that these dramas 
proceed from Kerala ;® such, e. g., are : (») The queen’s 
sympathy towards a low-born person has been taken to 
imply that she was a sQdra woman in accordance with the 
practice of the Kerala kings. Obviously a far-fetched 
interpretation ! The fact that the queen’s brother was a 
king of Sauviras speaks against any such assumption. 
(«) The form of address ‘Matula’ { ‘Uncle’ ) to old persons 

1 JOB, 1, pp. 21T-226._ 2 Thomas, JBAS, 1928, p. 890; Harihar 

Sastri, /OB, ^,pp. 2iO-21S, 5 Intr., pp. 26-27, f iC. G. SABkar, 

letter dated 14-8-B2. S /ilTBS, 2, p. 143. i Av% Skatna'a.yhMm, 4, pp, 287, 
W, 290ete ; 5, pp, 279, 283 etc,; Abh, MU, 4, p. 141 ; 5, pp. 125, 248 ; Bdl, QmS, 
19S5-86, reprint, pp. 1, 12, 17, 21, 89 etc.; QIMS, 12, pp. 394-896 ; 14, 

p|), 47-48. Cf. lor’ the latter statement,; 5, p. 122 a. 1. 
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is not restricted to Kerala alone. {Hi) At one place, Prof. 
Pisharoti is constrained to admit that the author was a 
non-Malayali, showing thereby the necessity of extreme 
caution required in jumping to conclusions from isolated 
instances. 

Messrs. Pisharotis on account of (1) the absence of 
Sita in the coronation, (2) reference to statue-houses, and (3) 
manner of worshipping the statues, find a local colouring 
therein.^ 

As to the queen not partaking in the coronation, Dr. 
G. Sastri has shown that it was only in the first coronation 
of Rama in the Prat that Sita did not take part as it 
was a coronation as Yuvaraja and hence of secondary 
importance. Besides, Vasistha, Vamadeva and others 
knew before-hand that the coronation was not to take 
place.** And further, by separating Sita the poet described 
the valkala-incident foreshadowing forest life. On 
the occasion of the main coronation of Rama as}, king, 
however, Sita is mentioned as having been with him. 
Similarly in the Abh at the main coronation, Sita 'is 
described as being with Rama.® Prof. Paranjape, on the 
other hand, says that Sita did not take part in either and 
justifies Sita’s absence in the first coronation on the 
authority of the Rdmdyana* As to the second 
coronation, he says that the Rdmdya^ia mentions , Sita’s 
accompanying Rama on the occasion and also of 
Satrughna and Bharata and the mothers ; but Bhasa did 
not follow the Rdmdyana in making Rama alone leave the 
stage lest the stage would have been left empty. It was 
thus for the convenience of the stage and not for the 
custom of Kerala that Rama leaves the stage alone, a 

Turning to the second argument of the Pisharotis, 
viz. that the idea of the Pratima-grha is^ suggested from 
the statue of a Chera king in a Siva temple at 
Tiruvanchikulam, Dr. Sastri distinguishes ^he 
Pratima-grhas in the drama from the statue in the Siva 
temple. The drama mentions the statue-house as 
intended for the installations and worship of the departed 
kings and not a Siva or Visnu temple with the statue of 

1 Crifimmi, pp, BO-Sl, 2 Critical Stud^^ f, 100 ; BSOS^ 3, pp. 630-631. 

5 Pi'at, p. 131. » 

Abh. p. 81. sffffTRt, #cPir I 

PratimS, Inti-., pp. XIII-XIX. 
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a departed kin^,'. “The sort of Pratima-grha described 
in the Pratima," says MM. Dr. G. Sastri, is ti> be found 
nowhere’’.' But the fact that such statues are not confined 
to Kerala only stands proved by the discovery of 
Saisunaga statues some fifteen years ago, MM. Dr. 
Haraprasad Sastri has drawn attention to the prevalence 
of the custom of erecting stone images for the departed 
kings in Kajputana called Chatris, from ancient times. 
These statues are worshipired daily and food is offered to 
them. Curiously enough, kings dead in war are presented 
in statues on horseback, those dying natural death in 
other postures.* It will be seen, therefore, that this 
contention also of the Pisharotis falls to the ground. 

White-washing of the statue-house, flowers and 
other preliminaries of worshipping described in the Prat 
are taken as showing Kerala influence. That such is the 
custom all over India may be .seen even today. Purther, 
BhSsa might have taken his description from the 
Ramayana itself. 

In order to strengthen the argument of Kerala 
origin, it is stated that the Prat must come after Kalidasa, 
the Car after Sfldraka, and the Avi after Dandin.* 

As to the genealogy of Raghu’s dynasty, it has been 
proved, that both Kalidasa and Bhtsa have taken it 
from a common source, which Dr. G. Sastri says to be the 
Visnn Purdfia, and the two commentaries on the 
Raghtivamia confirm him.* This view finds further 
support from the HarivamSa (chapter 15) and the 
Brahmaimrdfia^ which give a similar order. Dr. 
Haradatta Sarma in ^''Padmapurmm and Kalidasa’’ has 
shown that the Padmapurdna is the source of Kalidasa 
for the Raghuvamm. So borrowing from Kalidasa is not 
true nor consequently a late date for the Prat, i. e. for 
'JShasa. 

That the Car is the basis for the Mrcch forms 
the subject matter of a subsequent chapter, and hence 
nothing need be said about it at this place. 

No evidence is adduced for dating the Avi after 
Dandin, except that in the Avantimndarikathd^ “we 

1 B80S, S, p. 629; Critical StMdpr p. 09. 2 Haraprasad Sastri, 

JB0M8, 5, p. 669 ; 1929, p J31 ; 00, ¥, pp. 9T-98 ; Paranjape, Pmtiim, Iiitr, pp. 

Xli-XLl S Pisliawti, SSOB, S, p. 107. « BSOSi 3, p. 627 ; Criiiml p. 

m. 
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may find many verses common to it and Avi," ‘ which 
proves nothing. Further it has not been shown that the 
story of the Avi was not existing before Dandin. 

Thus these arguments also fail to bring conviction 
home, and hence the efforts to show Kerala influence in 
these dramas and thereby to indicate them as the 
compositions of a Kerala dramatist are fruitless. 

Dr. Ganapati Sastri experienced sweetness, 
directness and vigour in these dramas and he proclaimed 
these as the characteristic merits of our plays; but, as 
stated by Dr. Thomas, “that is not the character of the 
Kerala Sanskrit in general, — witness the Nalodaya and 
similar works”.* 

Further, these dramas are quite well known in 
Kerala since the last ten centuries. Had they been the 
work of any Cakyar or a Kerala dramatist, the 
rhetoricians or anthologists might have embodied the 
names of the authors when they took verses from these 
plays. This clearly shows that they are nqt the works of 
any poet from the South. ' 

We do not know anything definitely about the 
ability of the Cakyars to compose dramas in Sanskrit. 
Prof. Otto Stein ( IndoUgica Pragmsia, 1, 1929, pp. 21 ff. ) 
has already raised doubts as to how far the CakySrs 
were literary men who were capable of recasting classical 
dramas by shortening them and working them up into stage 
plays.”' Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti, on the other hand, 
declares them to be literary men and scholars, but this 
does not seem to be proved. Sanskritists must really 
be grateful to Prof. Pisharoti for the amount of varied 
information supplied by him with regard to the Kerala 
theatre.'* Illustrations also accompany his learned 
articles published in the A UJ and therein he tells us about 
the various types of the spectacular entertainments in 
Kerala under three heads, the religious, secular and 
semi-religious. For the Bhasa controversy, we are 
concerned with the last head which deals with Sanskrit 
dramas — especially the variety known as “Kufiyattam.” 
The number of acts in which the Cakyars can train 

1 Pishaiofcis, BSOS, 8, p. 107. 2 JBAS, 1928, p. 881. 3 Wintemite, 

BBBI, S, p. 11. 4 Pisharoti, IHQ, 1. pp. 338-340 r/BSaS, 1925. pp. 846-251 ; 

QJMS, 12, pp. 183-196 : JAU, 1, pp. 91-113 ; 3, pp. 141-169 ; ADC, pp. 48-66 ; BSOS, 
3, pp. 111-114 (i& collaboration with A. K. i 
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themselves is» seventy-two including some prahasanas and 
< <ne-:tcl plays. Many of these acts have been icleniirted. 
T'ne stfrcoiy[)ed sthdpana is said to be due to Kerala 
reform. Now, the stage reform in Kerala is not placed 
earlier than the eighth century, while the Svapnavasava- 
datta I and the other plays of the group ) existed in the form 
in whicli \vc have it at present, much before that time. It 
is, tfierefore, most reasonable to suppose that Bhfisa’s 
dramas were most popular in the South from early times 
on account of their being admirably suited for the stage. 
And the Kerala dramatists and actors were so much 
impressed by the different devices in tliese dramas 
employed for stage economy and the stage-worthiness of 
these plays, that they at once copied those peculiarities 
and embodied them in their manuals. In course of time 
when these dramas lost the/>mrocrj'«d from their sihdpanS, 
people forgot about Bhasa’s authorship of them, and 
came to regard the innovations as tliose inaugurated 
by the Kerala dramatists. 

To sum up the whole discussion about the Kerala 
origin of the Trivandrum Bhasa plays, we may say with 
Prof. Paranjape, who would rather appear to be harsh on 
the so-called Kerala-pandits : “The desecrating 
vandalism of the literary thieves of Kerala may 
certainly be able to mangle and mutilate old plays ; but 
they can never build up a new superstructure of the 
delicacy of a Svapnavdsavadatia or the grandeur of a 
Praiitna^" 

iv. ADAPTATIONS OR COMPILATIONS ? 

Finally it has been suggested as a last recourse 
that if the.se works cannot be the compositions of the 
Kerala poets, those poets must, at least, have brought 
out their compilation or adaptation. Dr. Barnett, however, 
holds that these plays were worked over by the court 
poets of the Papdya kings, while A. R. Sarasvati and 
others take them to be from the Pallava kings,’* In 
support of this Messrs. Pisharotis, Dr. Raja and Prof. K. 
Sastri bring forth no stronger argument than the existence 
of a living tradition among Malayalam pandits;* MM. 
Dr. T. G. Sastri, G. Harihar Sastri, S. Narayenan Potti 

I Infer*, p, XXXI* 2 Ba-mefefe, JBAS, 1919, p. 2S3 ; Saras?afei, 

I HQ, 1, pp. 2268-264 ; also Kavi, 148* 3 Pisharotis, BSOS, 3, p. 116 ; 

Baja, % p* 264 ; Knppnswami Sastri, ISmrtfa, Infer*, p* 19, 
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onrl nthprs disDute the correctness of this tradition.' Di. 

fihs “a substantial basis “g'ics * 

in Dr L6vi’s discoverj^ of two treatises on rhetorics. 

Dr Rnia states that in Malabar there is a dramati^d 
version of the Rdntdyatuz in d 

compilations by Cakyars!’ ^ J 

Rdmdyana Saga is nothing^ else than 

Ascarya. Does the learned Doctor assign the Asc > , 
also to Cakyar authorship ? ’ 

Dr. Thomas has proved that the 
the original Svapna have not undeigone fu v 

nansfooTtation, and they have been attested 

date and in such a manner as to require us to dispense... 

^11 considerations of Kerala dramatic practice . 
An^-tte S«].t w“as, and most popular p.e<* on 

Vmge ' The existence of other dramas of the 8jO“p prior 
?o ttie seventh century A D has been testified by Bapa^ 

The stage reforms in Kerala began long afte Ccv, i-h 

th7 itcarva hails as the first drama from the South, 
SLe Ihe Aeory of adaptation or compilation by actors 
or Pandits is untenable. ^ . u- 

“A compilation”, writes Dr. Winternitz, is a 

literary work composed of materials, culled 

t ^ A like the Puratuis or the Hanuman 

'waka'^ even’ one’of the thirteen Bhhsa plays...has the 
‘mS of originality. It is simply absurd to «11 plap jte 
?mL“ or Avi compilations. M<wbeth and Jul«is C6^a< 
remain works of Shakespeare even when they are adapted 
forth" Se....we always find some original idea [in tlrese 
nlavs l which presupposes an original poet and not a 
compiler” "' Though there is a good deal of change an 

Dr Winternitz’s views regarding the authorship of - these 

^ayrt holds the saiSe views hh°oy‘he.r not bemg 
roniDilo-tions or cidctpt3.tions. S^-ys he . . ^ *.u' ^ 

cTAhfnea, Pancardtra and Bilacarita, to fay nothing 
of such works as the Svapnavasavadatta and PiaUjna 
Yausatidhariycma, or Avtvuiraia are original "'0*5’^" 
caS by any stretch of the term^e design^edas 

dUlereift recensions o£ the play. br. ^ii^Uankar himself, P- 

p’. vii- 
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‘Compilations’.”’ Thus, these Trivandrunri Bhasa plays 
cannot be called adaptations, since, though dramatic 
works such as those of Kalidasa or Shakespeare “arc 
specially liable to recast”, "they do not thereby forfeit 
their connection with their original authors,”'* 

Further, the Cakyars stage only select acts after 
giving dilferent names to them, e. g. Maniranka, 
fyepkalikanktj, Malldnka, etc. with necessary changes." 
Hence the particular act would be adapted for the stage 
and not the whole dramatic work ; so whole dramas 
cannot be set aside as adaptations. We find that all the 
acts from our plays present the same features of style 
and thought, which is quite impossible if a particular 
act is from the stage edition and the remaining part from 
the original. It is but a natural conclusion, therefore, that 
our plays art: not stage copies. Ddmaka Prahasanam 
m.ny be cited as the best instance of a compilation. 

The same argument may be used with regard t«.> 
llut .■j.’lfrtrytf. Select scenes from this play also arc 
enacted ; so why is it a.scribed tt) Saktibhadra ? The 
Matiaviidsa, Sdkuntala and Ndgdnanda also are not 
called adaptations though they form part of the repertory 
of Kerala actors. The A^aiya and Mrcch have different 
names for different acts given by the CakySrs, still they 
pass under the names of their respective authors. It 
seems that our plays are called adaptations simply because 
in addition to their being included in the CSkyar 
repertoire, they are anonymous ; and being so are thought 
capable of being assigned to any one as a common 
property. It is really the most unhappy thing that such 
should be the case with the works of the pioneer Indian 
dramatist 

Though it was argued that a large number of plays 
form part of the “Kerala NStaka Cakra”, the term at present 
is confined only to Bhtsa’s works in the Trivandrum 
series. Why is it that in spite of diligent research no 
further MSS of the so-called Kerala Nataka Cakra are 
discovered ? It may perhaps be that there are no 
separate plays that can be designated as Kerala NStaka 

t 5, f. 11* 1 Thmimt JBAB, p. S77* Bm ako WiiitemilE* 

p* md Thoiuas, JBASf 19M, pp. 306-lOf. $ 

Cl, .Swirl, MSOB, % p* also K* jSama Fisbaratl, JMMAS, 1926, p. 260; 
PtiMroilfi, BS08, ‘3, pp. IIW14* 
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Cakra ; that the Kerala actors, who are called dramatists 
by courtesy, were not original writers in Sanskrit ; and 
that Sanskrit texts alone constituted what has been called 
Kerala Nataka Cakra. 

In spite of various articles elucidating the part the 
Cakj'ars played in the development of the Kerala stage, 
we as yet get no idea as to What they did with legard 
to the texts of Sanskrit works. As justly observed by 
Dr. Johnston, “it would also be desirable to know what 
liberties this school of actors took with the text of other 
plays already known to us in standard recensions ; for 
this would give us some measure of the extent to which the 
originals may have been manipulated for these acting 
versions.”* From the fact that no light has yet been 
thrown on this point by any anti-Bhasaite Kerala scholar, 
which would at once have settled the controversy to a 
great extent, we are afraid, there do not seem to be any 
serious differences between the authors’ and the actors’ 
versions of the same play. 

Why the anti-Bhasaites should not see the other 
way round is a thing that passes understanding. Why 
not take it that all the so-called peculiarities of the 
Kerala stage are imitations of and improvements on BhSsa 
after practical experience ? If these Trivandrum plays 
are really the stage versions of different Sanskrit plays, 
where are the originals of which these plays are mere 
adaptations ? Why is it that of the different dramatic 
pieces enacted by the professional players those of Bhasa 
only should be lost ? Supposing these Trivandrum plays 
had in their prologues an explicit mention of Bhasa as 
their author, or by some good chance we come across 
MSS from the North of Bhasa plays identical with those 
published in the T. S. S., what about the traces of a later 
period, Kerala influence, etc. found in our plays by the 
antagonists ? The kind of evidence demanded by some 
of the non-believers for establishing the authenticity of 
the Trivandrum plays is of such a nature that it can 
never comeforth. 

Thus, all the above arguments would strongly and 
conclusively establish, it is hoped, that these plays are 
original compositions and cannot be called compilations 



ur adaptations by any ^aiiionnt oi provincianhni 

*>{ im;(f»iiwiion. Minor changes are inevitable and miglit 
!jave been introduced by the Ctlkyars for conveniences ot 
tise stage. But that d<ies not rob Bhasa ot the authorship 

ol these plays. It is a relief to read from an antagonist 
’‘l.jlu’isa's plas s ha vt.' Come down to us almost intact with 
Hojiio cunissions".’ 



1 Sankar, JAf F, 2, »■ fiA- 



OHAPTEK III. 

THE DATE OF BHASA. 

Chronology in the history of Indian literature is 
shrouded in mystery and in spite of the efforts of many 
research scholars, most of the riddles still remain unsolved. 
The problem of the date and birth-place of Kalidasa has 
engaged the attention of eminent Sanskritists for over 
a century and still we are without any date or place for 
the Shakespeare of India, that may be acceptable to all. 
•One is rather tempted to quote the oft-repeated utterance 
of a celebrated American orientalist : “All dates given in 
Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled down 
again.” ’ 

The date of Bhasa is one of the most vexed 
questions in Indian chronology and one is surprised to 
find a. difference of over fifteen hundred years in the 
earliest and latest dates ascribed to him by different 
scholars.* We have already seen that these dramas are 
neither compilations nor adaptations, and also that the 
earliest reference to them by name is from Bana (7th 

1 Wbituej, Sansicrii Grammar, Leipzig, 1879, Intr. 2 Of. R. Garbe, 
If'estgabe Jacobs p. 127 ; Sukthaukar, JBBAS, 26, p. 233 ; Kirata, Bbasa’s works, 
Maratbi translaiioii, pp. 215-216. Some of tbe names and dates including new ones 
are given below ; — 

Blnde, Biksbitar, Ganapati Sastri 

Haraprasad Sastti, lihuperkar, ■ 

Kirata and Tatake. ... 6tli-4tli century B. C. 

Jabagii'dar, Kiilkarni, Sbcmbavnekar, 3rd oenfcury B,'C. 

Obaudhury, Dhruva andJayaswal ... 2iid-lst century B. 0. 

Konow, Lindonan, Siirup. Suali, i 

and Weller. I ... 2nd century A. B, 

Banerji Sastri, Bhimdarkar, Jacobi, \ 

Jolly and Keith. ^ ... 3rd century A, 0. 

Lc)§ny and AVinternitJi. ... 4th centuiy A . 0. 

Sankar. ... ... ... 6th or 6tb centauy A. i>. 

Baractt, Bcvdhar, Hirauanda Bastri ) 

Nerurkar, Pisbaroli and Saraswaii. ) 7t.h century A. B. 

Kane and Raja. ... ... .9feb century A. B. 

• Bamavat-ar Sarnnu ...\ lOth centiuy A. B. 

Bastri. ... . ^ mb century A. B. 
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century A. f). ). Therefore all dates later than the 7th 
century assigned to Bhusa are clearly out of order. In 
Ciunini^ at f>ur own conclusions as to the prohlem 
IXTMKXAf, i-:vn)ENCR which fixes the upper limit 
of the date, may he considered first. 

1. t'uncerning the sources of the plays, we find 
that the epic and the Rdmayatja plays are ba«(,;d on the 
t^Yu great epics, the IJdayana plays are drawn from 
historical traditions, the Avimdraka from popular folklore 
(or preferably a Jdfaka story) and the Cdrudatta is 
possibly of the poet's own creation. Now, Udayana, 
Fradyota and Darsaka are historical personages and their 
period has been generally accepted to be not later than 
the 6th century B. C.‘ The epics were certainly known 
before this period, though in a different form to that we 
have at pre-sent.' AvimSraka may be a legendary hero 
who can he placed before this period, and Carudatta also 
is not later. 

Thus, Bhusa dramas are not earlier than the 6th 
century B. C. 

2. We find some ‘historical data’ in the Pratijna^ 
Avi and Svapna. The Pratijnd enumerates the royal 
families of Northern India whose very memory would have 
been lost in the post-Mamryan period after their 
subjugation by Mahipadmananda of Magadha before 
384 B. C., and later by Candragupta, along with many 
small Gana States. Bhasa’s mention of them shows that 
he must have been not far later in time than the period 
of the Nandas or Candragupta. The kingdom of KasI 
mentioned in the Pratijnd and Avi had ceased to exist long 
before the 5th century B. C. Again, the poet is aware of 
Rajagrha as the capital of Magadha, rightly placed in 
Darsaka's time, and it was transferred to Pataliputra 
subsequently. The Camdatia, which has no historical 
background if stripped from the Mrcch mentions 
Pataliputra in such a way as to raise doubts in the 
readers’ mind as to its being a capital.’ We would not 

I Smifeli, pp. 38,30, 51; Bapsc®, €EI, pp. 311-313; 

MSB, pp, 267-260 ; Gbosli* 00, VIII, Summams, pp. 66-67 ; 

pp, 110448 ; Bhandarkar, pp* 69-71, t Ci* MacdoaeE, 

SBhf fp*. 2M, 309 : VenfcatammaB, MB, 1914, p, 598, C, V, Vaidya 'plmm thB Imt 
of tlie Mhh befo» third Osalury B. 0.' Cf. UpaiafkMra, p, 135: $ Of. 

IL atHtri, 0€. V, p, 97 : PB, 1929, p. ISI ; BMde, Smpm, lntr;p, 40„ 


be far from right in holding the Car as depicting the 
events of the poet’s time. This would put the poet 
somewhere in the 5th or 4th century B. C, 

3. References to Nagavana, Venuvana, Rajagrha 
and Pataliputra, all of which rose into prominence after 
Buddha’s time, as also to ^dkyasra in a n aka, 
NagndSramaiiikd etc. clearly show that the poet lived 
after Buddlia’s time, i. e. 6th century B. C., and hence 
Dr, G. Sastri’s attempt to place him in pre-Buddhistic 
times is not acceptable.' 

4. In the Prat (page 99) various ^dstras (treatises) 
are mentioned with the names of their respective authors : 

fn#n# 

We do not agree with Mr. Sankar in holding that 
“the reference is not to specific treatises, but to the sciences 
and their mythical founders, Manuetc.”“ That all these 
treatises actually existed has been vouched for from 
earliest times. 

The Vedas with their sub-heads are 
available even now and their composition is placed much 
before eighth century B. C. 

Manavlya Dharmasastra is the original 
of our Manusmrti. Though the latter may have been 
composed according to some scholars in the second century 
A. D., there is no doubt as to the prevalence of the former 
since a very long time. Gautama, the oldest 
Dharmasutrakara according to Dr. Biihler, refers to Manu, 
doubtless to Manavlya Dharmasastra. Similarity between 
a Buddhist canonical work and the extant Manusmrti led 
MaxMiiller to think of the priority of Manu to the former 
which is earlier than the third century B. C." Thus 
Mditaviyam Dharmaidstram may be placed some 
centuries anterior to the sixth century B. C. 

That the Yogaidstra has first been 
promulgated and practised by the great God Siva is quite 
well known. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has proved the 
existence of the Lakullsa sect for at least two thousand 
years and also that LakulLsa was the last incarnation of 

I CrUm>l Simdy^ pp. 68-60. 2 Prektem of BMsa, J.iil'F, 2, p. 4'2. ■ i 

MarsMtilier, SBE, X. Intr. Jolly, Mecht und pp. 6-6, places Oautama in tbo 
fiitli, or aixtli B% 0., ^ is earlier, 

(Sfaniwam- refers to ik 



Mahtisvara, tin; propounder of Yoga.* This t^asira, 
tluTolorc, rouehiy belotigs to the period we have assigned 
to the Miinavlya ! >h.arniasastra. 

Till! science, of politics by Hrhaspati 
i' referri'd to in the J/&/i and Kautilya in his Arfkaiitstra 
eKpressly s ivn that ho has laid it under contribution." It 
is, tlion toif, quite old and being earlier than the fourth 
r.cniuty P». (!., it may have been composed some centuries 
earlior. small treatise published by Dr. Thomas in 
the I'anjah Oriental Scries is not the work referred to 
aliuve. Ihirktispafya Arthaiasira is yet to be discovered. 

sn^pTKi also, like the previous works is yet to 

be unearthed. In the, Catalogue of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College thert; exists a SrSddhakaipa ascribed to Prajapati, 
and Pracetas is a Prajapati {Manu, 1. 35). So, perhaps, 
the work in the Sanskrit College may have some 
conneclimt with the IVficetasa Sraddhakalpa." Pracetas 
Sntfii is cikal in many legal works. Nothing militates 
against placing tliis work in the period we have assigned 
tt» the works we have considered above. 

Lastly we come to which has been 

the focus of a sharp controversy. The articles by Dr. 
Keith and Dr, Sukthankar on the point make it 
sufficiently clear that the work cannot refer to the 
Manubhdsya of Medhatithi ( tenth century A. D. ).‘ In 
the first place, the context is against such an interpretation. 
Separate Sdsiras are mentioned and there is no, place 
for a commentary' therein. Again, all the Sdsiras 
mentioned along with this Nydyaidsira are of a hoary 
antiquity and the natural presumption is that the 
Nydyaidstra must also belong to the same period. There 
is no authority, further, for holding the Mannhhmya as a 
Nydyaidstra. The parallel instance from the Mbh of 
the separation of a text from its commentary by the 
interposition of a different w'ork adduced by Dr. Barnett 
is imperfect as shown by Dr. Keith.‘ In 1920, MM. 

I JiSEAS, 22, pp. 15MC7 ; also mh, ^anti^arm, 349, vv- 64-67 ; Cf. 

I?* 76. t Mbh» $antipim)a^ 69, w 69, 76, 76, 8i»8l. Kauf. 
Artk, p. 1 and also pp. 6, 29. 63, 177, 192, 875. Batierji 

Saslirl (IMOBSt 1923, p. 67} seems to tabe Brbaspati as tlie custoamry desigiiatiofi 
of Kautilya, but boib catmofc to identified since Kautilya dofinifcelj refom to Brhaspail 
m diatiact from Kautilya {Ariha^Mm, above references). S Keitli, .BSOS, 3, p, 
mn IS. 4. 4 Keith, BSOB,^ 3, pp. 295, 62S-626*; Suktlmnkar, IBBAS. 1926, 

pp. 131432 ; also WinfeernUss, €B, Pec. 1924» p, 348. S Barnett, • BBQSr 3, 
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Vidyabhusana identified this Medhatithi with Gautama, 
since “in the Mahahharata we find that Medhatithi and 
Gautama were the names of one and the same person, 
one being his proper name and the other his family 
name”.* Gautama is credited with the composition of 
Si Nyayasdstra, and ‘Nyaya’, prima facie means ‘logic’. 
Placing the name of a tenth century commentator in 
the mouth of a prehistoric personage such as Ravana, 
is such an obviously absurd anachronism that even the 
plagiarist of the tenth or eleventh century would blush to 
plead guilty of the charge. Again, by identifying 
Medhatithi’s Nydyasdstra with the Manubhdsya, we make 
Rama, the hero of the play, liable to be considered as a 
person below average understanding since he could not 
detect such a simple blunder in the speech of Ravana, 
as would appear from the former’s acceptance of this 
obvious catch without any comment. Ravana is certainly 
not represented as a ‘braggart’; for, the poet, evidently 
a devout Vaisnava, would not picture his hero as not 
being able to know what an average spectator would 
immediately understand. The mentioning of the 
3&rh3iSpa.ty3L Arthaidstra and Mahesvara Yogasdstra, 
where the plagiarist could easily have specified Kautiliya 
Artha&dstra and Patanjala Yogasdstra, are against 
identifying Nydyasdstra with Manubhdsya, The poet 
evidently wants to create an atmosphere of antiquity. 

All these texts are very old, ‘of venerable age’ and 
may safely be placed prior to the sixth century B. C.” 

The mentions ‘Hastisiksa.’ No such work 

is found in Sanskrit literature ; but it may be presumed to 
be very old. 

LANGUAGE AND PRAKRIT EVIDENCE, 

if properly studied, would land us into safe chronological 
limits. Meerwarth suggests this as a criterion 
to determine from the style of a particular period, 
the age of any given work. But, unfortunately as noted 

pp. 520-621 ; Keith, SSOS, 8, pp. 623-625. 

1 History of Indian Logic,, p. 18. This interpretation has been accepted by 
Keith, Winternitss, Paranjape, Devdhar, etc. 2 Prof. Kane who stated that the 
Nydyaddstra of Medhatithi was the Manuhhdsyay in 1920 ( FJF, 1920, p. 100 ) is not 
satisfied with the evidence brought forth and still doubts the equation, Medhatithi- 
Gautama { Letter dated 11-6-32 ). His argument that Gautama is not referred to as 
Medhatithi in any work on Nydyasdstra is strong enough ; but the identity of the two 
is the only solution of the absurdity created by bringing in Medhatithi’s Manublmsya* 
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b)' Prof. Pisharoti, “constituent elements of style of any 
age" arc yet “to be analysed” and hence no theorizing 
can be based under this head.' The following observations 
are tentatively put in the hope of seeing whether they 
help in some way in arriving at some date. 

Archaisms or solecisms in contravention of Panini 
cannot assign to an author a date anterior to the grammarian 
as observed by Dr. G. Sastri.* Panini should be placed 
according to Dr. Phandarkar before the 7th century B. C* 
So Bhasa is later than the seventh century B. C. From 
the flowing tone of Bhasa’s Sanskrit and the conversational 
style of his dialogues which are short, easy, graceful 
and colloquial, we are inclined to think that Sanskrit was a 
spoken language in Bhasa's time, and so we place Bhasa 
after Panini before the latter’s grammar got a strong 
foothold, and possibly before Katyayana ( 350 B. C. ). 

The following words also show the same date 
approximately. ‘Mahabrahmana’ in a good sense is 
found in ancient literature ( Brhad Up. ii. 19. 22 ), while 
in later times the word has degenerated, meaning ‘a 
funeral priest.’ ‘Aryaputra’ is used in these dramas 
in the sense of a ‘prince’, which is found in Afekan 
inscriptions. Later dramatic works use the term as a 
form of address by wife to her lord. ‘Yavanikl’ in these 
plays means ‘a veil’ and not ‘curtain’, which meaning was 
attached to the word probably after Greek influence. 
These words tend to show the antiquity, if not the exact 
date, of the plays.‘ 

Considerations of METRICS AND PRAKRIT, if 
properly pursued, ought to simplify the problem. The 
problem of Prakrit has been much obscured by the mass 
of literature grown around it. We have considered these 
problem selsewhere in this book, but they do not lead us 
to any definite conclusion. It may, however, be safely 
stated that the data furnished by these do not, at any 
rate, militate against the atmosphere of antiquity that 
the facts we are now considering imply. 

Closely allied to the language question is the study of 
these plays from the point of DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE, 

I Maerwartlt, MSB, 1917, f . ; FishtaroM, ISQ, 1, S31, f Orlltol 
Btudpt 3 IS. EHB, p. $; for Katyayana, Ibidt p.T. 4 Jayaswal, 

MSB, 1913, p. 
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Positive evidence as to the antiquity of B h a r a t a’s 
Ndtyasdstra is lacking and there are many interpolations 
and possibly revisions in the text. It is extremely 
doubtful, if this Ndtyaidstra, even if it existed in Bhasa’s 
time, was in the same form, as we have it today. Panini 
mentions Natasutras^ and further, Bhasa is credited with 
having written a Ndtyasdstra* This also forms part of 
a later chapter, but as no definite chronological data are 
forthcoming, dramatic technique does not help us in 
coming to a definite date. 

SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 

reflected in the works also constitute a factor in fixing the 
date of the plays within certain limits. Only a few such 
cases of known date will be dealt with below. 

L A custom of throwing sand in the enclosures of 
temples is recorded in the Prat ( Act III, pp. 54, 59) and 
according to MM. Haraprasad Sastri, this is found in 
Apastamba’s work only, belonging to the fifth century 
B. C.“ This fact shows the author of these plays to 
have flourished in a period not far from Apastamba. 

ii. From the Pratijnd and Svapna, we find that 
Udayana did not think Avanti and Magadha in any way 
inferior in social status to himself, from the fact of his 
contracting marital relations with princesses of those 
countries. That Sindhusauvira was not looked upon as of 
mixejd origin, is evident from Narada’s coming to 
Kuntibhoja, a relative of Sugrhita, a king of Sindhusauvira, 
and also consenting to the marriage of the former’s 
daughter with Avimaraka, a Sauvira prince. Baudhayana 
has dubbed the residents of Avanti, Anga, Magadha, 
Surastra, Sindha, Sauvira, as of mixed origin and out of 
Aryavarta. Baudhayana belongs to the seventh century 
B. C. {I A, 41, p. 230).^ The treatment accorded by Bhasa 
to these inhabitants shows that they were freed of the taint 
attached to them and were included in Aryavarta. Some 
period must have elapsed between Baudhayana and Bhasa 
for such a change, and two or three centuries would not 

t lY, 3, 100-101. 2 Keith, SD^ p. 105 ; Sanip, Fijyiow, Intr. p, 

37; Arfchadyotanika, a joommentary on ^akunUda speaks of it. 3 00, V, p. 97 ; 
PB, 1929, p. 131. For Apastamka’s date, Kane, o/ Bhamm^tra, I, p. 45 

(.600-300 B. 0. ); Jolly, Itecht umd SUte, p. 3 ( 500-400 B. C. ). 4 Cf. BhMe» 

Smpna^ Intr. pp, 15-17. For Bandhayana’4 date^ Kane, Qp, p» 30 ( 500-200 
B. 0 . }; Jolly, Ci?. €U. p. 4 ( 600-500 B. 0. ‘ : ' ' - r-- ; ; 
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be unreasonable. Bhasa, therefore, comes to somewhere 
between the fifth and the fourth century B. C. 

Hi. The /I shows that marriages between 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity, e. g. those with 
maternal uncle’s or aunt’s daughter, were recognized in 
those days. Manu looks down upon such a custom and 
so does Kumarila. The Mahdbhdrata mentions Arjuna’s 
marriage with his maternal uncle’s daughter. So the custom 
seems to be fairly ancient, testifying to the antiquity of the 
drama.^ Perhaps the portion in the present version of 
the Manusmrti condemning such marriages was not 
there in ancient times, as the composition of the 
Manusmrti is placed between the second century B. C. and 
the second century A. D. 

iv. The ethos of the Brahmanical sy s t e m, 
glorification of sacrifices, contemptuous attitude towards 
Buddhists and Jains, point to a period not far off from 
the origin of these religious systems. Buddhism and 
Jainism do not seem to have obtained a sway either over 
the ruling Princes or over the public when these plays 
were written. This places Bhasa at a point very near the 
sixth century B. C. 

V. The Prat, Svapna and Pratijnd testify to the 
fact of avagunthana ( veiling ) system being current 
among ladies. The veil could be done away with on 
some specified occasions.® Belief in black art and magic 
is seen from the Avi, and almost the same masters are 
mentioned as in Kautilya.’ This shows that our poet 
is at least a contemporary of Kautilya, if not earlier, 
showing thereby, the fourth century B. C. as the later limit. 

In dealing at length later on with the sociological 
conditions as revealed from Bhasa’s works, we have 
given parallel references from the Kautiliya Arthasdstra 
and the Jdtakas and this shows that Bhasa belongs to the 
fifth or the fourth century B. C. 

BHARATAVAKYAS 

in these plays are not uniform, except in stating the 

t Cf. IliTidu Exogamy y p. 14, GopdjdtaJca, Kumarila, however, in his 
Tantra Vdrtika tries to justify Arjuna's marriage with Subhadraas she was not, 
according to Kumarila, Arjuna’s Matula Kanya. ^dbarahJidsya, VoL I., Poona, p, 
21D. 2 Svapm^ p. 140 ; PraUgna^ p, 50 ; Prat, p, 36, also 1. 29 ; U'S'u, p, 101 , v. 

S8 ; Car, p. 89, | At;i, p, 46 ; Artha^datra, XIY, 148, p. 419. 
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territorial limits of the kingdom of a Rajasirhha. The 
prayer is varied, being in some JisTURf and in others 

JT: These variations unmistakably show vicissitudes in 
the political career of the king and cannot be due to the 
influence of a particular school. These dramas have 
already been found to be free from the handling of Kerala 
dramatists. Hence identification with Pandya and Pallava 
kings does not arise.* Opinion is almost unanimous over 
the point that Rajasimha is not the proper name of a 
king. Sten Konow has identified the king with Ksatrapa, 
Rudrasimha I, Dhruva with Sunga Pusyamitra, Jayaswal 
with Kanva Narayana and Bhide with Udayi.^ Now the 
first line of the Bharatavdkyas indicates that the whole 
of Northern India, bounded by Vindhya and Himavat, 
was under the sceptre of one king. The upshot of our 
investigations on internal evidence shows the fifth or the 
fourth century B. C. as the period of the poet. Candragupta 
is said to be the first monarch to bring under his sway the 
whole of Northern India. But we think that Ugrasena 
Nanda may be said in a sense to deserve the appellation. 
MM. Haraprasad Sastri also identifies Rajasimha, with- 
out mentioning any name, with “one of the Nandas”.‘ It 
will be shown later in this chapter that Bhasa must be 
placed before Kautilya, and hence before Candragupta 
also. Therefore, Bharatavdkyas show the poet to have 
lived earlier than the fourth century B. C. 

The cumulative effect of all the factors considered 
under ‘Internal evidence’ is therefore to place the period 
of these plays between the fifth and the fourth century B. C. 

In turning to the EXTERNAL EVIDENCE we 
are treading on unsettled grounds. Kautilya, Kalidasa 
and Sudraka among others, come forward to give 
testimony in this respect. And there is a sharp controversy 
regarding their own dates. We have, therefore, followed 
what appeared to us to be a sound view, and have assigned 
Kautilya to the fourth century B. C., Kalidasa to the first 
century B, C., and regarding the date and identification of 

1 Barnett, JRAS, 1919, p. 333 ; Kavi, JAEBS, 2, p, 143 ; Kane, FtTF, 
1920, p. 99 ; etc. 2 Konow, ID, pp. 51-56 ; Biirava, Svapnanl Sundarl, Intr., pp. 
12, 30-59 ; Jayaswal, JASB, 1918, pp. 264-265 ; Bhide, Svapfia, Intr., pp. 40-41. S 
Ganapati Sastri, Critical Sittdy, p. 54, footnote. Br. Ghoshal in fact describes 
Ugrasena Mahapadma as “the founder of the first real Indian Empire.” (MB, Octr. 
1930, p. 438). Of. also Deb, JABB, 1933, pp, 349-350 ; Bhandarkar, 0am. 

1919, p, 85. . 
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SiSdraka we prefer not to complicate matters by our own 
conclusions, though it may be stated that Sudraka appears 
to have preceded Kalidasa. In a subsequent chapter we 
shall prove the priority of the Car to the Mrcch without 
entering into the discussion of the date and authorship 
of the latter, as it is not necessary for our purposes.’ 

Now, we have already treated the direct evidence 
furnished by Bapa, Dandin, Abhinavagupta, Ramacandra 
and Gupacandra, Saradatanaya, Bhojadeva, Sagaranandin 
and SarvSnanda, which covers a period from the seventh 
century A. D. to the twelfth century A. D. Other literary 
references not dealt with earlier, and belonging to this 
and later periods will, for the sake of convenience, be 
given in an appendix. Among the references from or to 
the Trivandrum plays in the works of authors subsequent 
to Bana, we have dealt with only the important writers 
as also those about whose quotations there is a difference 
of opinion. We shall begin with the KUNDAMALA 
of DINNAGA(? DHIRANAGA) and proceed in an 
ascending chronological order. The Kundamdld at one 
time was taken to have been composed somewhere in the 
earlier part of the fifth century A. D., and we also 
contributed to the view ; * but later on, it has been proved 
that the author of the work is DhlranSga or Viranaga, and 
that no reference to the Kundamdld earlier than the 12th 
century A. D. has been found,* A comparison between 
the Kundamdld and Utiarardmacarita and a close 
examination of the two works has convinced us that the 
author of the Kundamdld is the borrower. 

In the Kundamdld^ there is a passage in which 
is mentioned with regard to Dasaratha. 

qfsupiCr ufioaSt, 3rR5%, 

Kundamdld^ Daksina Bh. Series p. 10* 

t We have, however, written a short note on the ‘Authorship of the 
Mrcchal^iJ£(i\ in Chap. VI. We submitted a paper on the “Authorship and Date 
of the Mfcchakatiha” to the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum ; 
the same has been accepted for publication in the 2 Kundamdld, Daksina 

Bhirati Series, Intr,, p. vi ; % p. .179. •. 3 K. A. Subramania Iyer, 

Euridamdld and the Vitararmiacafita^ 00, VII, pp. 91-97 on p, 97, 

sfHisr:, urifewi hu 


7.1 


Prof. Mankad takes it as referring to the Pratima} 
There is absolutely nothing to be found in the Rdmdyana 
about statue-houses, nor is there any other reference in 
Sanskrit literature excepting the Prat that would render 
) intelligible. So we must take in these 
words a clear reference to the Prat. Prof. Kane, on the 
other hand, finds the above explanation “very far from 
convincing”.® Though nothing prevents the author from 
improving on the Rdmdyana, particular reference to the 
iuitiisd of sj^rnra reminds one of BhSsa and all 

that he says about the upkeep of statue-houses, especially 
as the latter’s works were in circulation at the period in 
which the Kundamdld was composed. With due deference, 
we beg to differ from Prof. Kane. 

VAM AN A in his KAVYALAM KARASUTRAV^TTI 
( IV. 3. 25 ) quotes a verse : 





as an instance of The same verse occurs in 

the Svapna IV. 3. with such slight variations, as quoting 
from memory may involve, for example spn$ for and 
for It will not be denied that the verse in its 

context in the play serves as a great illustration of 
Vydjohti. 

In the first adhyaya of the fifth adhikarana there is 
found a stanza ( IV. 1. 3 ) 

which occurs in the Car (1.2) and Mrcch (1.9). That 
Vamana was familiar with the Mrcch is seen from another 
quotation ^ % anr i ( IV. 3. 23 ) from the 

latter. Vamana’s quotation tallies more with the Car than 
with the Mrcch, and hence it will not be unreasonable to 
suppose that he quotes from memory from the Car. We 
have shown in a later chapter that the Mrcch is an 
enlarged version of the Car, and so the occurrence of 
that verse in the former does not stand against oqr. 

1 ABI, 9, pp. 333-334 ; 13, pp. 97-^. * ABI, 10, p. 155. / . 
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conclusion. Vamana’s testimony, therefore, proves the 
existence of the Svapna and Car before the eighth century 
-At. X). 

In the second adhyaya of the same adhikarana 
the passage etc. is cited as an ungrammatical 

prayoga on V. 2. 13, and the correctness of is 

examined. Now this happens to be the fourth pada of 
identical verses found in the Pratipld {lV. 2.) and 
Kautillya Arthamstra (X. 3, p. 368 ). Apart from the 
question whether the verse originally belonged to Bhasa 
or Kautilya, it would be natural to suppose that Vamana 
is quoting from a literary work ( Kdvya ) and not from a 
work on politics. Besides, we know that Vamana was 
acquainted with two other works of Bhasa ( viz. the Svapna 
and Car ) which proves their existence before the eighth 
century A. D. 

Then comes BHAMAHA, whom Dr. T. G. Sastri 
unsuccessfully tries to place in the first century B. C. He 
belongs to the seventh or the eighth century A. D.* 

In the fourth pariccheda of his Kdvydlamkdra, 
Bhamaha quotes ( /V. 42 ) 

JUT WRIT JW gi: ! 

as an instance of Nyayavirodha. This has been taken 
to refer to the following speech of Hamsaka from the 
Pratijnd IZY — 

arigr WT ^ i 

Bhamaha gives the whole situation in stanzas 38-45 
of the same pariccheda, and it will clearly show that it 
is quite different from that detailed in the Pratijnd. To 
give only a few notable differences : the elephant as 
described in the work criticized by Bhamaha is a faked one 
covered by leather, while that in Bhasa is real; the 
soldiers are placed in the body of the mechanical elephant 
by Bhamaha’ s author, while in Bhasa they are concealed 
in surrounding thickets ; Vatsaraja in Bhamaha’s author 
is fighting alone, Bhasa places twenty soldiers with him ; 
the incident takes place according to Bhamaha’s author 

1 Kane, Sahitya Darpana^ Intr., pp* XXV,-XLI on p. XXXIX ; Baddi 
Sastri, VJV, 47, pp. 222-225; Hirananda Sastri, MASI^ 28, pp. 12-13. 2 

Sastri, Critical pp. 21-22; Sarnp, ’Vision, Intr., p 40; Banerji Sastri, 

mOE8, 1923, pp. 79-80 ; Sankar, AMY, 2, p. 45^ 


on the boundary of Vatsa country, while in the Pratijna 
it takes place in the Nagavana of Avanti. Thus it is 
clear that Bhamaha directs his criticism against a different 
work and not the Years ago, Prof. Kane 

suggested that the criticism referred to the Brhatkatha} 
But now thanks to the publication of the MSS of different 
works from the South, we are in a position to identify 
the work which formed the object of Bhamaha’s attack. 
It seems that the criticism applies in all particulars to the 
incidents as described in the Vlnavasavadatta (being 
published in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras) 
which, as we have shown, may be the Unmada. The 
situation and incidents mentioned by Bhamaha are all 
found in the Vina. The similarity between Bhamaha 
and the Pratijna, as noted by Prof. Dhruva, is merely 
‘accidental’.® 

Mr. V. Venkatarama Sarma in his introduction to 
the Ahhiseka ( p. v ) states that ILANKOVADIGAL in 
the CILAPPADIKARAM, an ancient Tamil poem of 
the second century A. D., mentions pne Bdlacarita 
Nataha, which treats of the story of Srikrsna in the 
following words “mayavanudan rammu n a d i y a 
Balacaritaindtakangalil venedunkat Pinnai yodadiya 
kuravai yadutum”. ( Cilappadikaram edited by M. 
Svaminatha Aiyer, 1920, Madras, page 442 ). We are 
obliged to Mr. Sankar for supplying us with a transliter- 
ation and translation of the passage.® For easy reference 
we herewith append his transliteration and translation: — 
“Ayarpa.diyil erumanrattu Mayavan udan tan mun adiya 
bdlacaritai-ndiakangalil vel nedum kat Pinnaiyodu 
adiya kuravai adutum yam enral”. He translates : “She 
said, ‘let us dance the Kuravai dance, which Krsna of old 
in Gokula on the refuse-heap danced with Pinnai of lance- 
long eyes, among the many dances played with him and 
before him in the frolic of childhood”. Mr. Sankar further 
writes that there is no reference to the Bdlacarita, and 
that two commentators support him in his interpretation. 
Prof. Dikshitar also thinks likewise.^ The passage speaks 
of the Kuravai dance which Krsna of old danced in 
Gokula. Being quite ignorant of the Southern 

1 VJy, 1920, p. 98; Sahityadm^i^t Inir., pp. XXXVIII-XZXIX, 
t Pradhdnan% Pratijnd^ p. 27. 3 In liis letter dated 7-8-32. 4 In ids letter ; 
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vernaculars, we are not competent to hazard any guess ; 
but supported as we are by a South Indian Scholar, we 
think that the word ^ Balacarita' in the passage is 
purposely used, suggesting the drama of that name. 

It may be contended that the reference may be to 
another Balacarita ; but we have not yet come across any 
other Balacarita, and again, especially in dramatic 
literature two works bearing identical titles are not found. 
We think there is no reason to infer the existence of 
another Bdl by Bhasa dealing with Rama’s childhood. 
The verse quoted by Visvanatha in his Sahityadarpana 
as horn 3. Balacarita, viz. 

( Kansas Editimij App, p* 73 

may very well find a place in our play. It is the 
commentator of the Sdhityadarpana thathas given the 
reference ( which made MM. Dr. G. Sastri to postulate 
the existence of another Sff/ by S/jffSfr )’ in his prefatory 
remarks attached to the verse, which read as follows : — 
stf^ and it is quite possible that he may 

not be right. The reference ought to have been itit 
t We locate the stanza etc. in our 

text at p. 42 after the last speech by Damodara and before 
the stage direction ( a? i ) There is an 

occasion for the concern shown by Samkarsana for the 
safety of Damodara: Cf. again in 

Samkarsana’s speech on page 49 ; and further, Damodara 
has been addressed as Watsa’ by Samkarsana. So we 
think the verse fits in well with the context shown and 
hence the commentator on the Sdhityadarpana is 
unhappily wrong. There are many instances of such 
mistakes by commentators.® Thus, assigning a suitable 

1 Critical Btiidy, p. 21. 2 Kliuperkar, however, reads 

intWSffu {£oteiM«o, s, p. sae). cf. also the 

Bahityadarpanay com. Eamacarana, Bomhay, 1922, p, 304. 3 There are many 

instances of similar mistakes by commentators, e. 96 from Damodaragupta’s 

KutttmlniatcL has been quot^ in the Kdvya Fralmia { X. 462 ) as an illustration 
of Atisayokti, but most of the commentators on the Kmya PraMAa are wrong in 
tracing the quotation. According to Kamalakara Bhatta, the verse is from the 
Mdlati-Mddhava, while Mahe^vara wrongly reading Malavi for Malati in the verse, 
refers it to the Mdlavikdgnimiira. etc. is given in the Kdv’ya Pralmia 

( X. 463 ) as an illustration of Frativastupama ; hut one commentator takes the^ verse 
as the speech of Vatsaraja to Ratnavali, while another takes it as the lamentation of 
the Fandavas after BraupadI was engaged as Sairandhrl. Prof. Paranjape has given 
many instances in bis introduction to the Praiimdy pp. XX-XXIII. 
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place for the verse obviates the necessity of an awkward 
inference (of the existence of two dramatic works bearing 
identical titles), which these very Bhasaites were at pains 
to dislodge while dealing with the 

Further, our Bdl is known as the earliest version of 
the Krsna story on account of the absence of the erotic 
element which is a characteristic of the later description 
of Radha and Gopis/ Dr. Konow would “safely ascribe 
the Bal to an early date”. “ In view of these statements 
therefore, and also on account of the absence of another 
Bdl, we think, we are not far from right in taking the 
Tamil work as referring to our BdL 

Asvaghosa’s date is not yet settled, but none would 
place him later than the second century A. D. Asvaghosa’s 
BUDDHACARITA contains one verse ( XIII. 60): 

SETS ff I 

which is almost identical in expression with Bhasa’s 
Pratijnd (1.18): 

sETST^fasrk^ Ti«swTSTTf 

dtsmfTsrt sT^rnrt mniisHn: sadsim: ii 

In considering and evaluating these verses we are 
treading on delicate grounds where there is an ample scope 
for difference of opinion. It is a matter of taste only. 
Aesthetic beauty of a particular verse can be appreciated 
by some, while it may fail to appeal to others. Thus, in 
the present case, Dr. Sastri takes Bhasa’s verse to be 
original from its easy and graceful flow ; while Mr. Sankar 
takes Asvaghosa’s verse to be free and direct.® Subjective 
considerations, therefore, must be supplemented by other 
objective reasons. Prakrits of Bhasa show an earlier 
period ; and the profuse use of short metres and pre- 
Bharata dramatic technique are in favour of the priority of 
Bhasa to Asvaghosa. 

Next, we come to Kalidasa.® The celebrated poet 

1 Weller, &tsc^ina, trans., Intr., p. 13. 2 14, 

49, p. 234. 3 G-. Sastri, Critical Stitdy, p. 48 ; Sankar, AMV^ 2, p. 63, 4 To do 

some justice to the problem of the date of Kalidasa at least lOO pages will be 
required, and the determination of the date in detail is not thought necessary* 
Main lines of our argument will merely be indicated here with reference to the recent 
contributions on the subject. There was a difference of some 1200 years between the 
earliest and latest dates assigned to KIdidasa but the Mandasore inscription rules out 
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in the prologue to the Malavikdgnimitra pays a tribute 
to Bhasa of ‘established renown’. His use of ^ 

in describing himself in contradistinction to Bhasa and 

other famous poets indicates the lapse of a considerable 
period between the two. Further, there are to be seen 
many faint Bhasa echoes in the works of Kalidasa.’ 
Court life of the kings in Bhasa is much simpler than in 
the plaj’s of Kalidasa.® These tend to show that Bhasa 

was quite well known by the first century B. C. and hence 

was considerably earlier. 

Then comes Sudraka,® the author of the 
Mrcchakatika. There occur various similarities, 
conceptual and verbal, between the Car and the Mrcch, 
and in a later chapter we have attempted to prove the 
priority of the Car to the Mrcch. 

Finally, we come to Kautilya’s Arthaidstra, which, 
according to us, places us in possession of the later limit 
for the date of Bhasa. We prefer to follow Prof. Kane, 

all iafcos R'ubseqtient to tlie 5th century A. B, Prof, Shembavane'kar’s articles on the 
subject (JI7B, 1, pp. 232-246) sets man}" doubts at rest/ and clearly shows the 
existence of a Vikramadltya^ son of IMahendraditya, in the 1st century B. C., 
confirming the traditional date, Gowell’s theory as to the indebtedness of Kalidasaj 
was vitiated by the presumption of the priority of A^vaghosa and the comparisons by 
Prof, Chattopadhmya Univ, Siudm, 2,pp,80-114) and Prof, Ray (^almntala, 
Intr., pp. 19-28) conclusively proves Kalidasa to be the model and fountain of 
inspiration for A^vaghoaa. Br. Pathak’s theory about the Hunas based on a wrong 
variant, and again, it is shown that the Hunas were known to the Indians from pretty 
early times {<r?7B, 1, p. 245: All. Univ. StztdieSt pp, 126-133; JTBT, 16, pp.93-102 
Sukuntala^ Intr., p.81. It is not necessary to take the Meghaduta as the work of 
another Kalidasa as Prof. Bhruva argues ( Parakraiimnl Pmsudi, Intr., pp.26-27 ; 
Thakhar Lecture^ pp, 229-236 ). Binnaga theory is also untenable on various grounds 
( Ohattopadhyaya, AB, Bniu, Studies ^ pp. 164-167). Kaiimudl Malwtsava 
Sarma, IHQ, 10. pp. 763-766 *, 11, pp. 147-148 ; OB, VIII, Summaries, pp. 25-26 ; 
Mankad, ABl^ 16, pp. 155-157) and Padyacudmmni (Intr. by K. Sastri) also confirm 
tie first century B. C. theory. The religious, social, political, astronomical etc., 
conditions, as well as the language and Prakrit evidence { Ray, ^akuntala^ Intr,, 
pp, 1-19 ; 28-30 ; Vaidya, Lokasiksana^ 7, pp. 9-17 ; K. Bay, Evolution of Gita, pp. 
201-222, Bhruva, Tkahkar Lectures, pp. 207-213; and Apte, Kane, Paranjape, etc. ) 
point to the same period. Prof, Shembavanekar's article further brings out the 
hollowness of the Gupta theory in that the Guptas were avowed Vaisnavas {JUB, 1, 
p; 238) ; Candragupta II was not the first Vikramaditya { Ib. p. 280 ) ; all the ^iistras 
that Kalidasa was acquainted with belong to the pre-Gupta, even the pre-Christian 
period (Tb. p. 241) ; beyond a few isolated inscriptions there is no literary composition 
that can authoritatively be ascribed to the Gupta period, ‘the Augustan period of 
Sanskrit literature* (Ib. p. 242). Thus the first century B, C. theory must be 
accepted, as stated by Prof. Shembavanekar, “until some historical evidence of an 
■unimpeachable character is brought to light’* (Ib. p. 245 ). 

1 G. Sastri, Critical Study, pp. 35-36, 40-47 ; Paranjape, Sahityasamgraha, 
I, pp, 157-160. 2 Winternitz, Proble^ns, p. 122. 3 Many orientalists seem to 

hold the opinion that Sudraka preceded KalidSsa : of. Belvalkar, OC, I, p. 204 ; 
Konow, IB, p. 57 ; Winternitz, CB, Bee. 1924, p, 334 ; V. Smith, EBL p. 324n ; 
Kavi, Amntisundarikathd, Intr, pp. B-10; CaturbMni, Intr., pp. ii-iii ; etc. The 
view of some European orientalists that the Mrcch was the earliest Sanskrit drama 
also tells the same story. 
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Dr. Bhandarkar, Dr. jayaswal, Dr. N. N. Law, Dr. 
Ganapati Sastri, Dr. Jacobi and a number of other 
scholars in identifying Kautilya with the Brahmin minister 
of Candragupta Maurya of the fourth century B. C.‘ It 
is interesting to note in this connection that those of the. 
pro-Bhasaites who assign a late date for Kautilya regard 
Bhasa’s verse as the original source ; while Kautilya is 
credited with originality by those who place him in the 
fourth century B. C.® The passage : 

jqjr: ii 

Wf =9 11%^ ^ ^'k Sf 5^?!^ II 

(Arthasastra, X, $, pp. $67-868) 

occurs as a quotation in the Arthaidsfra, but the source 
is not mentioned. It is presumed by some that the 
quotation may be from a Smyti now lost.® The second 
verse occurs in the Pratijnd ( I V. 2 ) in the same connection 
as a war-song to encourage the soldiers. It would seem 
fairly unlikely at first sight that Canakya should quote from 
a piece of dramatic literature. But at times we meet with 
proverbial sayings from dramas in non-secular scientific 
works given as pramanas ; e. g. ?rat ff ^1^35 etc. in the 

Tantravdrtika of Kumarila.' Kautilya found the quota- 
tion quite appropriate and hence incorporated it in his 
book. Had the quotation been from a Smrti, the author 
would certainly have mentioned the name of the Smrti 
or at least in general terms The inference as to 

Mammlti being the source of Kautilya arose out of the 
suggestion of a commentator on the Arthasdstra ; but 
the commentator seems to be venturing a guess “which 
is not based on any authority”.® The evidence of the 

1 Kane, J.BI, 7, pp» 86-100 ; Bhandarlsar, ABI, 7, pp. 65-84 ; Jayaswal, 
Hindu Folity^ App. I ; Ganapati Sastri Critical Study, p. 25 ; DiksMtar, Maury an 
Polity, p, 19 ; ^aina Sastri, Arthasdstra, Intr., and preface to the translation, pp. 
yil-XXXIII ; Fleet, Artliasdsira, Eng. trans,, 1929, pp. Y-VI ; Thomas, CHI, 
1, pp. 467 At B, Mukerjee, Studies in Indian Polity, preface. 2 Sarup, Kautilya 
(2nd century A. D. ) the borrower, Visiojz, Intr., p. 41 ; Keith, Kautilya (4th 
century A. D. ) the borrower, SD, p. 102 ; Banerji Sastri, Kautilya { 4th century 
B. C. ) the original, JBOBS, 1923, p, 65 ; Sankar. Kautilya {4th century B._G, ) the 
original, AMV, 2, p. 52. 3 B. Kavi, DC, IIL p. 82 ; Kuppuswami Sastri, AScwrya, 

Intr., pp. 22-23. 4 ^dharabkdsya, Yol. I., Anandalrama S. S., Poona, No. 97, p. 

207. t in 1. 19. . S DiksMtar, JEtindu Adm, 

Ins, p. 126 n.2. It is interesting to note that Dr. Jayaswal also approved tMs 
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Pratimd where Kautilya is not mentioned but his 
predecessor Brhaspati is enumerated, is against the 
priority of the latter. 

Thus the external evidence places the fourth century 
B. C. as the later limit. 

The cumulative effect of the internal and external 
evidence is to place Bhasa in the fifth or the fourth century 
B. C. Dr. Banerji Sastri has considered Bhasa’s priority 
to Vatsyayana and Bharata, but disputes his priority to 
Manu, Kautilya etc.* Bhasa is certainly later than 
Manu ( i. e. Mdnaviya Dharmamstra ) but not the 
Manusmrti as we have it at present. 

“ ARGUMENTUM EX SILENTIO ” 

by itself is possibly of no avail. If it supports the date 
arrived at by other sources, the argument would derive 
some force. The silence must be of such a type as not 
to be explicable except on the ground of priority of the 
writer to the facts about which he is silent. There must, 
further, be a definite occasion for the poet or the writer 
to mention the fact on which he happens to be silent. 
In Bhasa, the non-mention of the following things indicates 
the antiquity of the author. 

The first thing that would strike a student of Bhasa 
in this connection is that all the characters of his plays 
are Northerners. Not only that; the place of action also 
is mostly North India, the only exceptions being the 
Rama plays, where the action takes place in the South. 
Only one place and one mountain is all that our poet 
knows of the topography of the South, Now we know 
that in Asoka’s time much of Southern India was 
known, and that the mission headed by his son Mahendra 
penetrated as far as Ceylon. Tamraparni is mentioned 
in Rock Edicts II and XIII, which also refer to Ceylon.* 
Mamulanar, an ancient Tamil author, speaks of the 
Mauryan invasions in the past as far as Tinnevelly 
District, Greek writers and some Mysore inscriptions 
suggest “that the first Maurya did conquer a considerable 
portion of trans-Vindhyan India”." Our poet on the 

view about tb© quotation in tbe Artha^astra while reviewing Prof. Biksbitar’s work 
In the Modern Meviem, 1930, ^fune, p. 78. 

1 JB0B8, 1923, pp. 66-67,76-77. 2 Boy Obaudburi, PHil, 2na edition, 

p. 208 ; Contra, Smith, A^okat Srd edition, p. 162. $ Boy Gbaudburi, PHAI^ 2nd 

edition, p. 168* 
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contrary betrays a thorough ignorance of the country 
beyond Narmada. Hence it is not unreasonable to 
suppose him to have flourished before Candragupta’s 
conquest of the South.* 

Whenever our poet has to convey the sense of a 
coin, he uses the word Suvarna or Suvarnamdsaka and 
not Ndfiaka which is found to be current in the later 
literature. Coins as such were unknown in ancient India, 
and as observed by Mr. Sankar, the word Ndnaka was 
named from the Elamite Goddess Nanaia, who first 
appears in India on Kaniska’s coins, i. e., 150 A. D.® 
Some maintain that the coins of KausambI date from 
the third century B. C. Latest researches in numismatics 
have shown that coins were struck in India from very 
early times. So the period of Bhasa is considerably 
earlier, there being no coins properly so called, but only 
pieces of gold of particular weights in his time. 

The silence of Bhasa as to the solar signs of Zodiac 
(rdiis) also shows high antiquity. Bhasa mentions 
naksatras that are of Indian origin but excludes the 
mention of rd4is in that connection, though on proper 
occasions. Rdsis find a place in Hindu astrology through 
Hellenic influence. Kautillya Arthasdstra ( fourth century 
B. C. ) is also ignorant of rdsis. Astronomical references in 
Kautilya are pre-Greek and entirely Indian. Rdiis were 
first included in Hindu astrology not before the fourth 
century B. G.,® and hence Bhasa is much earlier than the 
Greek contact with India. 

Bhasa refers to Jain mendicants in the following 
words : 

i ( Avi, p. 85). 

That Sramanaka means a non-Brahmin, seems to follow 

1 The recent excavations in Sind clearly show that the ancient inhabitants 
of the Indus Valley had trade relations and maritime intercourse with the whole world 
including the Southern India ( MoJmijo-Daro mid the Indm Civilization { Ch, XXVI 
(p. 546); XXVIII ( pp. 563-564); XXXIII (pp. 675, 676, 678, 680, 683). In face 
of this it seems rather strange that the Indian writers of the pre-Mauryan period 
should betray a lamentable ignorance of the countries beyond the Narmada. It 
seems probable that the mercantile community and the trading guilds held this 
knowledge in the Indus Valley period and the general populace was in the dark beyond 
the Northern India bounded by the Himalayas and the Vindhya range. Further 
after the desertion of the Indus Valley due to natural or political upheaval no 
memory of the past remained and the people were confined to their own houses. 2 
AMY, 2, p. 62 ; Of. Kulkarni, Sanskrit Drama and Dramatists, p. KX) ; Deb, JA8B, 
1933, p. 345 n2. S Bay, MB, 1929, p. 254 ;; Vaidya, Mhh, TJpasamhdra, pp. 42-47. 
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from the way they are spoken of {Pratijnd, p. 43, afi 
I ^riwtp 1 p., 46, 

WRW^....). In the Avi (p. 84) also, ‘Sramanaka’ is used 
in contrast to Brahmana. The remark of the VidQsaka 
quoted above ( stfi? gssi etc. ) clearly points to there 
being Digambara Jainas. As nakedness has been specified 
as a characteristic of Jaina Sramanakas, it follo%vs that 
the writer was not aware of the other sect of Jainas, the 
Svetambara sect. The great schism dividing the 
community originated at about 300 B. C.,' and Bhasa is 
certainly to be placed prior to this period, as he knows 
but one sect of the Jainas. 

Generally speaking, it may be safely said that these 
plays are free from Greek influence, as is evident from 
non-mention of many terms and ideas, as also the absence 
of the royal paraphernalia that found place in the Indian 
literature after Greek contact. 

It would be found that in all these cases, the 
inference of the priority of our poet from his non-mention 
or silence as to the above facts is a necessary one. The 
cumulative effect of all the arguments ex silentio is to place 
our plays in a pre-Mauryan period, and the internal and 
external evidence also point at the same period. Taking 
the Bharatavdkyas into account, Bhasa may be posted to 
the period of Ugrasena Mahapadmananda, ‘the precursor 
of Candragupta MauryaV or may be taken to be a senior 
contemporary of the great Maurya. Prof. Dikshitar on 
the strength of the arguments adduced by two learned 
Mahamahopadhyayas Ganapati Sastri and Haraprasad 
Sastri, also arrives at the same date.' The difference of 
many centuries between the various dates assigned to 
Bhasa by diflerent protagonists arises out of the 
atmosphere of uncertainty about the dates of Kalidasa, 
Siidraka and Kautilya. There is also a good deal of 
difference of opinion as to the priority or posteriority of 
Bhasa to Asvaghosa. If universally accepted dates could 
be found for Kautilya, Siidraka, Kalidasa and Asvaghosa, 
there will be no possibility of any difference as to the date 


1 CJSIt p. 165, 2 Boy Chandlran, PHAI^ 2iid edition, p, 163 ; also 

MM. Haraprasad Sastri quoted in the Pratinid, G. Sastri’s Intr., p, 16 ; Dr, 
Upendranath Ghoshal, MB, Octr, 1930, p, 438 ; Deb, JASB. 1933, pp. 849-860. 5 

TJie Mauryan Polity, pp. 18-19 ; G. Sastri, Critical Study, pp. 74-75, 64 footnote : 
Haraprasad Sastri, JBOBS, 6, p. 560. 
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of Bhasa, his priority, at least to Kalidasa and Sudraka 
being beyond doubt. Thus it is that we place Bhasa in 
the pre-Mauryan epoch, Kautilya being the later limit for 
the date of Bhasa. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

CRITICAL STUDY. 

Under this and the next chapter we shall study the 
poet and the plays under different topics. In a 
subsequent chapter will be given the plots and general 
features of the plays~a sort of running commentary on 
the plays. 

1. TEXT MATERIAL OF THE PLAYS. 

In his introduction to the Svapna, MM. Dr. T. Ganapati 
Sastri gave details of his tour for the search of MSS, in 
the course of which he “came across a palm-leaf MS of 
Ndtakas in the Manalikkara Matham near Padmanabha- 
puram”.' The MS was over three hundred years old 
and contained one hundred and five leaves written in 
Malayalam characters. In subsequent tours different 
MSS of the Svapna and other plays were found. Dr. 
Sastri brought out a critical edition of the plays discussing 
variant readings in the foot-notes. 

In view of the date we have assigned to Bhasa, the 
texts certainly do not represent the original plays. It 
would be interesting to get the original MSS and to see the 
script and characters in which they were written. It is 
certainly not impossible to come across the originals, 
judging from a similar case of Asvaghosa. The texts 
presented to us probably represent southern versions, 
which in Pischel’s opinion “present abridged and otherwise 
interpolated recensions.” * There is also no warranty for 
taking the northern ( Bengali ) recensions as preserving 
the texts with absolute fidelity ; they might have modified 
the texts “perhaps to a lesser degree.” ° Prof. K. R. 
Pisharoti speaks very slightingly of the printed Trivandrum 
texts and pronounces them as “cooked up” by the editor, 
who, according to the Professor, was “ignorant of the 
manuscript traditions of the land”,^ It may be noted, 

1 Svapna, Intr., p. 1. 2 JBAS, 1927, p. 868. 3 JBAS, 1927, p. 868. 

4 IffO, 6, p. 557. 
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that with this single exception, the Trivandrum editor 
has not been accused of manufacturing texts. Dr. Keith, 
on the other hand, seems to attach much value to the 
Trivandrum texts as ‘critical editions’ while denouncing 
the Indian editions e. g., that of the Aicarya as not 
having “even the value of manuscripts”.' 

There are editions of the Pane, Svapna, Prat, 
Abh etc. brought out by different writers, but they are 
generally based on the Trivandrum texts.’’ Dr. Weller 
has brought out, for instance, an edition in Devanagarl 
characters of the Balacarita, but for the most part he 
follows Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri’s emendations and chdya. 
“In a number of passages Dr. Weller has introduced 
corrections of his own or has followed some valuable 
suggestions of Prof. Jacobi. ....To a certain extent he 
h^-S regularized the Prakrit spellings”.* This also proves 
the value of the Trivandrum texts. Prof. Pisharoti in 
translating the Svapna, Prat, Avi, Dgh, Karna, and Abh 
has given variant readings from other manuscripts available 
to him. ‘ Prof. Dhruva in his Gujarati translations of the 
Mv, Svapna ■and. Pratijnd ■gxo]}o%e% v2sio\x& emendations, 
and has brought out a Sanskrit text of the Prat', but 
the emendations are only conjectural, not supported by 
manuscripts. The editions of the Svapna and Abh 
brought out respectively by Dr. Sarup and Pandit 
Venkatarama Sarma are based on different manuscripts 
from the South. But they do not offer any material 
variations from the Trivandrum texts. 

It was confidently hoped that many manuscripts 
of similar natakas would be ‘discovered’ in the South 
but the difficulties experienced by Dr. Raja in getting 
even one more manuscript, necesMtating his reliance on 
a single manuscript for the publication of the Vlpa 
effectively answers those entertaining the ho p e.® 
Government Oriental MSS Library in Madras, the Palace 
Libraries in the South as well as some of the College 
and University Libraries now possess MSS of the 
Trivandrum Bhasa plays. The Bhandarkar Institute of 


1 Keith, HSL, p, XII 2 All references can he found in ‘Bibliography- 
A,-*Text editions and Translations* given towards the end of the book. % Thomas, 
JA, 1923, p.l86. 4 Full references in *Bibliography-A* 5 Of. A. K. Pisharoti, 

Criticism f pp. 39-40; Baja, /Oi?, 10, 1930, supplement, p.ll. 0 /dJf, Bee. 1936, 

supptement,''pp."l-li.''^''^^ .. ............................. , - - 
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Poona and the School of Oriental Studies, London, have 
also secured MSS of the Bhasa plays in their collection.’ 
It is said that even now it is possible to procure 
manuscripts from private collections, if a thorough search 
is made. That is, of course, a difficult task. 

2. SOURCES OF THE PLAYS. 

In considering the sources of the plays we shall adopt the 
following order : — 

f. Th^ Mahahhdrata plays : Mv, Dv, Dgh, Karna, 
Uru and Pane. 

ii. The Krsna plays : Bal. 

Hi. The Rdmdyana plays : Prat and Abh. 

iv. V da.y 3.nz pla.ys: Praiijnd znd Svapna. 

V. Legendary plays ; Car and Avi. 

(i) Turning to the Mahdbhdrata plays first, we find 
in general that the poet is much indebted to the epic. In 
the one-act plays, “some short episode is taken from the 
Mahdbhdrata and freely dramatized”.” 

The Madhyama Vydyoga., according to Dr. Keith, 
has “a reminiscence of the tale of the love of the demon 
Hidimba for Bhima”, while Pavolini points out that the 
Bakavadha Parva of the Mbk is used,® We are, however, 
inclined to follow Prof. Dhruva who divides the story of the 
Mv into the main plot and the by-plot, taking the reunion 
of Bhima and Hidimba as the muhhya-kathd and the story 
of Kesavadasa as an upahathd.*^ No trace of the former 
being found in the Mbh, it is said to be of the poet’s own 
creation ; while Sunahsepakhyana in the Aitareya., VII. 3, 
is sought to be the original for the Brahmin story that is 
woven into the main story. 

The Diltavdkya, a Vyayoga in one act, is again 
from the Mbh, but deals with the Krsna legend. The fact 
of Krsna being sent as a messenger for peace negotiations 
is mentioned in Mbh, Udyogaparva, Adhyayas 94, 95, 

1 Vide Nos.35 {Avhndraha ), and 36 (Balmarita) of 1925-26 ; and Nos. 6 
(Svapna), 7 ( DBtagJiatotkaca) , 8 {tiruWianga}i 9 {Madhyamavydimga), 10 
{ Karnabhdra) y and 11 (JPratijnd) of 1926-27 in the MSS. collection of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch Institute, Poona. The Instiltute possesses transcripts 
in Devanagari characters of these and some other Bhasa plays. My authority for the 
statement in connection with the School of Oriental Studies, London, is 
Mahopadhyaya Pandit Yenkatarama Sarma of Madras. 2 Winternitz, Problems j 
p. 111. i SB, p. 95. The reference is to 1, Adh. 160-161 (Bakavadha 

Parva). 4 second edition^ pp. 12-18 ; 13-16, 
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124 and 131. There is the description of a picture 
depicting the denuding of DraupadI at the time of the 
gambling episode. The description does not mention 
the miracle by which Krsna himself supplies DraupadI 
with the garments as each one is taken off. Omission of 
this detail has led Dr. Winternitz to assume that “this 
miracle of garments is a very late interpolation”.* The 
conclusion seems unwarranted as the omission may be 
deliberate, since its mention would have made 
Duryodhana enjoy the sight of his own shame ; further, 
as observed by Dr. Keith, this omission may be due “to 
the difficulty of exhibiting this by the painter’s art”.** 
The embassy ( of Krsna ) has been dramatized to glorify 
Krsna and proclaim his identity with Vasudeva, Narayana 
and Visnu. The scene about the various divine weapons 
appearing in human form is a speciality of Bhasa. 

The Didaghatotkaca depicts Ghatotkaca as an 
envoy to the Kauravas and predicts their punishment at 
the hands of Arjuna. Ghatotkaca delivers the message 
of Krsna to Dhrtarastra. As no such incident appears 
in the Mbh, of Ghatotkaca going as the envoy either 
after the death of Abhimanyu ( as told in the drama ) or 
at any other time, the plot seems to have been the poet’s 
invention, the epic having supplied him with the characters 
only. ■ 

The Karnabhdra follows the epic in the main. 
Karna details the story of his obtaining the astras from 
Parasurama, which occurs in the Karnaparva, Adhyaya 
42, and ^dntiparva, Ahdyayas 2-3. The main incident of 
Karna giving away his armour to Indra in disguise is 
found in the Mbh, Vanaparva, Adhyaya 310, and 
Sdntiparva, Adhyaya 5. Bhasa has transposed the 
incident occurring in the forest to the battlefield, has 
changed the characters of Karna and Salya making them 
more noble and saintly than in the epic, and introduced 
minor changes. 

The Urubhanga has for its basis the Salyaparva, 
Adhyayas 56-58, with slight changes, describing the fight 
of Duryodhana and Bhima. In the play, Srlkrsna 
throws a suggestion to Bhima by patting his thigh to 


1 Winternit?, HIL, 1, p* 344 n 2 ; Festschrift Kuhn^ pp. 299 ff. 2 BD, 


p. 98. 
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strike Duryodbana on the thigh, while in the epic it is 
Arjuna ( Mbh, IX. 58. 21 ). The epic does not speak 
of the dialogue between Balarama and Duryodhana ; 
Dhrtarastra and Gandharl were at Hastinapura and not 
on the battle-fteld as depicted in the drama. Such 
changes are the poet’s own inventions for dramatic 
purposes. 

The Pancardtra is a play in three acts, dealing with 
the incidents that are told in the Virdfaparva of the Mbh. 
The raid on cows, ( Adhyayas 35-69 ), the slaughter of the 
Kicakas hinted in the Pane ( Adh. 22-24 ) and the 
marriage of Abhimanyu with Uttara (Adh. 71-72) are 
related in the Mbh. The poet has taken considerable 
liberties with the epic story, and the sacrifice of 
Duryodhana, the promise to grant half the kingdom to 
the Pandavas on their news being heard of within five 
nights, and Abhimanyu’s siding with Duryodhana, are 
among the main changes introduced by the poet. 

It will thus be seen that the Mahdbhdrata serves as 
a source for nearly all the plays, but the originality of the 
poet is seen at various places, in inventing new situations 
and episodes, or in investing the epic heroes with new 
characteristics. 

{it} Coming next to the Krspa drama, the Balacartia, 
we find that there are grounds for difference of opinion. 
It cannot, of course, be denied as Dr. Weller has said, 
that the absence of the erotic element indicates an early 
version of the Krsna story as the source of our play.’ 
Dr. Sarup indicates the source as the Harivamsa and 
Prof. Dhruva also, holds a similar view.® But in view 
of the date we have assigned to Bhasa, viz. 4th or 5th 
century B. C., it seems difficult to recognize 
as the source, the HarivamSa which has been placed in 
the third century A. D., as it uses the word Dinara.' 
Further, the drama differs widely in detail from the 
stories of Krsna in the Harivamda. So it is necessary 
to look elsewhere for the source of the Bdl. The Vimtu 

1 DU Ahentemr des Knahen German Translation, Intr., p. 13 ; 

also Sfcen Konow, li, 49, p. 234; y^oohx&t TMrtem THvandrum Plays, 

VoL 2, p. 109; Winternit25, CB, Dec, 1924, p. 331. The bearing of the latest 
article by Dr. Wintemitz on the Bdl 6, pp. 1“15) is considered in a 

subsequent chapter. 2 -HB, 50, p. 120; also DJiruva, Madhymna, second edition, 
Intr., p. 5 ; Tatake, MSt 5, p. 162. 3 Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, ^aivism etc.^ p. 36. 




and Bhagavata Purdnas also are ruled out as “none of 
these works as we have it, is probably older than Bhasa,” ‘ 
But we have already found Bhasa to be indebted to the 
epic, of which the forms an appendix. It 

seems therefore that his source for the Krsna story was 
an earlier version on which the Harivamsa znd the 
Purdpas are based. As in the Dv^ the weapons appear 
in human form in the Bdl also. 

{Hi) Out ol th.e RdmdyatM th.Q Pratimd 

draws its inspiration from the second and third books of 
the Rdmdyapa. The poet takes only the story, but builds 
a superstructure of his own. The statue-house, the 
genealogy of Rama, the abduction of Sita by Havana under 
the guise of an expert on ^rdddha, and the absence of 
Laksmana at the time, and Rama’s coronation in the 
penance forest are the poet’s departures from the epic. 
He has further presented Rama, Sita, Dasaratha, Bharata, 
Kaikeyi, etc. on a higher level than in the epic. 

The Abhiseka Ndiaka deals with the story as given 
in the Kiskindha, Sundara, and Yuddha Kandas of the 
Rdmdyana, and follows the epic very closely.* The most 
striking divergence from the epic, however, is the manner 
in which the waters of the ocean are divided to provide 
way for the Lord. The Abh deals with the consecration 
of Rama and according to Dr. Keith, “is a somewhat 
dreary summary of the corresponding books ( 4-6 ) of the 
Rdmdyana'’ 1 Hence we may conclude with a good deal 
of certainty that the story in the epic is the mainstay for 
the two Rama plays. “It seems possible that our 
dramatist had known only the older or shorter redaction 
of the epos which did not include the Balakanda and 
the Uttarakanda’’.* 

{iv) Coming to the Udayana or historical plays, we 
find it asserted that the of Gunadhya is the 

source of Bhasa.* The work being referrable to the first 
century B. C., conflicts with the date we have assigned to 
Bhasa. Further, we find many discrepancies between the 
Brhathathd ( as we take it from its copies, the 
Kathdsaritsdgara and Brhatkathdmanjarl ) and the two 
plays. The elephant incident as given in the former is 

1 Keith, 8D, p. 100, 2 Sarup, HB, 50, p, 118. 3 SB, p. 106. 4 > 

Meerwarth, JA8B, 1917, p. 279. 5 Keith, SB, pp. 102-103 ; Winternitz, Problms, 
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changed in the latter ; the KSS and BKM differentiate 
between Mahasena and Pradyota, making Mahasena the 
ruler of Avant! and Pradyota the ruler of Magadha, thus 
striking out Darsaka from the list. The existence of Darsaka 
has been historically proved.' The genealogy of Udayana 
as given in the KSS and the Purdnas differs from that 
given in the Praiijnd. Mr. Ogden opines : “Bhasa treats 
the incident in a more realistic and serious fashion than 
does the light-hearted account of the KSS and herein he 
is probably more faithful to the Udayana legend”.'^ Now 
Udayana, Darsaka, Mahasena etc. are all known to history 
and are proved to belong to the 6th or the 5th century B. C. 
We have already assigned the 4th or the 5th century B. C. 
to Bhasa. It seems, therefore, probable that, coming as he 
does shortly after Udayana, Bhasa employed the stories 
about Udayana current in his time. 

In an introductory article to his Kannada translation 
of the Praiijnd which has recently been published, Mr. L. 
Gundappa discusses at length the bearing of the Tamil 
Perungatai ( Brhatkathd ) on the plot of the Praiijnd, and 
tries to show that the story of the play agrees to a greater 
extent with the version of the Perungatai than with those 
contained in the Sanskrit descendants of the Brhatkathd. 
Another Kannada scholar. Prof. Krishna Sastri, also seems 
to hold a similar view.* The date of Perungatai is not 
yet settled, but it cannot be earlier than the second 
century A. D., and hence Bhasa who flourished centuries 
before this date, cannot be said to have been indebted to 
this work for the plot of his Pratijhd. 

(v) No definite source has been found for the 
Cdrudatta. The love of a hetaera for a merchant is a 
common topic in literature, and hence the story may be taken 
to be of the poet’s invention. Sundarl-Katha from the 
Jatelfeizs is suggested as the possible source," and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the poet made use of that 
story as he heard it from oral traditions. That the 
Brhatkathd cannot be the source is indicated above. 


1 Smitli, Oxford History of India^ 70; J/iTI, 3rd edition, p. 51 ; Roy 
Cbiaudhari, PJETil, 2nd edition, p, 130; SaMunaga Statues, /P0R5, VoL5, 1919; Dec, 
JASB, 1933, pp. 333-337, 342. 2 43, p, 169. 3 Sanskrit Dramas Bangalore, 

p. 07-1 am indebted Prof, H. L. Hariyappa for this information. .He further 
states that Prof. Krisna Sastri places the Tamil work in the second or third century 
A, D. while Mr. Gundappa assigns it to the fifth or sixth century A. D, 4 Kirata, 
Bhasa’s Works, Marathi translation, pp,115-l 19. 
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According to Dr. Sarup, the story of the Avimaraha 
is probably the poet’s own creation,* Prof. Dhruva 
assigns it to folklore.^* Dr. Weller’s theory about 
Avimaraka being the spirit of monsoon who destroys the 
demon of drought has already been discredited by Dr. 
Barnett as “highly speculative and supported by no 
evidence whatever”.® Dr. Keith states that Bhasa derived 
his story from the Katha literature.* Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah 
compares the stories as given in the KSS, JayamangaldUkd 
on Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra, Jdtaka zxid the Ndtaka‘ 
It appears from that comparison that follows 

the Ndtaka in giving the same etymology as given in the 
Ndtaka, in saving the life of the princess, in making 
Avimaraka the son of Agni, etc. The story of Elaka 
Maraka as given in the Jdtakas must have been current 
among the people, and probably Bhasa also knew it. So, 
it seems that the story is not invented by the poet. In 
the light of the data supplied by the Mrcch, it seems to be 
a plausible inference that Bhasa extracted the main story 
from folklore, and added the supernatural element of the 
ring incident to cater for public taste. 

3. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
PLAYS. 

i. CHARACTERIZATION. Bhasa being a 
realist portrays men and women of this world. His 
characters do not wear the aspect of fairyland. He does 
not invest the characters with superhuman, imaginary or 
inconceivable qualities, and hence the spectators — and 
also readers for the matter of that — find themselves quite 
in tune with their psychology and can easily follow and 
sympathize with them in' their ups and downs. The 
divinities such as Rama, Laksmana, Sita etc.; as also the 
Raksasas and Vanaras such as Ravana, Vali, Sugriva etc., 
are placed before us with human sentiments and 
characteristics. 

Most of the characters in these plays are 
psychological studies, and “in psychological subtlety Bhasa 
is almost modern”.* The intricate workings of human 
emotions are shown by a flash, and no energy is spent 
unnecessarily for expressing that struggle in the mind of 

1 JSB, 50, Pv 118. 2 Madhycmuif secjond edition, p.5. 3 Weller, 

AvimamM, Schaus^iel von Bhasa^ Intr, ; Bam^, BSOS, 8, p. 691, 4 ■ SB, p, 

101/ 5 li, i931, pp. 118-115. 
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the characters. Thus, for example, the self-sacrificing 
nature of Vasavadatta is admirably shown and the 
tragic irony touches our heart in Svapna, Act III. 

In all these plays, the poet has employed nearly 
230 characters, male and female, besides many others 
that are only mentioned, justifying the remark 
( ) of Bana. Even with such a large number, every 
character serves some purpose ; not one of them can be 
dispensed with. The Bdl comes with the highest number 
of characters, and the ffrOTiuE has the minimum number. 
It is a peculiarity of our poet that he paints individuals, 
not types. Even minor characters, such as chamberlains 
or maids, are also invested with special individuality 
distinguishing each of them from similar characters. 
The characters never talk more or less. They live a plain, 
straightforward life. 

In the Mahdhhdrata plays, we do not get instances 
of the poet’s skill at characterization as he is tied down 
to the epic for the main features of his characters. 
Duryodhana and Karna are presented here in a favourable 
light, the poet treating the former almost as a ‘Hero’. 
The Prat shows all the characters in a more elevated 
atmosphere than their portrayal in the Rdmdyana. They 
ail wear a human aspect. In Sita we have an ideal wife, 
having deep respect for the elders and prepared to follow 
her Lord cheerfully through thick and thin. 

It is when we come to the legendary plays that we 
get glimpses of the poet’s skill at characterization. At 
his hands, the Vidusaka has lost his stereotyped gluttony, 
and has become a constant companion and a helpmate 
of the hero. Unlike the co- wives in later plays, both 
Vasavadatta and Padmavati in the are free from 

the slightest taint of jealousy, and vie with each other 
in their love for, and sacrifice for the sake of, their 
husband. Udayana also, though agreeing to marry 
again, cherishes the sweet memory of his dead wife ; 
and is careful enough not to trouble his second wife 
by disclosing these painful thoughts. Thus the trio, 
though ideal, is none the less quite human. 
Yaugandharayana is a clever minister, more than a match 
for his rivals, and ready to give his life for his master. 
In Avimaraka, we have the character of a young hero who 
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falls in love at first sight, which is, of course, pure love, 
and at great risk, he meets his beloved who reciprocates 
his love. An ideal courtesan, equalling if not surpassing, 
ladies in their love and devotion to their husbands, is 
portrayed in the 

Judging from Brunetiere’s standpoint that drama 
is nothing but the spectacle of a will striving towards a 
goal and conscious of the means which it employs, many 
dramas of our group would be found to stand high/ 
The characters of Bhasa are not so romantic and imagina- 
tive as those of Kalidasa and Bana, not so poetic and 
sentimental as those of Bhavabhuti, not so vigorous as 
those of Bhatta Narayana, not so unsteady and fairylike 
as those of Sri Harsa, not so humorous and realistic as 
those of Sudraka, where the latter has outshone his 
master. 

a . STYLE AND DIALOGUES. 

The metrical portions of Bhasa’s works are dealt with 
separately. Prose is said to be the chief factor and the 
real merit in a poet so far as a dramatic piece is concerned. 
In Bhasa, “the sentences are everywhere replete with a 
wealth of ideas beautifully expressed, which cultured 
minds will easily appreciate” Bhasa shows his 
mastery over prose by employing “short bits of prose 
highly charming in sense and expression”." The language 
is very simple, natural and touching, alternated with 
simple figures of speech like simile and metaphor. The 
verbal flow is unimpeded and limpid. 

The date assigned by us to Bhasa also would 
confirm the impression these dramas make, that Sanskrit 
was a spoken language of the time. “The superior 
excellence of sentences which are not subject to the 
restrictions of versification is everywhere to be observed 
in these Rupakas. It really surpasses in grandeur, the 
style of other works and is incomparable.”* The next 
approach to the language of our plays is the Sanskrit 
used in the epics. Bhasa’s fondness for pithy proverbial 
phrases will be evident from their large number in each 
play. Prasdday Ojas snA Mddhurya may be said to be 
the characteristics of Bhasa’s style. There is a change in 

1 Of, Sarup, Vision, Intr., pp. 61-62, 2 Gr. Sastd, Critical Study, p. 27. 

i G, Sastri, Critical Study, p, 51, 4 G.* Sa$tri, Critical Study, p, 33, 
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style as befits the occasion and sentiment, as is ordained 
by the Ndiyasdsira.' “He is terse and sparse in his 
expression. He tells us more by the things he does not 
say than by the things he says. He is the master of 
silence’” 

Dialogue is a necessary element of the drama, and the 
above observations necessarily apply to the conversational 
language of Bhasa ; his dialogues are intensely dramatic.’* 
The speeches of the characters are natural, realistic 
and vigorous. There is nothing of effort, bookishness, 
unnecessary predominance of figures etc., that characterize 
the dialogues of later dramatists. The dialogues in the 
Svapna, Avt and Uru especially, would bea.r ample 
testimony to the poet’s power. He is certainly the master 
of dialogues as well. 

Not only that. Verse is successfully employed in 
dialogue. A verse is occasionally split into padas or smaller 
bits and each is taken up by a different character. In spite 
of the criticisms levelled against this practice that it is 
mechanical and prosaic, we are inclined to agree with Prof. 
Devdhar that “for quickness of repartee and dazzling play 
of dialogues, this device is admirably suited’’.* 

iil RASAS AND ALAMKARAS 

Rasa is the soul of poetry. In dramatic literature, a 
poet cannot ignore it but must possess a minute knowledge 
of its constituents etc., as the aim of every drama is ‘the 
creation in the mind of the audience of sentiment.’® The 
main object of a dramatic work is the evolution of some 
rasa by means of vibhdvas and anubhdvas. Works on 
rhetorics give psychological and physiological details and 
subdivisions of rasas etc., with which we are not concerned 
now. 

In our running commentary on each play, we have 
mentioned the dominant sentiment in it, and have also 
given some striking instances of the figures of speech 
employed by the poet. It would appear from it that our 
poet has a special liking for Vira, Vatsala, Hdsya, 


1 Bharata Natya Rostra, XVI, 105-109. Samtata, ArthavyaMi, Kdnti and 
AudfSirya maybe as.tbe of Bbasa, 2 Meerwarth, 1917, 

p. 278. Ci ?lc[T: I {Prat, 11. 17). Wliat wealfcb of informafelon is suppliod 

by these simple words ? i Johnston, lA, 62, p. 98. 4 Plays etc,, p. 65. S 
Keith, F* 276. 
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Adblmta, Raudra and Karuna Rasas.* Bhasa serves 
as a good instance to show the futility of the impression 
of some, that a dramatic piece does not appear at its 
best unless Srngdra plays a prominent part in it. Only 
two dramas of Bhasa have that sentiment to some degree, 
viz. the Svapna and Avi, but there also the poet does not 
leave proper bounds. It is love of the highest kind. 

As for the different figures of speech, Bhasa is 
content only with the simple ones. He employs only 
Upamd, Utprelisd, Rilpaka, Artlidntaranydsa, Aniimdna 
etc. It is not necessary to give examples, generally each 
verse exemplifying one or the other of the above 
alamkdras.^ 

Kalidasa takes ideas from Bhasa, and at times, the 
figures also, but he presents them in quite a different garb 
owing to his superior genius. The greatness of Bhasa 
in the domain of alamkdra is attested thus by Kalidasa 
who, in imitating our poet shows “his practical 
appreciation of the merits of the dramatist with whose 
established fame his nascent genius had to contend" ® 

iv. DESCRIPTIONS OF NATURE etc. 

Bhasa being a close observer of nature, his descriptions 
are interesting and realistic. He gives diverse Retails and 
various facts connected with the phenomenon he wishes 
to describe. Thus, e. g., sunset is pictured in all its 
details in the Svapna, I. 16 ; 

1 Anticipating some objections to the inclusion o£ Vatsala as a sentiments 
Ike following quotation from the SdhityadarpaM III, 251-254 is given, 

?«rT4t ^5531 35tT«fr5SPf4 nuq;. h 
g%sr i 

agr: « 

2 In a subsequent chapter dealing with each play we have quoted some 
verses as illustrating some figures. The suhhasita as given in an appendix also serve 
?as instances otmsbxij alamkdras found in eveiy one of the plays. S Keith, S2>^ 
p;i90. 
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and so is darkness with all its effects in the L 16 ; 

111.19 etc. 

Bhasa paints nature as sympathizing with the 
feelings of the person that observes it. 

Avimaraka, who, being disappointed in love and 
desperate at the idea of not meeting his beloved again, 
finds the earth emaciated, the trees consumptive, 
mountains bewailing and the whole world swooning as it 
were. Cf. Aw, IV. 4 : 

The hot sand troubled him, the heat of the sun 
made him perspire and the whole earth seemed to him as 
if it were a whole boiling mass. Cf. Avi, IV. 5 : 

Earlier, when Avimaraka was in optimistic moods, 
thinking about the variety of human nature, he found the 
earth also putting on a different garb at night fall. Cf. 
Avi, II. 13 : 

The whole stanza beautifully describes the approach of 
night. 

A Vidyadhara couple was viewing the same earth 
at the same time when it appeared to be swooning and 
boiling to Avimaraka. They observed it from above and 
as they were in a joyous mood, the earth presented quite 
a different aspect to them. Oi. Avi, IV. 11 : 

^ #5ns} 

As they were high up in the air, everything appeared so 
small that they thought that the world was as it were 
epitomized. Cf. Avi, IV. lid; sg 

and when the couple was coming down, the earth 
appeared to them as if running with the encircling ocean, 
Cf. Avi, 12 d: 

Later on, after meeting his beloved, the thundering 
clouds, terrifying lightening and heavy showers of rain which 
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greatly upset his beloved suggest only similes of love and 
amorous sport to Avimaraka. Cf. Avi,Y.7 d: 



Thus nature responds to the feelings of the beholder. 
The descriptions of nature are accurate and appropriate. 

To Bharata on his way to Ayodhya in a chariot, on 
account of the high speed the trees appeared as if 
running with the chariot, the dust in the spokes looking 
like the waters of a river passing through them, etc. — a very 
realistic description, barring of course the improbability 
of Bharata seeing the wheels or spokes while seated in the 
chariot. Cf. Prat, III. 2 : 

n j— B j n,- II | \ j-T- gy fV ^ -JN ^ . 

3?^ 5ngtRr% ii 

The poet has also interspersed many similes and 
metaphors concerning the natural phenomena in a number 
of verses. The similes and poetic imageries are not only 
apt but being suitable to the context, increase its beauty. 
We get descriptions of the ocean, or similes about it only 
in the Abh. Cf. Abh, IV. 3, 17: 

gives a beautiful description of the ocean, calm here 
ruffled there, as it stood parted affording a passage for 
Rama. 

Besides descriptions of nature, our poet has shown 
his mastery in giving vivid, accurate, realistic accounts of 
little. Such are those, e. g. in the Abh (VI. 1-18) and 
Uni (vv. 16-26) describing the fights between Rama and 
Ravana, and Bhima and Duryodhana respectively. 

Mention may also be made of the description of the 
sacrifice and sacrificial fire in the first act of the Pane, 
and of the sacerdotal _ similes that are found in many 
places, e. g. in the tJru (vv. 4-14) there is a perfect 
comparison between the battle-field and sacrifice. Cf. Uru, 

V. 6: ' ' ■ 



w5R5{g?rafincn5i: fg?«n<iWRF^: 

P!^W: II 

Hanuman in the Ahh supplies us with a description 
of Lanka with its palaces, pleasure gardens etc.(4i'/r, pp, 
21-24). 

The description of night and darkness seems to be a 
favourite one with our poet as it occurs in the Avi 
( pp. 43-46 ), Car ( pp. 25-26 ) and Bdl ( pp. 7,9), In all 
these places, effects of darkness are artistically depicted. 

All these descriptions pronounce Bhasa to be a 
realist, pure and simple ; he does not go beyond 
enumeration of the facts constituting the particular scenes, 
places or action ; no flights of imagination are to be met 
with in Bhasa. His sense of tact is much stronger than 
his imagination. This peculiarity of Bhasa will be evident 
when wc compare Bhasa’s descriptions with similar ones 
from Kfilidasa, Harsa, etc, 

u. NANDI. 

MSS of Sanskrit dramas present two 
different styles in their opening portions. Most of the 
dramas begin with a benedictory stanza called Nandi 
followed by the stage direction m-, 3%^% i But 
in Bhasa’s works as well as a number of South Indian 
plays including the Southern MSS of the 
Mdlavikdgnimitra, VikramorvaBya, etc. the stage direction 
ndndyante etc, precedes the benedictory stanza, generally 
known as Nandi. In the latter case, some different 
meaning for ‘^Ndndi^ other than ‘a benedictory verse’ will 
have to be sought ; otherwise the whole thing would 
amount to this: after the performance of Nandi the 
Shtradhara enters the stage and again recites Nandi ( the 
benedictory stanza). This is meaningless. Visvanatha, as 
we have seen, has noticed this difference in the MSS, and 
Saradatanaya has tried to get over the seeming difficulty, * 
According to him, in the first case, where the stage 
direction Ndndyante etc. comes after the benedictory 
stanza, the word ndndyante is to be t a k e n as 
Tatpurusa — “After finishing the Nandi (ftwsn: while 


1 BBiityadarpafpa, p. 63 ( Kane’s edition ) ; BhdvajpraJcdsaimj GOS 
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in the latter case, the expression fidftdyante is to be taken 
as Bahuvrlhi ( ^ ) meaning “After 

finishing the preliminaries (of which Nandi is the last 
act.” ) Thus, “Sutradhara reciting iVawiJj after the stage 
direction nandyante etc. after finishing preliminaries ( of 
which Nandi is the concluding function)” appears quite 
appropriate. In this connection, it may be noted that 
Prof. Pisharoti’s explanation of Nandi as a long process 
of religious ceremony conducted in the green-room and on 
the stage behind the curtain, is more suitable than Dr. 
Sarup’s “flourish of trumpets.” * 

On the strength of the testimony of Sana about 
Bhasa’s dramas being much capital has been 

made of this peculiar mode of opening in the Bhasa dramas, 
taking it to refer only to this particular mode which these 
dramas share with a number of other Southern MSS and 
South Indian plays. The arguments are not strong enough 
to convince one as to this mode being a speciality of 
Bhasa. It may be an old practice of MSS which has been 
preserved in Bhasa and the Southern manuscripts, while the 
usual opening is frequently due to a remodelling under the 
influence of ‘kascit’ referred to by Visvanatha." Probably, 
as already stated, Bina simply wanted to tell about the 
general characteristic of Bhasa’s works comparing them 
with temples. There is also a possibility that Bana may 
have referred to some stage reform of Bhasa ; but at 
present no case has been made out for such an 
assumption.® 

The information given by Prof. Pisharoti throws 
some doubt as to the authenticity of some of these so-called 
benedictory verses to our plays, especially those employing 
the Mudrdlamkdra, as would appear from the introductory 

t Pisharoti, 6, p. 820 ; Sarup, Trans., p. 1. % Cf. Konow, 

I A, 49, p. 234. S We have consulted all the articles on the subject that we came 
across and our considered opinion is as stated above ; among others we referred to 
Asuri, (SB, 6, p. 13) ; Banerji Sastri (JBAS, 1921, pp. 368-370) ; Barnett {JBAS, 
1921, pp. 687-588 ) ; Devdhar, (Plays etc,, pp, 42-44) ; 0. Sastri ( Critical Study, pp. 
17-18, 94, 121) ; Hirananda Sastri (MASI, 28, pp, 4-6) ; Khuperkar, (LoJcasiJcsana, 
5, pp. 326-329) ; Keith 3, p. 297 ) ; Konow (ZB, p. 25; 14,49, p. 234); 

Lindenau (BS, pp. 1, 37 ) ; Paranjape ( PmiiiTTtd, Intr., pp. XII-XIV); A. K, 
Pisharoti (Criticism, pp. 8-12) ; K. R. Pisharoti (SharmPa, 1924, pp. 141-142 nl ; 
1925, pp. 181-184 ; AVJ, 3, p. 150 ; BSCS, 3, p. 113 n3 ; 6, pp. 819-821 ; Bdl, Trans., 
reprint, QJMS, p. l,nl); Raja, (ZJI,^, pp. 262-266; JOB, 1, pp. 227-230); 
Ramaswami Sastri, { BhdvapraMAana, GOS, Intr,, pp. 46-47) ; Sarup, (Vision, Intr., 
pp. 20-21); Shivadatta Sarma (NPP, A, p. 142); Venkatarama Sarma (IHQ, 
5, pp, 725-726) ; Winternitz, (ProUe^m, pp. 127-128) ; Woolner and Sarup (Thirteen 
Trivandrum Plays, 1, p, IX note )« ; 
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verses to some acts of the Svapnn, Praiijnd and Dgk' 
The non-mention of the names of the poet and the work in 
the prologues of the plays as we have them today was not 
to be seen in Buna’s days as would appear from the latter’s 
statement ; this would have been a singularly distinctive 
characteristic of Bhfisa, and hence it seems that there has 
been some mangling with the prologues to some extent. 
But we cannot concede more than this. The other 
portions are certainly by Bhasa as we have seen in the 
case of the Svapim, So, this *Nattdi' business cannot 
be taken to indicate the Southern origin or the Clkyar 
authorship of these Bhasa plays. 

vL BHARATAVAKYAS. 

MM. Dr. Ganapati Sastri speaks with reference to the 
Bharatavdkyas that they do not refer to any particular 
king but “only speak of one’s own king in general.” ’ We 
do not take Rajasiihha as the proper name of the king, 
but to us the change in the toning of the Bharatavdkyas 
in different plays seems to refer undoubtedly to the 
vicissitudes in the life of some particular king. The 
prayers awwig and fw snmg sf; tell in 

clear unmistakable terms of foreign invasion and 
possibly of the king’s losing, regaining and expanding his 
kingdom during the period these plays were written. The 
prayer would be meaningless unless there were these 
obstacles of inland and foreign invasions and hence we are 
inclined to take these Bharatavdkyas to refer to historical 
facts. The extent of the kingdom is given as “bounded 
by Vindhya and Himalayas and the oceans”. 

Now we shall briefly state the views as to the 
identity of Rajasimha put forth by different scholars and 
try to meet their arguments. Beginning from the lower 
limit, the views of Dr. Barnett and Prof. Pisharoti 
identifying him with some P§,n4ya or Pallava king are 
obviously untenable, since the dramas are written much 
earlier, the boundaries of Bhasa do not tally and the 
evidence is not supported by history.® The dramas, 

’ 1 BSOS, 6, pp. 820-821; AVS, 3, pp. 150-151; Shmia'a, 1924, pp. 

141-142, 2 Critical Study, pp. 98-94 ; also cl Wintemitz, CB, I>ecr. 1924, p, 

844 ; Bmktslianlcar, JBEASt 1925, p, 140, i Barnett, lEABi 1219, p. 288 { Papaya 
Ter, Maran Bajasimlia ) ; Himnanda Sastri, MASIt 28, p. 25 ( Two Pailava oMefs, 
immely Siitilia-Visnu and NarasiiiiliaYaramaG- Bajasimlia I); Kane FJF; 1920, p. W 
(Pandya Bajasiniia ) ; Kavi, JASES^ 2,' p, 148 ( PallaTa Bajasiiiiha I or 
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further, proceed from the North. Dr. Sten Konow would 
find in Rajasimha a reference to a Ksatrapa king, by 
placing Sudraka in the third century A. D., and assuming 
that the word Rajasimha refers to Rudrasimha I.* But, 
“two weak arguments combined do not make a strong 
argument”.® No special reason is shown why ‘Rajasimha’ 
should refer to the particularly selected king, there being 
among the Western ksatrapas three kings of the name 
Rudrasiihha, one Simhasena and one Visvasimha, who 
all ruled between 180 and 388 A.D. The territorial 
boundaries also do not coincide. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal and 
Mr. P. Chaudhury come next, championing the cause of 
Narayana Kanva.® But “the theory seems more 
ingenious than probable” as the interpretations and 
allusions in ‘Narayana,’ “Barhadrathapahrta’ and 
‘Upendra’ etc. are far-fetched, unwarranted and ill-suited 
to the context. The descriptions further “would 
better suit the Sunga king.” * The attempt is said to 
have been made “with more imagination than historical 
facts”.® No case is made out for foreign invasion. It 
militates against the vicissitudes of the king, arid is. not 
borne out by historical material. Prof. Dhruva next 
deserves our attention by making Bhasa the court poet of 
Pusyamitra, and referring the ^paracdkra' to the invasion 
by Menander.® In addition to; the ignorance of the South 
that our poet displays for so late a period, there are 
historical facts that do not lend their support to this 
theory. Prof. Dhruva finds allusions to the invasion and 
conquest of Magadha under Pusyamitra by Kharavela 
and Menander, Pusyamitra’s subsequent victory and 
performance of the Aivamedha^ in the Bharatavdkyas. But 
all this is wrong. It is shown by Dr. Roy Chaudhury 
that Kharavela cannot be the comtemporary of 
Pusyamitra, and ‘Menander could not have been the Indor 
Greek contemporary of Pusyamitra Sunga”.’ Thus the 
contemporaneity of Pusyamitra, Kharavela and Menander 
is open to much doubt. Internal evidence, again, will go 
against any such identity ; for, there is much change in 

Visnu); Raddi, F/F, 47, p. 1S5 ( Kerala Rajasiiiiha ) ; Saraswati, 

268-264 ( Pallava Bajasimha ). 

1 ID; p. 51. 2 Winteniitz, I^rohlems, 124. 3 Jayaswal, JASB, 1918, 

pp. 264-265 ; Ohatidliuri, MMy Oct. 1913, pp. 384-387. 4 Venkataraman ME, / 

1914, p. 508.* ■$ Wintemitz, OB, 843. $ BmpmM ' 

11-12, 30-59. 7 PMAI, pp,287“249, on p. U9i 
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the sociological conditions of the Sunga period and of the 
period of these plays. 

Then remain tu-o claimants to the title ‘Rajasitiiha’, 
vix., Candragupta and Nanda. The reign of Candragupta 
would suit the description of the Bharatavdkyasf but 
from the fact of the Kautiliya Tr/Atsriasfra containing a 
quotation from Bhasa, we are inclined to place Bhasa as 
the senior contemporary of Kautiiya, and hence of 
Candragupta. The reign of Mahapadma also answers 
the territorial limits as he was the first to bring the whole 
of Northern India under his sovereignty. The choice, 
therefore, remains to be made between Mahapadma anci 
Candragupta and we would vote in favour of the former.'*' 
Thus, Bhasa was the court poet of Ugrasena Mahapadma, 
as the description of the Bharatavakyas suits him and the 
sociological conditions depicted in these plays fit in very 
well with the Mauryan epoch. 

vii. ANACHRONISMS. 

Late date was assigned to the.se plays on account of 
the mention of statue-houses and NydyaMstra of Medhatithi 
in the Prat, deification of Rama and Krsna in the Abh and 
Bdl, mention of Kharapata in the Car, naming of a 
BrShmapa as Kesavadasa in the Mv, and the use of 
metronyms in some of the plays.’ All of these can be 
shown not to be real anachronisms. 

i. We have already shown that there is historical 
evidence for the existence of statue-houses since very long 
in India, and that the so-called South Indian statue- 
houses are quite different from those mentioned in the 
Prai.* There is no sense in identifying Medhatithi’s 

1 Contra, Dhrava, Svapriml Stmdart, Intr*, p; 12. But Candragupta bad 
to contend with Seleucus Nicator, There is further, a close correspondence between 
the sociological conditions as depicted by Bhasa and those of the Mauryan period. 
The famous Greek invasion led by Alexander, the Great, took place in the reign of 
tTgrasena Mahapadma, who was ^‘the sole king,*’ ruling the whole carfch under one 
umbrella, { MB, Octr. 1930, p. 438). It cannot be said that Bhasa could not have 
praised a ^lidra king ( Mrcch, Bd. by Mehta and Dave, Intr., p. VI ) since the divine 
originof kings ( ^ ; is an ancient Indian dictum. 2 Bor Mahit- 
padma’s history, Cf, Smith, p. 51 ; Eapson, CH1\ pp. 313“3i4 ; Eoy 

Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancimi India, 1927, pp. 140“i45. Bhasa’s works 
show slight priority to Candragupta, and Kautiiya quotes from Bhasa, hence our 
preference for Ugrasena Mahapadma, S Of, Pisharoti, BSOS, 3, p. 108 n2 ; 
WinternitsE, Problems, p. 123 ; Kane, VIY, 1920, pp. 100-102 ; Bevdhar, Plays etc. 
pp, 36-37; Sankar, AMY, 2, pp. 56, 62-64. 4 Chapter 11 Supra. Cf. G, Sastri, 

Critical Study, pp. 99~1(K); 3, pp. 629-630 ; Haraprasad Sastri, 00, V, pp. 

97-98 ; fJayaswal, JBOBS, 5, pp. 98-99. 
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N yayasastra Manubhasya\ even some of the 

antagonists have taken Medhatithi to be Medhatithi 
Gautama.' Further, vve do not find any instance of such 
glaring anachronisms in Bhasa. 

ii. As for the deification of Rama and Krsna, it 
has not been conclusively shown that Rama and Krsna 
were not regarded as manifestations of Vispu before the 
first or the second century B. C. That Krsna was 
worshipped in the fourth century B. C. would be evident 
from the fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes.'^ The 
deification must have been a slow process and we feel 
certain that it was long before the 6th century B. C. that 
Krsna was deified. The case of Rama is also similar and 
there is nothing to contradict the conjecture that they 
were deified before Bhasa’s time, or at any rate, by Bhasa. 

Hi. ‘Kharapata’ as an author of the science of 
thieving is known since the time of the Arthasdstra and it is 
more reasonable to suppose that the Mattavildsa copied 
the tradition from the Arthasdstra ox the Cdrudattathzxi to 
assume the reverse, in face of the priority of the 
ArthaSdstra at least. At any rate, the tradition making 
Kharapata the guardian deity of thieves is a fairly old one, 
not inconsistent with the date we have assigned to 
Bhasa.® 

iv. With regard to the rule of Manu that the name 
of a Brahamana should end in sarman (Manu, II. 32 
i, it is not shown that this was an ancient 
rule invariably followed. Further, it is inconceivable that 
our poet, a strong upholder of orthodox Brahmanism as 
he is, would ignore such a directory rule especially as he 
seems to be so particular in the very same play, in such 
minute details as to the particular form to be used in 
addressing Brahmanas. Contravention of the rule of Manu 
does not necessarily mean posteriority to Manu. 

V. The use of metronyms does not put a work to 
a late date. In fact it is an old practice found in ancient 
Sutra works and Upanisads. 

It is said that the use of the words Svamin, 


1 Devdhar, Flays etc,, p. 55 n90. 2 Maodonell, HSL, p. 411. .Of. also 

Bkandarkar, El, 1934, pp, 198-205.. Hatbi-Badaittsoriptioni refers to the temple of 
Saakarsana and grants for its upkeep in the second century A. D- 5 Arfhasmira. 
IF. 8, p. 221 ; cL also G. Harihar Sastri, AMY^ X. pp. 
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Bhartfdaraka, Bhadramukha, etc, in the terminology of 
Sanskrit dramaturgy is due to the influence of the 
Ksatrapas as is evident from their inscriptions and as 
Bhasa employs those expressions in his works dealing, 
with the incidents of the earlier period, this would be an 
instance of an anachronism. We think with Prof. Kane, 
that the Ksatrapas were not the originators, but“that the 
inscription was composed by one who was thoroughly 
imbued with the dramatic terminology contained in the 
N aiyaiaatra" Hence this also does not necessarily 
prove to be an anachronism. 

Thus the so-called anachronisms are non-existent. 
We could not come across any instance that could be 
included in the list, and hence it seems to us that Bhasa 
is free from the defect of anachronism, 

via. DEFECTS. 

The praise that has been showered on Bhasa should 
not make us oblivious of his defects. Nothing is perfect 
in this world of human beings and Bhasa is no exception 
to this rule. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
Bhasa’s works are the first specimens of Sanskrit drama 
and hence we should not expect them to be the finished 
products of a tried hand, being the works of a pioneer 
Sanskrit dramatist. Again we have to take into account 
the popular beliefs in those days as to the use of magic 
etc., which may not be appreciated by the present day 
critics. 

The first drawback that would strike one after' a 
study of these works is that the poet ignores the unity of 
time. In the Bal towards the close of the first act when 
Vasudeva delivers Krsna to the care of Nandagopa, night 
is said to have ended ( p. 18 — srhut i ) and Vasudeva 

sets out to go back to Mathura; but on his arrival there, 
he finds Mathura under the spell of night { p. 20 

.. ‘ III T-jr - n r '■ f \ ' 

mi t h 

In the beginning of the third act of the Avi, the moon 
is said to have risen ( p. 42 qssTi^t i stppst i ) ; 

but after a time when the hero starts on his mission, he 
finds darkness everywhere (p, 43). 

During the course of the conversation in the first 

1 Wvi, 14, S3, p. 163-. 2 latr,, pp. VIM 


act of t\i& Svapna the time is indicated' to be thfe mid-day 
( pw 24 ), while towards the close of it, after a 

lapse of half an hour or so, the sun is said to have set 
( p. 37, Act 1. 16 ). 

The fourth act of the Avi also has got some 
Contradictory statements about the lapse of time. 
Avimaraka after leaving the Kanyanta^pura, says that 
he has been wandering for a number of days (p. 58) but his 
friend Santusta whom he meets the same day, in his 
soliloquy says that he was told of Avimaraka’s flight that 
very day (p. 69). 

Small one-act plays, however, are quite perfect in 
observing the unity of time, the time of their action being 
that required for the actual representation on the stage of 
the play. 

The tithi scheme of the Cat is faulty, being 
repugnant to the unity of time, while the MrccA ha.s 
. improved it.‘ 

Many Sanskrit dramatists of quite late times are 
found to violate the rule as to the unity of time and hence 
Bhasa may be said to be in good company. 

Another defect of the same kind, which is peculiar 
to Bhasa alone is found in the use of sr^?T. The 

chamberlains, door-keepers, messengers etc. are sent out 
either to bring some characters or some news ; they start 
out and return immediately with the person called 
or with the news of events which must have taken long 
to happen. This tells very heavily on the sense of time 
and proportion as well as the credulity of the spectators 
and appears quite unnatural. 

Similarly the poet uses the device of Akaiabhasita 
by which a person is represented as speaking with some 
one not on the stage and himself repeating what the latter 
says, or replies to him with the words etc. Though 

this minimizes the number of characters it takes the 
felements of reality and naturalness out of the dramatic 
piece, the spectators requiring some strain of imagination. 
The method is not impressive, though of practical utility 
from the point of stage economy, as it saves a number of 
characters. 

i Sakthaakar, 42^ p'p. 70, 7^3!4 ; ParanjapQ,. 1, 

pp. 103-127. : ' ‘ ■ ’ ^ 
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The audience receives another blow to its 
imagination %vhen some characters appear on the stage 
quite unannounced, without a n y intimation, in 
contravention of the specific dictum : 

I 

Grammatical solecisms, faults in versifications, use 
of such pddapuranas as g, % grt etc. very often, some 
verses being quite plain and devoid of sentiments or poetic 
fancy, are some of the minor defects of Bhasa. Some of 
the former in the above may be justified on the ground of 
epic usage and influence, and possibly they were not 
looked as defects in those days. 

4. PERSONAL HISTORY OF BHASA. 

In this age when every one tries to blow his own 
trumpet and widest publicity is sought for any third-rate 
composition and the particulars about the name etc. of the 
author are given, it seems rather strange that the 
renowned author of this precious treasure should keep 
such merciless reticence about himself, as not to mention 
even his name !' We had to depend on inference for 
attributing the works to Bhasa ; and the information 
about Bhisa as given below is nothing more than our 
impressions about the author after a close study of his 
works. 

Prof. Dhruva says that there was a tradition to 
mention the name of one’s gotra^ and it is in accordance 
with this, that we get such names as Patanjalj,- 
Yaugandharayana. Bhasa is a gotra in Haimodaka' 
division of Agastya gotra and Bhasa is the corrupt form.* 
That he was a Brahmana, an orthodox follower of the 
caste-system and a firm believer in the practice, utility 
and efficacy of sacrifices etc., seems to follow from the 
views he takes of these things. We have already shown 
that Dhavaka is quite a distinct person from our author 
and hence it follows that the description of the latter as a 
‘washerman’ by caste, on the strength of the alleged 
identity is not correct.® There is no internal evidence to 
support the inference. 

1 Of. Paraujape, Sahitya Satftgraha, 1, pp. 18--32, at p. 27. The whole 
chapter is a beautiful piece, a striking instance of Gadya Kavya in which the 
celebrated Marathi writer specialized. One is tempted to find autobiographical 
references in the chapter. J Dhruva, Sundart, Intr., p. 14. 3 Supra, 

Chapter II ; Of. Narayana Sastri, Priyadarim, Intr., pp. XXI-XXIV. 
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Mr. Sankar takes Bhasa to have been the ruling 
king on account of the use of (“may Balarama protect 
thee etc.”), and (“may Narayana award thee 

the entire earth”) in the benedictory stanzas of the 
Svapna -ajidi Avi. The benedictions, according to him, 
refer to the royal author himself, otherwise “the plural 
should have been used if they were meant for the 
audience”.^ It would be more reasonable, we think, to 
suppose that the poet used csn^or ^ purposely in these two 
dramas only, as he was sure of the king’s presence at the 
first performance of the dramas. This explains the 
absence of such words from the benedictory stanzas in the 
Praiijha, Pane, Prat, as the poet was not sure, whether 
the king would grace the occasion by his attendance. 
The prayer in the remaining benedictory stanzas is for the 
protection of the audience, viz. ^; (“ of you all”). This 
fact, coupled with the epilogues of the dramas, seems to 
suggest that Bhasa was a court poet of some king, rather 
than the king himself. The absence of the benedictory 
stanza and the epilogue to the Car shows that the poet 
could not give final touches to the same, owing perhaps 
to his death. 

His ignorance of the South and mention of 
countries, towns, rivers and specialities (e. g. tdlipatra in 
the Car, p. 82) of the North proclaim the poet to be a 
northerner ; the characters of his plays are from the North 
and the scenes in almost all the plays lie in Northern 
India. So it seems to be a more reasonable assumption 
to take the poet to be an inhabitant of the North than 
to have him as a Southerner.^x 

The benedictory stanzas as well as the introductory 
verses and the general tone of the plays show that Bhasa 
was a Vaisnava of the Bhakti cult. He also knew the 
Pancaratra system of philosophy. He was a champion of 
the Brahmanas, a staunch upholder of the caste-system and 
a firm believer in the efficacy of the sacrificial oblations. He 
seems to be well- versed in all the Sdstras and conversant 
with all the conventionalities of behaviour according to the 
orthodox systems. Truth in thought, word and deed was 
his motto. He seems to have been an obedient and dutiful 


1 AMVt 2, p. 61. f As taken by all the Anti-Bbasaites. Dr. Keith and 
Weller also suggest likewise. Of. SJD, p* 106. 
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son, full of respect for the elders, a born conversationalist 
holding the assembly spell-bound, humorous and witty 
by nature, and modest. He was a minute observer of 
nature and humanity. A loyal and patriotic subject of 
the king, he was never a slavish flatterer, and h i s 
self-respect brooked no insult or indignity from his master. 
His message of optimism shows that Bhasa probably lived 
in peaceful and affluent circumstances, tie voices forth 
the general disregard towards the Jain and Buddhist 
monks and nuns. He was also well-read in various 
aspects of politics and knew a good deal about art, 
painting and sculpture. Being connected with the court- 
life, he was quite aware of the plots and counterplots 
daily hatched within the four walls of the palaces. 

Bhasa is reputed to have written a work on the 
Ndtyaidstra;' and the fact of his dramas being found 
admirably suited for the stage has led Kirata to hazard 
the inference that the poet may have been connected with 
professional actors in his early life." Dr. Keith tells us 
that actors used to go from town to town even in 
Buddha's time.* So Kirata’s guess may be correct. 

5. OTHER WORKS OF BHASA, 

Years before the present works appeared before the 
public Mr. S. Narayana Sastrigal in his introduction to the 
Ratndvali had stated that Kirapdvali, Mukufatd^itaka 
and Uddttardghava from amongst the Bhasa dramas were 
to be found in a private library and that in the prologue 
to the last-named of these, Bhasa had mentioned himself 
as the author of twenty-three dramatic compositions.* 
Mr. Krishnamacharya doubted the authority of these 
statements, and as none of the above works have come 
forth as yet, the doubts seem to have been confirmed. 
Mr. K. Sampathagiri Rao also notes the tradition that 
“Bhasa wrote thirty plays and more”.*" 

Mr. Narayana Sastri in the same connection 
ascribes the Ghatakarpara Kdvya to Bhasa, after 
attempting to prove the identity of Bhasa, Dhavaka and 
Ghatakarpara on < the authority of Kdvydnuidsana of 
Hemacandra which is not yet out.’ This authority also is 

1 Keith, SD, 105 ; Sarup, Fision, Infer., p. S7. 2 Marathi translalion, 

Infer,, p. 151, S SD, pp. 43-44, 4 Of. Krishnamacharya, Priyadarsika, Bhumika^ 

pp. XXI-XXXI, i ADO, p. 181, @ Of, Krishnamacharya, op, cU* pp. XXII-XXIII. 
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not trustworthy, as said by Krishnamacharya. Now, one 
Ghatakarpara Kdvya by Ghatakarpara Kavi has been 
published by the Venkateshwar Press, and it must be the 
same work as referred to by Narayana Sastri, since the 
last verse 3n5t»s?r etc. as quoted by the learned Sastri 
occurs in the book as No. 22, and etc., alleged 

to be quoted in the KdvydnuSdsana, also finds its place as 
No. 9 in the book. But this Ghatakarpara Kdvya does 
not appear to be the work of Bhasa, the author of our 
plays. The identity between him and Ghatakarpara is 
yet to be established as the argument rests on very flimsy 
grounds. Further, even if the same be proved, we shall 
have to take him as another Bhasa , since the matter and 
manner of the book are strongly against the authorship 
of Bhasa, the writer of our plays. It is full of 
Sabddlamkdras and Yamakas, end and middle rhymes, — 
and it will be readily accepted that Bhasa is quite 


innocent of such devices. With Bhasa the tendency to use 
alliteration, rhyming, and other figures of words is the 
exception rather than the rule. The similes and metaphors 
from the sphere of employed in the Kavya are 
of such a nature as to preclude the possibility of their 
having ever been composed by Bhasa. Too much 
attention towards the outer form and word- jugglery were 
the characteristics of the later age and hence the 
Ghatakarpara cannot be ascribed to our Bhasa. It will 
be noted, further, that none of the verses praising Bhasa 
mention Yamaka as his characteristic. 

Mr. Guleri pointed out the existence of “A poem 
by Bhasa”, its name being (plural).* This has been 

inferred from a verse in the Prthvirdjavijaya by 
Jayanaka (I2th century A. D.) 

Jonaraja (I5th centuty A. D.), while commenting 
on the verse, refers, inter alia, to the competition between 
Bhasa and Vyasa and the fire-ordeal, incidentally 
mentioning Bhasa as Bhasa Muni . Dr. T. Ganapati 
Sastri proposed an emendation by reading f o r 

1 li, 42. pp. 6a-«3. ' .Si'- 








1 , r, c *; 
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, took the word as an epithet of ‘Fire’ — 
— and by the insertion of in the 

third line, rendered the %^erse as meaning “Fire left 
unburnt the poems of Bhasa like mercury’’ ; while the 
reading, as it stood, meant, according to Dr. Sastri, “Fire 
did not burn those portions of both Bhasa and Yyasa 
which described Visnudharma”.' He, however, concludes 
that the exact meaning is to be got at by having other 
manuscripts of the original and the commentary. 

We think that the word in the quotation does 

not refer to any works of Bhasa, but the whole verse is 
meant to state the tradition of Bhasa’s works having 
survived the fire ordeal. Mr. Sankar successfully tries to 
extract the required confirmation of the tradition from the 
verse by emending ^s^vrartq^to and to 

He takes the verse to mean that the Svapnavdsavadatta 
in Bhasa’s works equals Bharata in merits.* There is thus 
no necessity to suppose the transference of the tradition of 
the Svapna as done by Dr. Bhandarkar,® because the 
verse confirms the tradition and is not at variance with it. 
That really seems to be the sense. Hence the attempts 
to identify the Vimudharma with some published or 
unpublished works seem to us rather futile and baseless.* 

Mr. R. Kavi of Rajahmundry in a paper read at 
the Third Oriental Conference held at Madras, attributed 
the Dam aka Prahasatiam and Traivikrama to Bhasa.® 
Dr. Jolly in a learned article in Festgabe Garhe has 
disproved the alleged connection in the case of Ddmaka 
Prahasana, and Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti, one of the 
leaders of the opposition, places the Traivikfama in the 
12th century A.D., and ascribes it to some Cakyar, 
possibly Nilakantha.® 

Ddmaka Prahasatia would serve as the best 
illustration of what may be called a ‘compilation’. Traces 
of borrowing from different sources are evident in many 
parts of the work. Thus, the first scene has been patched 

1 GrUical Study 48-49; App. ’ll b, 2 AMV, 2, pp, 42-43. 5 

42, p. 53 note. 4 Bhandarkar (op, cit) refers to two works of the name of 
VisnudJiarnia or VisnudJiarmottara^ both Pumnas, Hirananda Sastri ( MASI, 28, 
p. *27 ) identifies the VisnudJiamia of Bhasa with Visniid'liarimttarlya published at 
Bombay. One Visnudlianmttara^ containing one of the oldest and most exhaustive 
treatises on Indian painting has been published by Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Calcutta, 
1928. % OCf III, pp. 80-85, @ Jolly, Festgabe Garhe, pp. 115-121 ; Pisharoti, 

Shamd'a, 1924, pp. 213-222 at p. 214 ; Dmialsa^ edited by.Y. Sarma, Lahore, 1926. 
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up by passages bodily taken from the Karna, Svapna, 
Avi and Mattavildsa.. The name Damaka appears in 
the Bal, and the confusion between Brahmadatta and 
Kampilya is taken from the Svapna Avi. T Q 
description of Asrama shows borrowing from the Svapna, 
and the reference to is from the Mattavildsa. The 

story of Karna and Parasurama is identical with that in 
the Kanm, and so is the Bharatavdkya. The mangala 
stanza has been incorporated from the Arthasdstra^ 
Mr. R. Kavi could not venture an opinion about the portions 
borrowed from the Mattavildsa, and yet he concluded 
that this work must take the seat in the thirteen works ! 
Ddmaka may have been the compilation of a single ‘lucky’ 
Cakyar, but the mass of evidence given above speaks 
conclusively against its being an original composition. 
We concur with Dr. Jolly in assigning it to Cakyar 
workmanship after the seventh century A.D. 

By no stretch of imagination are we able to ascribe 
the term ‘drama’ to Traivikrama. “It is but an apology. 
There is no plot, no construction, no characterization in 
the dramatic form”.* It is no doubt unique in that there 
is no prologue, the stage manager enters with his mistress, 
and there are no characters besides these two. It is only 
a dialogue about Vamanavatara in which the Sutradhara 
narrates the events in verse, while the Natfs task is only 
to say at intervals. The later limit for the date of the 

Traivikrama has been supplied by the ^dkuntalacarcand, 
which has been placed in the fourteenth century. The 
play itself speaks of its date as twelfth century. So its 
ascription to Bhasa, or to any other dramatist prior to the 
twelfth century, is quite impossible. Prof. Pisharoti is right 
in fathering it on some Cakyar, preferably Nilakantha. 

Mr. Sankar ascribes to Bhasa in addition to the 
Svapna, Pratijnd, Abh, Pane, Dv, Bdl and Avi, the 
authorship of the Padmaprdhhrtaka and Mrcch^ His 
identification of Bhasa with Sudraka does not seem to be 
based on conclusive grounds. ^Vatsardjacaritd’ may be 
the scribe’s alternative title for the Pratijnd ; this cannot 

' ' 1 ArthOiSdstra^ XIV, 3, p.- 421 ; . 

^ It 

2" Pisharofei, Slmm'a, 1924, p. 214, S Problem of Bhasa, AMV^ 2, pp. 59, 60,J64. 
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serve to establish their identity.* He takes the Car as an 
abridged version of the Mrcch compiled in 750 A.D., 
whereas we credit the author of the Car with originality. 
Internal evidence is against the ascription of the 
Padmaprdbhriaka to Sudraka, the author of the Mrcch ; 
both arc different persons. 

Viijavdsavadaiia, which is at present being serially 
published in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
bears many resemblances to the Bhasa plays; but the 
treatment is quite different, and there are discrepancies in 
the originals of the Udayana legends used by Bhasa and the 
author of the Vina. The reference to i| ' ra g[ 8[ ' ‘U 'i' 5i3fitnT f5?tT 
sTO^ which is also found in the 
Mdlati-Mddhava, places the work after the 7th century, as 
suggested by Prof. Dhruva.* This accords well with the date 
of Saktibhadra, and lends some support for our assumption 
that it may be the Unmada by Saktibhadra, especially as 
the latter is found to know Bhasa’s works well. The title 
Unmada may have been changed by some irresponsible 
scribe, such cases, fortunately, being very rare; and the 
absence of the names of the author and the work can be 
explained on the ground of the MS being neither complete 
nor correct. The find of complete MSS, especially from 
the other parts of India, will set all doubts at rest as to the 
authorship and title of the Vifid. 

Thus we find that there are at present no other 
works of Bhasa besides those published in the T.S.S. No 
other confirmation besides the statement in the 
Arihadyotanikd on the Sdkuniala has been found so far, 
for the inference of a work on dramaturgy by Bh3sa.* 
The catalogues of MSS of various libraries consulted by 
us do not show traces of any of the still undiscovered 
compositions of Bhasa. Private communications from 
Dr. Keith, Dr. Barnett and Dr. Winternitz also confirm 
the view that there is at present no MS that is, or can 
be, ascribed to Bhasa in the British or Continental 
Libraries. The Curator of the Government Manuscripts 

1 Kavi, Avantimndar%ka£M, Intr., p. 8, identifies VatsardjoGaritd witk 
; ct Sarasmti, QJMS^ 12, p, 2f6. 2 PradhanaM 2ni 

edition, Intr. p* 19, n* 25 & 26|also Bliattanatlia SwamI, 14, 45, p, 192, Tlie reference 

h to I, i,p. 2 ) and uaqpi 5^ 

I (v. 8 ) from the VtiifavSsamdatta, Madras Or. Ser. 3 
Keith, 8D, p. 106 ; Samp, fisim, Intr., p. 37. 
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Library, Madras, says the same with reference to that 
Library. 

6. ANTHOLOGY VJERSES AND VERSES 
QUOTED BY RHETORICIANS. 

Great capital is made of the non-occurrence of a 
single stanza out of those ascribed to BhSsa in the 
published Trivandrum texts. It is argued that as none is 
found in these plays they are not genuine Bhasa plays. 
Dr. Winternitz describes this circumstance as ‘fatal’.* 
Mr. R. Raddi further says that these verses are quite different 
in structure from those that we have in the Trivandrum 
plays.** But the argument is not so sound as it at first 
sight appears. The absence can be satisfactorily explained. 

*. It is not yet proved that Bhasa wrote only the 
works that are now available to us. Besides twenty- three 
or thirty plays, he is said to have composed a poem and 
also a work on dramaturgy.® So, the anthology verses may 
have been excerpted from such works now lost to us, or 
the verses may be sphuta Alohas by Bhasa, — ^general verses 
of a miscellaneous character, without forming part of any 
particular work. 

a. It may further be urged with some plausibility 
that these, or at least some of these verses, may have 
been taken out from some lost recensions of these dramas.^ 
Some MSS of the Abh are found to contain three stanzas 
less than the others coming from the same region.® The 
Svapna may have contained etc., and 

etc; and the Bdl and the Abh the verses 
etc., and etc. respectively,® We have 

attempted to show later on in this chapter that some of the 
anthology verses may have formed part of some of the 
Trivandrum plays. 

Hi. Again, these anthologists are not trustworthy 
as they are found to be wrong in various ways and 
particulars. 

1. They are sometimes found to misquote the 

1 CB, Deo. 1924, p. 346 ;(of. Hicananda Sastri, MASI, 28. p. 27. 2 yJV, 

47, p, 230, $ Of. last section. 4 Of. Sukthankar, JBBAS, 1925, p. 129. Similar 
hypothesis as to the verses being from the undiscovered works of Bhasa has been 
put forth by Sarap, Vision, Intr., p. 37 ; Ghataka, JDL, 12, pp. 8-10; Khuperkar, 
Loka4%h§ai^a 5, pp. 324-326, etc. 5 Of. AWd^eha, Lahore edition, pp. 23 n4 ; 38 
n4 ; 75 ii3. i As shown by us in earlier ieotlons, , . . . y -a a' 
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names of the authors, e.g., different verses of Bhallata in 
his Bhallata-Maka are ascribed to various authors by the 
anthologists ; e.g. verses numbers 25, 26, 35 39, etc. are 
ascribed to Jayavardhana, Janavarma, Induraja, 
Trivikrama, Amrtadatta, etc. in the Sttbhasiidvali and 
Sdrngadharapaddhaii.' Out of the verses ascribed to 
Bhasa, one, viz., ^ etc, is found to occur in t h e 
Mattavildsa of Mahendravikramavarma which shows that 
frequently these anthologists depended on memory. 

2. Similar with the above is the ascription of the 
same verse to different writers by different anthologists ; and 
instances will be found in these verses themselves which are 
ascribed to Bhasa.* The verse etc. has been 

ascribed to Bhasa by the ^amgadhara, to Kalasaka by the 
Subhdsitdvali, and to Syamala by the Saduktikarndmrta. 
Similarly msik: etc. has been assigned to Bhasa by the 
^drngadhara and Subhdsitdvali, but the SuMhnuktdvali 
by Jalhana ascribes it to Rajasekhara. It is also well 
known that etc. is ascribed to Vikramaditya 

{Subhdsitdvali), Vikramaditya and M e p t h a 
{Sdmgadhara), Dandin or Sudraka. 

iv. Many verses ascribed to Kalidasa, Asvaghosa 
and other celebrated dramatists by the anthologists are 
not found in their extant works, while no one assumes 
thereby that the extant works are not genuine.’ Why not 
have the same treatment to Bhasa? 

The above statements satisfactorily explain the 
absence of the anthology verses from our plays. But we 
shall deal with them separately in the light of the previous 
contributions on the subject. 

The stanzas, fifteen in all, are given in an appendix. 

1. etc. We have already shown that 

this verse, which has been unanimously attributed to Bhasa 
by the Subhdsitdvali, Sadukti, and ^drngadhara as also 
by Dr. Thomas, Dr. Weller and Dr. Sarup, shows many 
features common to the Bhasa plays published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and hence the latter can 


1 Kiraperkar, Lohasik^anat 5, pp. 324-325 ; also Faranjape, Pratima, Intr.y 
pp. XX- XXIII. . 1 Cf. Beferences m tbe abov^ foot-note ; also Sivadatta Sarnaa^ 
iVPP, 4, pp. 129-133 ; Ghataka 12, pp. 2-5. 3 Cf. Sukthankar. JBMA8, 1925, 
p, 129 ; Sankar, 2, p. 44. 



justifiably be attributed to Bhasa.' The simile of a man 
made newly rich is heightened in its effect by being 
qualified by the term ‘low-caste man’, and aptly 
describes the fierceness of the sun ; the other objects of 
comparison chosen by the poet, viz. ungrateful man and 
his friend, sage and his inner consciousness, and poor 
lover and his love, show the same keen observation of 
humanity and the same word echoes that are met with in 
our Bhasa plays. 

2. f etc. describes an ideal wife. This 

recalls to one’s mind, as rightly pointed out by Dr. Sarup, 
the lines of the famous poem of Wordsworth : “ 

“A perfect woman nobly planned. 

To warm, to comfort and command”; 

This verse finds its counterparts in many plays of our 
group. Cf. Bal, p.ll : i; Prat, 1. 25 : 

U VI. 11 : 1} 

Car, 1. 7 : i; Avi, IV. 21 : h etc. 

The qualities enumerated of an ideal wife in this verse, 
conform to those which our poet paints his female 
characters, such as Sita, Vasavadatta, etc. to possess. 
The happiness of her husband is the sole aim of the wife, 
and her conduct is always regulated by his likes and 
dislikes, and has to enact many roles as befit the occasion. 
This verse is uttered by the speaker, presumably in the 
absence of his wife or during the period of separation, and 
the sense of the verse shows that he is not newly married. 
Out of the published texts in the Trivandrum series, we 
are afraid, the Mbh and Krsna plays would not 
accommodate this verse, and Rama (in the Prat and Abh) 
has no occasion to recall the virtues of Sit a, and 
Avimaraka and Udayana (in the Pratijna) are yet to lead a 
marital life ; so, if at all, we must find a place for the verse 
in the Svapna in the fifth Act, before the famous 
dream-scene, when the king is reminded of Vasavadatta 
by the mention of Ujjayini in Vidusaka’s story, and 
expresses himself in metrical lines (p. 104) ; or, the verse 
may occur in the sixth act, in the lamentations of the king 


1 Chapter II, pp, 44-46. Supra. Thomas, 1928, pp. 884-886 ; Weller, 

^esigabe J'acobi, pp. 117, 120-122 1 Sarup, Vision, Intr,, p. 8. 2 Vision, Ink*, 
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after Vasavadatta’s nurse comes to him with a message 
from !ilahasena (p. 133). 

3. etc. is the description of winter 

with similes, at once apt, striking and original. We again 
get here ‘a man deserted by fortune’, ‘a newly married 
bride’ and ‘a woman separated from her husband’, all of 
whom have their counterparts in the Trivandrum plays. 
Cf. Cdr, 1. 28 : fwTOBrt i ; Pane, 1.17: 'ifw*rra[.i 

This is a general ilescription ; and as none of the plays in 
our group relates to the freezing wind, we are unable 
to include it in any of the plays. On account of the 
similarities of ideas and expressions between the 
Trivandrum Bhiisa plays and this Bhasa verse, it may 
safely be assumed that the verse belonged to some other 
work of Bhasa now lost to us. 

4. anwr ’ai *n etc. admirably brings out the apparent 
contradiction {V irodhahhasa) in the first two pddas, A 
similar instance of Virodhdhkdm from our plays is found 
in the At’/, p, 6 : ( 

•’ Our plays do not contain any heroine 
that can be said to be young and at the same time expert 
in all amorous sports ; taking, however, the description to 
be applicable to KuraiigT, we may place the verse 
somewhere in the fifth act of the At*/, where the hero has 
a chat with his friend (pp. 76 et seq). 

5. fefi: etc. has been ascribed to Bhojadeva in 

the SukH and to Laksmidhara in the 
Kavindravacana&amuccaya (No. 163), while the Saditkii, 
Yaiastilaka and jalhana attribute it to Bhasa.^ This 
ascription to different authors in different anthologies casts 
some doubt on Bhasa’s authorship of this verse, and Dr. 
Sarup’s acceptance of this verse as composed by Bhasa 
is open to objection according to his own dictum, as this 
stanza has been attributed to different poets and hence 
‘should be regarded as of doubtful authorship’." Dr. Weller 
finds a parallel for in the Ax*/, II.7 : 

qRRtew.* The poet has shown the play of his v i d 
imagination by comparing various parts of the face of a 
beautiful damsel to the celestial flowers ( ), moon, 

ambrosia and poison, and stating that all of these latter. 


1 Weller, Wmtgdhe JacM, p, 118. ' t, Sifa&tte Sanaa, 4, p, ISL 

I Fmwi, 3. # Fmtg&U ^mcM, p. IIT.' 
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each one of which gods obtained with great effort by 
churning the ocean, are to be found on the faces of 
beautiful women, without any effort. 

6. etc. has been ascribed to Bhasa in 

the Sadukti, and the ^drngadhara does not mention the 
name of the poet. Dr. Thomas, on the strength of the 
striking resemblance between this verse and the opening 
verses of the Ratndvali, PriyadarUkd and Pdrvatiparinaya, 
concludes that it may be “old, and connected with 
Bhasa.”' This verse is of the nature of a mangala stanza, 
and hence, though it may have come from Bhasa, it would 
not find a place in our Bhasa plays. 

As regards (7) etc., (8) etc., and (9) 

^ etc. we are inclined to doubt the authorship of 

Bhasa as the ideas they express are foreign to him, and 
there is no occasion for such sentiments in the Trivandrum 
plays. 8drngadhara, moreover, speaks about etc. 

as coming from an unknown poet ( ). etc. 

is a good instance of paronomasia. 

10. 3R«rT5S5fTk etc. has been ascribed to some 
unknown poet ( ) by the Subhdsitdvali. Similar 
ideas are found expressed in the Avi and perhaps it may 
be located in that play on p. 78. 

11. rnsift: etc., in spite of its ascription to 
Rajasekhara in the Sukti, may have come from Bhasa. 
The tricks played by the moon, proud of its splendour, 
with different persons when its rays cast their resplendence 
on different objects in succession are beautifully told in 
this verse. The description of the moon is a favourite 
one with Bhasa and is found in various plays of our group.“ 

^ 12. etc. has been ascribed to Bhasa by 

the Bdrngadhara, while the Subhdsitdvali states Kalasaka 
as its author and Sadukti states Syamala. But Dr. 
Thomas finds a similarity between this verse and 
Ratndvali (III. 60-61), which latter he takes as containing 
Bhasa echoes and states “that the verse may be really of 
Bhasa”.* It may, however, be stated that it cannot find 
any place in our group. 

13. ^ etc. which is found in the Mattavildsa 

1 JBAS, 1938, p. 88i. 2 Of. Weller, Festgabe Jacobi, pp. 123-124; 

also Deodhar, Plays etc., pp. 3, 5. 3 JPAS, 1928, p. 884. The comparison of 

Mistress’ arms to the hangman’s noose is common. , 
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(p. 7, V. 7) has been ascribed to Bhasa by Somadeva ; he 
is obviously wrong in the ascription and this fact does 
not warrant any inference as to the authorship of 
the Maitavildsa as the verse occurs there as a Subhasita. 
Somadeva need not be accused of gross negligence 
as it may be that he knew of the verse as not the 
composition of Mahendravikramavarman (the author of 
the Mattavildsa) and ascribed it to Bhasa, possibly on 
account of similar Bacchic songs found in the Pratijfid 
(Act IV. 2, 11). Bhasa’s works had long been out of 
currency in the public, and hence Somadeva had to 
depend on oral tradition only. 

14. etc. and (15) % 5 r^ etc. have 

already been shown to find their places in the Svapna and 
Abh respectively.* 

Mr. Narayana Sastri of Madras has ascribed 

'fN,. -.-*1^. '“v .. 

if 

gNl 1\. . t 

5|jr w fi iw 

to Bhasa without giving any authority for the statement ; 
and has woven a fabric out of this slender evidence as to 
Bha^’s being distressed by poverty etc.* But that this 
stanza cannot be ascribed to (the pre-Kalidasan) Bhasa is 
evident from the fact that it refers to the well known 
saying of Kalidasa in the KumdrasambJuiva, viz. 

ft ^ iionaftciTt 

and the latter certainly came after Bhasa. 

Dr. Sarup regards those stanzas as composed by 
Bhasa “which are unanimously attributed to Bhasa by 
all the anthologists”.* According to him, ten stanzas 
out of the collection (which are Nos. 1-10 in our list) 
may be accepted as from Bhasa. Dr. Weller, in a learned 
and thoughtful article contributed to Festgabe Jacobi, has 
proved on internal evidence that six of the stanzas {i.e. 
Nos. 1-5 and 11 in our list) are similar in thought, ideas 
and expression to those contained in the Trivandrum 

1 Supra, pp. 80-81 ; 45-47. 2 Of. latr., pp.XXU-XXIII. It 

lUay te noted that the stanza has been put In the SubhSsitavali as 3 Fis»», 

Intr*, p. 4. 


plays; but his suggestion that the anthologists ascribed 
verses to BhSsa as they felt the spirit of his poetry 
in them seems to be far-fetched.* Dr. Thomas, as 
already stated, considers four stanzas (viz. Nos. 1, 6, 10 
and 12 in our list) as coming from Bhasa; he further finds 
that four stanzas in the collection are “of a tenor which 
would not admit of a place in any of the Trivandrum 
plays”.® We have expressed our views on the point. 

We cannot close our investigation without quoting 
in extenso from the critical appreciation of these stanzas, 
admirably expressed by Dr. Sarup : “These stanzas display 
keen observation, vivid imagination, great power of 
description, a remarkable intellectual quality and a 
refreshing originality. Their substance and their style, 
their matter and their manner, stamp them with a rare 
mark of beauty. These lyrics are the impassioned 
expressions of the poet’s inmost soul. They breathe the 
genuine accents of poetry. They are chiselled pieces of 
marble. They are exquisite little pictures”.* 


1 Fest^abe JacoH, pp, 114-125, at p. 125. ^ “It is*' of course, ‘‘oommonseme 
to assume* % with Dr. Keith, ^‘that the ascriptious are correct". {JSSL^ Preface, 
p. xvi). t JBA&. 1928, p. 888. $ HB, 50, p* 117. - ■ 



CHAPTEEV. 

CRITICAL STUDY rCo«/ri.; 

7. CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE PLAYS. 

Sc far as we could see, only three attempts have 
been made to fix the order of the plays of this group. 
Prof. Dhruva bases his conclusions solely on the 
informations supplied by the Bharatavakyas of the plays, 
apparently paying no heed to the language evidence and 
the thought evidence and hence has arrived at such 
strange and unacceptable inferences as to place the Prat, 
the masterpiece of Bhasa as his earliest work, and the Dv 
to the last period in the poet’s career !' Mr. Karandikar 
has not attempted to fix the order of the plays in the Mbh 
group, has placed the Avi in the later period and has 
taken the Svapna as coming after the Cdr.^ Kirata seems 
to have paid more attention to the evolution of thought 
and psychology than considering the point from the joint 
evidence of matter and manner, and hence he takes the 
Abh to have been composed after the Prat.^ 

In spite of the dissenting note of the Kesari while 
reviewing Kirata’s Marathi translation of Bhasa’s works,* 
the chronological method has its own advantages, though 
it may fail to lodge us at the correct conclusion in very 
rare and exceptional cases. It explains the apparent 
differences between the works of the same author; it is 
well known that all the compositions of a single author are 
not equal in merits. Different periods in the creative 
faculty alone explained the wide gulf of difference that lay 
between the earliest and latest works of Shakespeare. In 

■ i Smpnaf& Bundm‘$, - Intr., pp, 22 - 2 ^. f Intr. to Hivargaokar^s Maratki 
Trans., Yol. 2, p, 6. i MamtM Trans, preface, pp. T-8. 4. Emanj Marathi 

bi-weeWy olFoona, dated 1/4/1832 at p. 2 , ' ... . ^ . 
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the case of Bhasa also, the chronological order of his plays 
will dispense with the necessity of attributing the works 
to different authors and to different periods, and will 
conclusively account for the diversities in the metrical 
proportions or in the choice of the material or in the manner 
of treatment. In coming to the conclusion of the common 
authorship of these plays we have taken into consideration 
the similarities of thoughts ( i. e. of the spirit ) and ideals 
in them, in addition to innumerable verbal similarities. 

We have studied the problem of the chronological 
order from the point of the matter and manner of these 
plays. For the latter, we depend on the metrical and the 
dialogue evidence, and for the former on characterization, 



Total Number of : 

Number of 

Percentage. 


D, 

V. 

S. 

P.L. 

W. E. 

D:V. 

V:S. 

S; P.L 

8: W.E. 

Dv 

76 

66 

22 

4 

10 

73 

39’3 

18'2 

■ 

45’4. 

Kama 

70 

25 

4 

... 

... 

35’7 

16 

... 

... 

Dgh 

125 

52 

22 

4 


4r8 

42 

18’2 

18’2. 

0ru 

150 

66 

12 

2 

5 

44 

18 

16’6 

4r6. 

Mr 

181 

51 

33 

6 

8 

28 

64’5 

18’2 

24’2. 

Pane 

410 

155 

79 

4 

15 

37’8 

51 

5 

19. 

Abii 

388 

154 

68 

11 

23 

39’6 

44 

16’2 

33’8. 

Bal 

321 

103 

37 

3 

10 

3r4 

36 

8’1 

27. 

Avi 

633 

97 

15 

1 

7 

15’3 

15’5 

6’6 

46’6. 

Prat 

688 

157 

75 

5 

20 

22’8 

47’8 

6’6 

26’6. 

Pratijfia 

441 

67 

29 

■2' : 1 

1 

9 

12’9 

43 

6’9 

31. 

Sr 

510 

57 

26 

■6 J 

6 

ll’l 

45’5 

23 

23. . 

■Car 

488 

55 

17 


5 

ir2 

80’9 


30. ; 


D— Dialogues; V= Verses; S=SIokas; P.L.— Poetic Licences; 
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ideas and ideals etc. The table appended herewith will 
clear our position with regard to the outward form of 
these plays. In the table we have given the total numbers 
of verses, Uokas and dialogues in each play as also of the 
irregularities in the ilokas, which, following Prof. Dhruva 
we have styled as “poetic licence” (where there is a breach of 
the rule as to the iambus in the third foot of every pdda), and 
“weak ending” ( where the last syllable of the line is short).* 

We find three distinct periods in the career of our 
poet. The first was of the small one-act plays where the 
poet tried his apprentice hand on ready material. The 
plots are taken from the and the poet has added 

nothing, or very little of his own in the dramas. The 
epic metre predominates and the proportion of the verses 
to the dialogues is very large. Gradually, as the poet 
came to understp.nd the importance and the appeal of the 
dialogues in th^ representation of the dramatic 
compositions, on the stage, there was an increase in the 
number of dialogues and hence the proportion of the verses 
to the dialogues is gradually on the decrease in the latter 
productions of the poet. In versification, the percentage 
of the breaches of the rule as to di-iambus varies between 
sixteen and. eighteen, and that of the weak endings shows 
great divergences, the variations being eighteen to 
forty-five. No strict rule can be stated with regard to the 
weak endings, as some of the mature products of our poet, 
e.g., the Svapna, Pratijnd, and Car, show a large 
percentage, viz, 23, 31, and 30 re specti v ely. In 
connection with the “poetic licence”, it may safely be 
assumed that the number of such cases is gradually less 
and less in the later works, and, curiously enough, the 
Svapna is an exception with twenty-three percent of such 
lapses. The Karna from the Mbh plays is unique in that 
it shows a very low proportion of ilohas and presents no 
breach of rules as to the di4ambus and the long letter 
ending the line ; the reason may be found in the verj^ small 
number of ilokas {viz. 4) in the Kar^. The Uru in 
common with the If shows a low percentage of the 
epic metre, which can be accounted for on the ground of 
the requirements of the heroic and tragic sentiments 
predominating these plays, which demand the use of long 


1 Pamkramant FrasaMj 1923, Intr., pp. 22-25; Tkahkar Lecture$, pp. 82» 
118 , 126 . 




metres. The Mv has been taken as the last work of this 
period, though the epic metre has weighed very heavily 
with the poet, as it shows the poet at his best, with an 
original underplot, interspersed with genuine humour. 

The Pane marks a transition in that the poet shows 
his inventive genius in the weaving of the plot, has 
increased the number of acts as well as the number of 
characters. The proportion of the dialogues is also 
favourable to assigning this play to a later period than the 
composition of the one-act plays. The Pane shows the 
least percentage of poetic licence, that for weak endings 
being nineteen. Just on the heels of the Pane, come the 
Abh and Bdl, as there are to be seen numerous similarities 
of ideas, and expression, the employment of song and 
dance and the ascription of divinities to Rama and Kfsna 
in these plays. The proportion of the epic metre also 
does not militate against the middle period being assigned 
to these plays ; the proportion of the dialogues to the 
verses is on the decrease as indicated above, showing an 
increase in the number of dialogues. In both of these 
plays, the poet has added very little of his own to the 
events in the lives of the heroes as known from the epics. 
The Ahh seems to have been written by the poet specially 
to celebrate the coronation of his patron king and, perhaps, 
it was written in haste. It cannot come after the Prat, 
though the latter contains the record of the earlier events 
from the Rdmdyana, as, in addition to the outer forms 
{e.g. proportions of ilokas, dialogues, lapses and weak 
endings ) being against such a state of affairs, the 
originality in the plot and the general execution of the Prat 
speak conclusively against the two plays being composed in 
the same period. Much less can the Abh be assigned to a 
later period in the poet’s career. 

The Avi again, belongs to the period of transition as 
the proportion of dialogues is much increased and there is 
to be seen a very low percentage of the epic metre. In 
fact, both these data speak of a later period for the Avi, but 
the internal evidence is against it. The erotic element 
plays a leading part in this play and hence this should be 
assigned to the early days in the career of the poet. The 
element of humour as also the large number, of dialogues, 
poetic descriptions, etc, separate this play from the earlier 
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Mbh^ Rama and Krsna plays. The supernatural elements of 
the curse, the magic ring, and the appearance of the fairies 
link this play with the 4 and and it was written, 
perhaps, a little after these two plays. Exigencies of the 
different sentiments necessitated employment of other 
metres and hence the proportion of the epic metre is very low. 

The Prat, Pratijnd, Svaptm and Car are the finished 
products of the final period, which is characterized by 
minute and psychological characterization, employment of 
a greater number of dialogues, reduction in the percentage 
of poetic licences and a general decrease in the proportion 
of the epic metre, its percentage being 40 to 45. Strictly 
applying the dialogue test, the shows a period earlier 
than the /Iw and after the Abh and Bdl, but on the 
strength of the internal evidence and the general 
impression it creates, we have assigned the Prat to this 
period. The dialogues show a gradual increase with the 
result that two of the last works, viz., the Svapna and Car, 
have one act each, containing no verse at all. 

Thus, we think that the dialogue test is of great value 
in coming to the chronological order of these pla}^s. 

8. PRAKRIT OF THE PLAYS. 

In considering the ‘Date of Bhasa’ we had occasion 
to refer to the views of different scholars containing a gulf 
of over 1500 years between the earliest time assigned to 
Bhasa and the latest one. One would naturally expect the 
same distance of time among the estimates from Prakrits 
by these scholars ; but that is not the case, as the printed 
texts present a Prakrit which is similar to, at least, the 
southern MSS of Kalidasa according to the anti-Bhasaites. 
Those that place Bhasa some centuries before Christ have 
no positive comparative material to work with and have to 
satisfy themselves with the modern look of Bhasa’s Prakrit 
owing to the well-known fact about ‘dramatic Prakrit’ that 
“the copyists always changed the Prakrit of their authors 
into the Prakrit current in their own time’’.‘ 

Prof. V. Lesny in an article entitled “D i e 
Entwicklungsstufe des Prakrits in Bhasas dramen und das 
Zeitaltern Bhasas” assigns Bhasa to the first half of the 
fourth century A.D. on linguistic grounds.^ On comparing 

1 MM. Haraprasada Sastri’s letter quoted in Pratima, Ganapati Sasfcri’s 
Bdn. 1924, Iiitr., PP- 15-16, foot-note. 2 ZDMQ, 72, pp. 203-208. 
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the Prakrit in the Trivandrum plays with that of 
Asvaghosa and Kalidasa, he finds our author to be younger 
than the former and older than the latter. Dr. VVinternitz 
has also expressed a similar opinion.' Dr. Sten Konow also 
places Bhasa’s plays at least one century after Asvaghosa, 
i. e., in the third or fourth century A.D.^ Dr. Banerji Sastri 
has critically examined various forms in Prakrit, and he 
controverts the views of the above scholars placing Bhasa 
a century after Asvaghosa. In his opinion, Asvaghosa 
and Bhasa were probably closely proximate in time, 
each unknown or of little importance to the other.* 
Dr. Keith finds the Prakrit of Bhasa in an intermediate 
stage between Asvaghosa and Kalidasa and has treated 
as of minor importance the retention of similar forms 
in South Indian MSS of later dates.'* Dr. Sukthankar 
with his usual scholarly insight, critical faculty, and 
unbiassed judgment in weighing evidence, has studied the 
problem at length and on the strength of a number of 
affinities that the Prakrit in our dramas presents with that 
of Asvagho.sa concludes that “there lies in the dramas 
before us a solid bedrock of archaic Prakrit which is older 
than any we know from the dramas of the so-called classical 
period of Sanskrit literature”.^ It may be noted here, 
however, that on knowing that in Malayalam MSS of 
Kalidasa and Harsa, and in the MSS of southern dramatists 
of the sixth and later centuries, similar Prakrit archaisms 
are met with, in a genuine scholarly spirit, Dr. Sukthankar 
later on admits that “Prakrit archaisms have no probative 
value for antiquity or authorship of the plays”.® Dr. 
Thomas seems to hold Bhasa earlier than Kalidasa on the 
ground of Prakrit peculiarities also. 

With reference to the views expressed above, placing 
our author between Asvaghosa and Kalidasa we feel, with 
Prof. Devdhar, ‘certainly amused with these frantic efforts 
of scholars to relegate our author to a time’ posterior to 
Asvaghosa ‘on what is in fact insufficient data. While all 
deplore the loss of Asvaghosa’s works they hazard 
conclusions from the little crumbs left by time’.’ It is to 
be noted further, that we have placed Asvaghosa after 

1 Festschrift Kuhn, ■p. SOI ; Oi. CB, Deo. lQU,p. 339. 2 14, 43, pp. 65-66. 
3 JIIAS, 1921, pp. 372-377 at p. 377. 4 8D, pp. 120-122. “ The evidence... 

is interesting, but does not alter the importance of these forms”* SD, p. 121 hi, 
S JAOS, 40, pp. 248*259. at p. 259, 0 JBBAS, 1925, pp. 103-117; 126-143; 

at p. 140. 7 Plaffs p. 49* i • 
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BhSsa on account of a common verse found in their works. 
Prof. Dhruva on the basis of metrical grounds places 
Kalidasa in 57 B.C., thus endorsing the traditional view, 
and finds Asvaghosa posterior in time because the latter 
uses long metres and also those that came into use later 
on.‘ His Sanskrit thus is found to be later than that of 
Kalidasa. Dr. Keith has assigned priority to Asvaghosa, 
but he says about Asvaghosa that he “was more complex 
than Bhasa and certainly so in his epics”,® which in our 
opinion, should indicate the priority of Bhasa. MM. Prof. 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri, a prominent Sanskrit scholar and 
an anti-Bhasaite, assigns first century B.C. to Kalidasa and 
pronounces Asvaghosa to be subsequent to him.® In 
view of all these things, it seems rather strange that the 
scholars mentioned above should take the anteriority of 
Asvaghosa to Kalidasa as an axiomatic truth. While no 
one places Asvaghosa earlier than the first century A.D., 
fresh evidence is coming forward of the existence of a 
Vikramaditya in the first century B.C., which would render 
probable the existence of his court poet, Kalidasa.* With 
regard to the antiquity of the Prakrits used by Asvaghosa 
as found in the fragments of his plays in the Turfan MSS 
and the comparatively late Prakrit as found in Kalidasa, 
we have to bear in mind that Prakrit is much more liable 
to be changed at the hands of the scribes and scholars 
than the Sanskrit portions in the MSS of Sanskrit 
dramas, “with the result that the same Prakrit texts will 
be found in bewilderingly different forms in different 
MSS”.*^ The arguments about date based on the character 
of Prakrit are therefore reliable and of value only if 
contemporary MSS are taken into account. 

Dr. Raja and Messrs. Pisharotis on the other hand, 
deny any antiquity to the Prakrit as is represented by the 
Trivandrum plays, and declare it to be a “mixture of old 
and later Prakrit”.* The literary history and tradition in 
Kerala is recalled where Prakrit had only a literary 
existence. It was not a spoken language and hence was 

1 Pa/rdhravianl PrasdMj 192S, Intr., pp, 5*20 ; 46-49 ; Thakhat Lectures^ pp. 
204-212. 2 SD, p. 115. 3 PadyiidS4aimn% Madras, 1921, preface, p. 5. 4 Cf. 

Mukiopadhyaya, MB, 51, pp. 6^-664; 52, pp. 28-66; also, Shembavnekar, JBU, 1, pp. 
232-246; as well as the references given in the foot-note in Chapter III on the date of 
Kalidasa. S Chattopadhyaya, if TO, 2, p, 141. 0 Baja, 2IL 2, pp. 247-264 at p._250 ; 
A.K. Pisharoti, Criticism, pp. 24-26 ; K. B. Hsharoti lELQ, 1, pp. 330^840 ; 5, p. 55T ; 
Shama^a, 5, pp. 179-186 ; BSOS, 3, pp. 108*109 ; 5, pp. 807-810 ; Barnett, JRAS, 1921., 
gp. 587-589 ; Devdhar, Play$ etc,, pp. 48-54. 
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not subject to any changes as were the Prakrits ui the 
North. The changes that were introduced in the literary 
Prakrit of the dramas in the South were due to literary 
works coming from the North which contained the 
changed and developed forms, especially dramas. Prakrit 
in the South was thus uninfluenced by the vernacular in 
the land. Hence the Southern dramas of the tenth century 
such as the Suhhadrd-Dhananjaya, Tapati-Samvaraiia, 
Aicarya-Cuddmani etc., have the same archaic forms 
as are found in our plays. So, “the queerness of Prakrit 
reveals not its antiquity but its queer position in Kerala”/ 

Dr. Barnett first announced this peculiar position 
the Prakrit occupied in the Southern MSS.^ MSS of our 
dramas are only three hundred years old and hence we 
cannot say for certain that they used the same forms of 
Prakrit as left by the original authors. Pandits and 
copyists took great liberties with the texts and the forms 
that they did not understand or could not appreciate were 
changed as they liked. Dr. Hertel in his introduction to 
the Mundakopanisad 3iccepc5 the Prakrit in the printed texts 
of BhSsa plays as older than that of the printed texts of 
Kalidasa, but the Trivandrum Series editions, according 
to him, are uncritical and incorrect.® This at least, we feel 
certain, must be acceptable to all that our plays do not, at 
any rate, present Prakrit in a later phase than is found in 
Kalidasa. This peculiar feature in the Southern MSS has 
led Dr. Sukthankar, Dr. Sarup, Dr. Clark and others to 
regard the Prakrit in our plays with scepticism and not to 
venture any conclusions as to chronology or otherwise 
therefrom.' Mention must also be made of an_ illuminating 
article on “Saiiskrit and Prakrit in the Arya Eluttu” 
published by Prof. K.R. Pisharoti throwing much light on 
the script and scribes of Kerala.® He concludes that the 
peculiar position of Prakrit in Malayalam MSS of Sanskrit 
dramas popular on the local stage is due to (i) linguistic 
grounds i. e. excessive nasalization (of which we get 
instances in anr^r, etc., in Dr. Sarup’s MS, MS of the 

Bhagavadajjukiya, Abh etc. ; and («) scribal peculiarities 
such as ‘t’ for ‘1’ etc, which are kept in Prakrit portions. 

1 K. B. Pisharoti, Sharm'a 6, 181, Of. the articles by Prof. K. E. 
Pisharoti mentioned in the preceding foot-note ' also Raja, 2, pp. 259-260, ■ 2 

JEAS, 1921, p, 589. 3 CL BSOS.SrV^^m, 4 Sukthankar, 1925 rpp. 

116-117, 1S2-1SS , 140; Sarttp, Visi<Mr preface, pp, V-YI; Clark. MOSy 44, pp. 
101-102. S BSOS, pp. mi-BlO, . 
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1 Je has warned the readers towards the close of his article 
to bear these peculiarities in mind while studying the 
Prakrit of these dramas from printed texts alone. 

MM. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri and MM. Haraprasad 
Sastri take the Prakrits in Bhasa plays as belonging to the 
pre-Asokan period. The former explains the alleged 
similarity in Prakrit forms between Bhasa plays and 
Kalidasa on the ground that “ Prakrit being no longer a 
spoken language, could undergo no change” and hence 
Kalidasa’s Prakrit conforms to that in Bhasa; and further, 
were a Pandit of this day to write a drama in Sanskrit 
and to follow the customary practice of using Prakrit, he 
will have to use forms as are found in older dramas and 
that will certainly not make our modern Pandit belong to 
the old period to which his Prakrit may be assigned. 
According to Dr. Sastri, the forms in Prakrit, therefore, are 
immaterial for determining the age; but their Sanskrit 
equivalents are “as simple and sweet as the original 
Sanskrit sentences of the author, and along with the latter 
enable us to determine their age".’' MM. Haraprasad 
Sastri, as already observed, explains the modern look 
of Prakrits as being due to the copyists changing the forms. 

We shall now consider the problem according to our 
own light taking help from the writings of scholars wherever 
necessary. Unfortunately, no critical work on the Southern 
Prakrit grammarians has been published that would 
have cleared the ambiguity which the dramatic texts in 
that province show in regard to Prakrit. The extant 
grammars on Prakrit from the North hail from a 
comparatively late period, and hence it is rather precarious 
to classify the Prakrit of ourdramas on their basis.Mt is said 
that Bhasa uses MagadhI and Saurasen!, and the dialect of 
Indra in the Karwo: is taken to be ArdharaagadhI.' We 

1 G. Sastri, Oritical Study, pp. 63-54, 57, 60-66, 95, at p. 63 ; H. Sastri, 

Critical Study t p. 54 note, 2 Critical Study "p, 95* ^ Gi, Bhandarkar, Wilson 

Philological Lectures. 4 I>r. Printz {Bhdsa^s Prakrit^ p. 6) lias styled the dialect of 
cowherds in the Paftc and the Bdl as but als Notbehelf’^ (only as a 

make«shift). Dr. Banerji Sastri does not include it in Magadhi as, according to him, 
the speeches of Unmattaka in the Pratijhd and §skdm in the Car constitute Magadhi 
in Bhasa {JBOESy 1923, pp. 81-113) ; and Dr. Sukthankar ( JBRAS, 1925, p. 105 ) 
following Dr. Weller {Bdlacarita, Vorwort. p. Ill) takes it as a variety, of ^aurasenL 
Dr. Keith seems to suggest it as a Magadhi Apahhrarii6a { SB, p. 122 ). As regards the 
dialect of Indra, Dr. Keith ( SB, p. 122) Konow (ID, p, U) Woolner (Prakrit, p. 75) 
take it as Ardha-Magadhi. It may he noted that Bhasa’s dramas contain no Maharastri, 
par excellence of Vararuci” (Keith, BSOS, 3, p. 296); the absence 
according to Dr. Barnett (BSOS, 3, p. 519) may be due to the fact that the Southern 
play-wnghts usually avoid Maharastri. . . 



would, however, like to say with Dr. Clark that mixed 
dialects are used by Bhasa, and they cannot be reduced “to 
the grammatical norms of SaurasenI and Magadhl.”‘ Printed 
texts, further, are based on scanty manuscript material. 

The main peculiarities of the Prakrit as presented 
by the Trivandrum texts are : 


BHASA ; 


PALI : 


ASVAGHOSA ; 


CLASSICAL 

PLAYS: 


n> 11 

n> 11 

n> n 

n>n 

y >y or j; , 

y>y 

. y>y 

y>j , 


bb>li 

bh>bli 

bh>h‘' 

ry>yy ■ 

ry>yy 

>T>yy 

iT>jj 

jn>mi or nn 

ifi>nu 

jn>nfi 

jn>nn 

ny or w> 


ny > fifi 

ny>nn 

udy > uyy 

udy > uyy 


udy> ujj 

Acc pi mas. 

Acc pi mas’* 


Acc pi mas. 

•ani. 

-ani, toi 
(Asoka inscr. 
AMg) 


■ . ■ -e . ■ . 

Nom Acc pill 

Nom Acc plu 

Nom Acc pill 

Nom Acc plu 

Neufc. 

Neiit. 

Neufc. 

Neufc. 

-ani 

-ani 

-ani 

-aim 

Loc Sing Fein 

Loc Sing Feiu 


Loc Sing Fern 

aam 

tava 

ayam 


-ae 

fcuha 

kissa 

kissa 

kissa 

kisa 

Ganhadi 

karia 

gaccbia 

Ganhfiti 

Genhadi^ 

Genhadi 

kadua 

gadua 


''Md' is used along with the gerund, imperative and 
infinitive. As regards md, Prof. Subramanya Iyer has 
considered the problem in detail in all its aspects and he 
concludes : “While these peculiarities are not special to the 
plays ascribed to Bhasa and they appear in other dramas 
found in Kerala, we have not sufficient evidence yet to 
believe that they are peculiar to Kerala. We can only say 
that so far they are found chiefly in Kerala.”'' 

Now, it has been shown that many of these forms 
are found in the Southern dramas of a quite late period.® 
But it cannot be denied as has been observed by 
Dr. Sukthankar that these forms are ‘archaic’ i. e., belong 
to the old Prakrit.’ A number of articles were contributed 

1 JXOS, i4, p, 101. 2 And on their apnalogy all the aspirates kh, gh, th, 

dh, and ph. 3 Keith SO, p. 122. 4 Keith, SO, p. 122. 5 00, V, pp. 61^629 

at p. 629. 6 Hirananda Sastri, MASI, 28, pp. 19-20; Devdhar, P/«/s etc., pp, 

50-58 ; Clark, JAOS, 44, p. 102. 7 JBBA8, 19^, p. 116 n 23. ' , 
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by Dr, Barnett and Dr. Thomas with regard to the 
accusative plural masculine in‘-ani.* It may, of course, 
be true as has been observed by Dr. Barnett on the 
authority of Pischel that accusative plural of masculine 
stems in ‘ -a ’ was ‘ -e ’ as in Pali or ‘I The Mattavilasa 
has been shown to confirm the plural in ‘-6 ’®. But it 
should be noted that the regular forms in ‘-e ’ do not 
occur in Bhasa*. There should be no doubt as to the 
genuineness of the old form in *-ani The absence of 
the later form indicates the priority of Bhasa’s Prakrit. 
Occurrence of all these forms in the Southern MSS has, 
of course, rendered chronological deductions form Prakrit 
quite inconclusive ; but we have already arrived at some 
period for Bhasa on independent grounds ; and making 
room for scribal inaccuracies, we find that the Prakrit 
compares favourably with that of the Pali canon in the 
pre-Mauryan period. Thus fortified with a definite date 
for Bhasa, we think that the Southern works and 
Kalidasa’s works in Southern MSS have been affected by 
the usage of Bhasa. It is clear that quite late dramas 
use forms of the Prakrit of Bhasa doubtless as a result of 
his great influence, just as the dramas recently published 
from the Southern MSS show frequent signs of borrowing 
ideas and Style from Bhasa.,..'. If, on the other hand, 
the Prakrit as represented by the MSS is to be dismissed 
as not giving any result, we may, with Dr. Sastri, take its 
Sanskrit equivalent into consideration. These are certainly 
by Bhasa ; and they bear the stamp of his authorship 
by the remarkable similarity they bear with the remaining 
portions in the dramas by their simplicity, expressiveness 
and peculiarly conversational style. 

It is true that one’s judgment as to the Prakrit 
of Bhasa should be suspended till more material and 
enlightenment are forthcoming. We have simply stated our 
views after the study of the available material and of the 
plays. No wild conjectures unsupported by facts have 
been made and it is hoped that this section will serve at 
least as a resuin6 of what has been written so far about 
Bhasa’s Prakrit®, 


1 Barnett, JBAB^ 1924 , pp. 193, 666 -^ 66 , ; Thomas, 1914 , pp, 

449 “ 450 ; 1925 , pp. 104 - 107 . t JBAS.WU, p. 655, S BSOS, 2, p, 35, 4 JBAS, 
1925,' 'p. 105. $ Keith/HiSfi, prefacje, p. Mil. S The piihlioatioB of Br. Katw'ft 

monograph 'oh Prakrits is anxiously awaitefl for eluoMation. 
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9. BHASA and BHARATA’S nAtyasastra. 

While considering the question of the unity of 
authorship of the Trivandrum plays we took into account 
the common forms of technique used by the author. 
Actual representations on the stage of violent scenes, 
deaths, sleep, etc., prohibited by Bharata are to be seen 
in these_plays. In addition, we may note the tragic end 
of the Unt, the sub-divisions of the Rupakas not strictly 
according to their definitions in Bharata, etc. Dr. Banerji 
Sastri has enumerated some other instances of the breach 
of the express injunctions and prohibitions as well as of the 
directory rules given in the N dtya&astra^ . Dr. Charpentier 
draws attention to a passage in the Dv, viz., 

I i ! 

l where various seats are offered to 
different personages by Duryodhana. The Ndtyaidstra, 
on the other hand, prescribes the allotment of seats in the 
following manner : (XIII. 208-209). 

^ ftsi; I 

nrn it 

ffliriJirf f»iT«5tB;ii 

Our author follows the Ndtyasdstra only in offering 
a simhdsana to Bhisma, a royal person. Dr. Charpentier 
expresses the possibility of Bhasa following another 
N dtyasdstrai\ According to Dr. Lindenau, Bhasa knew 
an older recension of the Ndtyaidstra^, 

In face of the differences between Bhasa and Bharata 
as indicated above, we fail to see how “ le th^dtre de 
Bhasa se conforme scrupuleusement aux regies classiques 
de 1’ Aristote indien, Bharata”'. It is also partly true that 
“Bhasa disregards altogether the rules of dramaturgy laid 
down by Bharata’. On account of Bhasa’s disregard 
of the rules of the Ndtyasdstra, he may be taken to have 
preceded the extant Bharata Ndtyasdstra. 

It is contended by the antagonists that some of the 
South Indian dramas of a known later date present some 
of the so-called Bhasa features and show some prohibited 
scenes on the stage, and hence such non-observance 

1 JJSOiJS, 1923, pji. 62-66. 2 1923, pp. 607-608. 3 BS, p. 29. 

4 levi, Vasavadatta, Paris, 1914, prelaoe, III, guoted in B8, p. 29. 5 Haraprasad . 

Saski./aSB. 1912, gnoted in mis, 1921, p.»70. • ‘ - r - ’ - 
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does not necessarily mean priority to Bharata, but 
contemporaneity or posteriority to the period of stage 
reformation in Kerala.* We have already refuted the 
charge levelled against Bhasa’s works that they are stage 
adaptations or compilations. Neither Kalidasa, nor any 
other well-known dramatist, breaks the rules of Bharata. 
The Kerala theatre shows much Bhasa influence, which 
was due to his plays being closely studied. Actual 
representation and practical experience proved these plays 
wonderfully suited to the stage, and the rule as to the 
prohibition of certain scenes such as battles, deaths, sleep, 
etc. on the stage, seems to have been slackened on 
Bhasa’s precedent and authority, especially as there 
appears to be no other sanction for the practice. 

Now, scholars are not at one as to the date of 
Bharata. He is placed variously from the second century 
B. C. to the fourth century A. D.“. It will be readily 
admitted that the Ndtyaidstra that we have at present, 
has had some revisions after its first composition, and 
no one assigns to it the divine origin and hoary antiquitj' 
that it demands. That Bhasa knew a Ndiyasdstra as 
distinct from a Natasutra or Ndtyasutra mentioned by 
Panini follows from his reference in the Avi (p. 16 
I ) Bharata himself writes about his 
predecessors in the field ;* and we have the testimony of 
Patanjali of the second century B. C., as to the acting of 
a full-fledged drama about the killing of Kaihsa in his 
own time. So, the principles of dramaturgy on which that 
dramatic piece might have been based would naturally 
point to some period anterior to the second century B. C., 
i. e., before the upper limit assigned for the present 
Bharata Ndiyasdstra. So Bhasa probably followed the 
Ndtyaidstra of some predecessor of Bharata ; or else, it 
may be that he followed his own Ndtyaidstra which is 
now lost to us ; in that case, Bhasa must be taken to have 
based his work of dramaturgy on some texts quite distinct 
and different from those laid under contribution by Bharata. 

It has been argued that if Bhasa is prior to Bharata, 

1 Cf. Pisharoti, IHQ, 1, pp. 333-340; BSOS, 3, pp. 111-116 ; Baja, ZII, 2, 

pp. 258-259. 2 Haraprasad Sastri— second century B. C. ; Kane and Keith — 

third century A. D. ; Dhruva — fourth century A. B. $ Of. Bharatiya Natya Smtra 
by G. Ketkar, p. 14 ; Kane, OC, VI, p. 67*7. Kohala, Vatsa, Sandilya, Bhurtila, 
Svati, Narada, and Buskara are Bharata’s fore-runners. It seems rather curious 
that he does not mention the Naia Sutras referred to by Banini. 
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why is there no reference to the former in the Ndtyasdstra ? 
The reason is to be found in the divine origin of the 
Ndtyasdstra ; any reference to a known dramatist would 
have conflicted with its avowed antiquity and would 
have lowered the work in the estimation of the public 
according to the composer. Further, we can find an 
indirect reference to B h a s a in Bharata Ndiyaidstra 
(XVI, 127) where the latter criticizes the use of 
ungrammatical forms in dramatic compositions. 

%IT II 

(Natyaiasira,XVI.IS7,p.346,GOSNo.48). 

has been given as an instance of such a solecism 
and a similar word is found in the T4vi (III. 18). 
So it may safely be concluded that Bharata had Bhasa’s 
works, which abound in other grammatical mistakes, in 
mind when writing the stanza. 

The use of the word Bharatavdkya in the MSS of 
these plays need not speak of their posteriority to Bharata, 
for “it is a matter of grave doubt whether the stanza was 
designated by the author as Bharatavdkya or as Pra§asti.' 
Most probably the term has been used by some later 
scribes who took liberties with the texts to bring them 
into line with all other dramatic compositions of a later 

age. Abhinavagupta ( on Bharata Ndtyasdstra XIX. 
95), Saradatanaya, and Ramacandra do not mention 
Bharatavdkya but speak of prasasti, which also shows 
that Bharatavdkya was meant only as a stage direction, 
and its use in the MSS does not necessarily indicate a 
later period than Bharata.V 

Bharata’s NdtyaSdstra is the oldest extant text-book 
on dramaturgy ; but we have indicated above that Bhasa 
is to be placed before it ; and also that he is credited 
with having himself composed a N dtyaSdstraJ' In the 
present state of our knowledge, however, it is not possible 
to say what the books were that Bhasa followed either 
in writing his plays or his alleged Ndtyasdstra. One of 

1 Mankad, IJSTQ, 7, pp. 187-190 ; at p. 187. 2 Mankad, IMQ, 7, pp» 

187-190; also the articles on 'Bharata Vakya* in the Indian Historical Quarterly 
by Mankad (Vol. 1 pp. 187-190), C. Ohakravarti (Vol. 7, pp. 190-191; Vol. 5, 

pp. 649-552); V. Jha (Vol. 6 pp. 176-178) ; M. Ghose (Vol, 6, pp. 486-486 ). 
3 Of. Banerji Sastri, JBAS, 1921, p. 371 ; also Keith, SI>, p. 106. 
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the prior to Bharata, the one written by 

BhSsa himself, and perhaps an earlier recension of tlje 
extant Bharata N atyaidstra, are the only possible works 
on dramaturgy, any one of which may have been followed 
by Bhasa for writing his dramas. 

10. THE TRAGIC SENSE IN BHASA 

It is not unoften that we read of a charge levelled 
against the Indian literature that absence of any effort at 
tragedy is its striking characteristic and the absence is 
sought to be explained by reference to “the mental outlook 
of the Indian people and their philosophy of life".* The 
discovery of Bhasa’s works has established at least a 
prima facie case to dislodge the charge, and in spite of Dr. 
Keith’s view that the dramas depict the victory of Krsna,. 
and that there is absolutely nothing tragic, there are 
scholars both Eastern and Western who recognize ‘real 
tragedies’ in Bhasa.’* 

'^tJrubhanga is a tragedy, viewed from Aristotle’s 
point or that of Hegel”.’ According to Aristotle, the 
proper subject for a tragedy is the spectacle of a man, an 
ordinary human being not absolutely good or wise, who is 
brought to disaster by some frailty in him; it evokes 
feelings of fear and compassion and thereby purges the 
soul. Shakespeare’s tragedies conform to the view, and Dr. 
Chambers has classified Shakespeare’s tragedies as 
external, psychological and cosmic. The conflict of a 
monster with a pigmy or that of a righteous man with an 
evil-doer will produce a sense of pathos, rather than the 
tragic sense. From a psychological point, therefore, 
Hegel’s view that tragedy arises not from the conflict of 
right and wrong but from the conflict of right with right 
appears more telling. In a conflict of right with wrong, 
our sympathies are naturally always with the former, 
and the fate of the latter evokes in us a feeling that 
he was rightly served, — a feeling quite different from the 
tragic one. 

Viewed in this light, we find that the Urubha7iga, 

1 Keith, SD, p. 354 ; Sir C. P. R a m a s w a m i Iyer, ADC, p. IM ; 
K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, ADC, pp. 20~2l. 2 SD, pp. 38, 96, 106, 278, 354. 
C5ontra — Saunders, JAOS, 41, p. 152; Meerwarth, 13, pp. 274-275 ; Sarup, 

JSTSv Wintemitz, Problems, p. Ill; Venkateshwar, PB, 1981 p. 

477-478 ; M. Bamchandra Rao, 00, ¥III, Summaries, p. 33 ; Liiders and Lindenaii 
eritloized by Keith, SD, p* 38 n2. | JBU, 2, p. 184 ; also BBBI, 5, p. 5, I 

was reallj^ glad to see that Dr. Winternltz quoted the sentence from my article. 



at least, is a real traged}^ though Meerwarth would include 
the Dgh and Dv in addition, under a ‘Tragical Trilogy’/ 
The latter two cannot be called tragedies ; though we cannot 
go so far as to say, as Dr, Winternitz does, that they 
are by a different author.® It is not that JDuryodhana 
is depicted as an evil man in the Uru. In all 
his dramas, Bhasa shows a soft corner for the fallen heroes 
and especially he has painted Duryodhana as a real hero, 
quite distinct from what we read about him in the Mbh. 
His spirited reply to Krspa as a messenger would serve as 
the guiding principle for all times.* Duryodhana is depicted 
what a noble king ought to be like. Throughout in the 
Uru wfi find that the poet is always sympathizing 
with his hero, who is certainly Duryodhana, and he 
pictures the conflict as of right with right, and that it 
was not only inevitable but necessary in the ends of 
justice. 

Bhima’s victory over Duryodhana in the gaddyuddha 
is due to the wiles of Krspa and we find that Duryodhana 
fights righteously and that he was more adept in the 
club-fight than Bhima.® Next, Duryodhana evokes our 
sympathy, when he, with his broken thighs restrains 
Balarama who, in righteous indignation sets up to uproot 
the Panda vas. Let the Pandavas remain, says he, to 
offer us oblations." He gets shocks one after another when 
he hears the queens lament i p. 101 ), 

when the broken thighs prevent him from prostrating at 
his father’s feet, and when he has to refuse his thigh for a 
seat to his son.® The poet has portrayed Duryodhana as a 
dutiful son, loving husband, affectionate father, and a 
noble warrior. Though fallen, he is not crest-fallen, sees 
nothing to repent and feels proud of the fact that he did 
not show his back in war ( si fa; i st. 55). His 

final advice to Durjaya (p. 109. aifftta i ) 

shows us that in his fall he finds purification. He 
reaches a higher plane of inorality. His soul is chastened 
and subdued and cherishes the thought of peace and 

1 JASB, 13, p. 274. 2 JBEI, 5, p. 6. In the next chapter we have refuted 

Prof, M» Bamachandra Bao*s view about the Kar^ and the Veni being tragedies. 
We could not include the discussion here as we got the article from the learned 

Professor rather late. 3 59 Dd, St. 24-: etc. 4 Uru, 

p.U; qimf^ ^ 31511^: I St. 19 : #T: 1 

S St:31:#qfi^f?f5!’fqf5rq(^: l t Uru, pp. 103-106. . 
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forgiveness which had' been unknown to him before”.’ 
Duryodhana rouses our sense of pity by undeserved 
misfortunes and terror. He is certainly a great man, a 
hero, at least as Bhasa sho\ys him. The scene between 
the father and the son is very touching.* 

The tragic element in the tine would be seen in a 
clearer light by its comparison with Bhattanarayana’s 
Venisamhdra. Both deal with the fall of Duryodhana. 
In the latter, Duryodhana is depicted as a man of pleasure, 
and Bhima is the real hero. Duryodhana in the Vmn 
does_not attract the sympathies of the spectators, while in 
the tJru he is the true hero, and his end is ‘tragic’. Dr. 
Keith’s criticism may well be directed against the 
where Duryodhana is the enemy of Krsna deserving his fate, 
evoking no sympathy, and the spectators, all worshippers 
of Krsna, enjoy the scene. It is a suppressed tragedy.* 

Dr. Weller shows that the Uru is not a tragedy from 
the Hindu outlook ; but he goes too far, we think, when he 
says that the play has a happy end.* The different situations 
detailed above through which Duryodhana passes create 
an impression of tragedy even in the minds of Hindu 
spectators. Was it not his misfortune that such a mighty 
Emperor that Duryodhana was, had to pass through such 
trials, and is not the misfortune undeserved for such a 
noble hero? 

Dr. Sukthankar says that the Uru is not a tragedy in 
one act, but “the only surviving intermediate act of an epic 
drama”, because the play has no epilogue, and that a 
similar play has been called Dutaghatotkaednka.^ This is 
not the necessary conclusion as the piece is complete in 
itself ; there is nothing in it to show its being a part of 
another work. Further, the epilogue may have slipped 
out through the scribe’s omission, and the variety of the 
drama to which the scribes assign the particular piece, is 
not the poet’s own writing. ‘Anka’ may perhaps denote 
^Utsrstikdnka’, which variety came after Bhasa. As 
in the case of Bharatavdkyas the scribes read their own 
divisions in these plays. Dr. Winternitz states that “ Bw 
makes far more than any one of the other one-act plays, the 


1 Meermrth, JABB, 18, p. 276; Samp, HB, ' 1927, p. 212, 2 
pp, 103-105, i ci. S'!)., p. 354. ^ EiM M Tragedkl Intr, 
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impression of a poetical work that is complete in itself.’’* 
Dr. Sukthankar also finds confirmation for his view in the 
Rdmdyana in twenty one acts and surmises that there 
might be similarly Mahdbhdrata in a number of acts.^ 
But ‘the dramatized version of the Rdmdyana' is nothing 
more than the three Rama dramas, the Prat, Abh, and 
Ascarya, SiXiA as none of the distinct acts of these are 
available separately, we think that this does not lend its 
support to the existence of a dramatized version of the 
Mahdbhdrata We think that all the MM plays in 

our group are complete in themselves. The Uru answers 
wonderfully to the later description of Utsrsiikd7ika and it 
seems that Bhasa’s Ndtyaidstra also gave a similar, 
though not exact, definition. 

Bh3iXdit3i^ Ndtya&dstra which came to be strictly 
enforced, at any rate, since the time of Kalidasa, accounts 
for the absence of tragedy in later dramas. The rule of 
happy conclusion was invariably followed in all the plays, 
and hence we find that many Sanskrit dramas could be 
changed into real tragedies without altering the psychology 
of the characters, by changing only the ending." 

11. MAGIC IN BHASA. 

There are various forms in which magic is employed 
by Sanskrit dramatists for the advancement of the story." 
In Bhasa, we have instances of the use of magic by (1) 
employing objects, materials, or persons endowed with 
magic power ; (2) the curse of a Bsf having the desired 
effect ; and (3) the optical illusions of Dur 3 mdhana {Dv), 
and Rama and Sita {Prat) . 

Instances of the first type are furnished by the Avi 
and Pratijhd. In the Avi, a magic ring given by a 
Vidyadhara to the hero is employed which, when worn 
on the right finger, has the power of making the wearer as 
also the other person touching him invisible to the public 
though he remained the same in bodily form.’ The ring 
when put on the left finger took off the magical effects 
from him and rendered the wearer his usual self and 
visible to the world. This magical ring helps the hero to 
gain access to the otherwise impenetrable Kanyantafipura 

1 BEMI, 5, p. 6, 2 JBEASj 1925, p. 141. 3 Of. Saunders, JAOS, 41, 

pp. 152-156. 4 Cf. Saunders, JAOSy 46, pp, 110-114. 5 Aviy Act IV, pp. 64-65. 

it is not that the ring makes the wearer invisible to all but Ms beloved, as said by 
Saunders ; JAOSy 45, p. 110. 



even in broad daylight, infusing new hope and life in the 
otherwise disappointed hero, who was prepared to commit 
suicide. 

Towards the close of the first act in Pratijnd, a 
servant brings ‘a madman’s apparel’ to Yaugandharayana 
saying that Vyasa had appeared at the festival in the 
guise of a madman and had left the clothes there. 
Yaugandharayana dons the same clothes and finds himself 
quite transformed, outwardly of course, into a madman. 
The clothes thus help him to work in Ujjayini for the 
release of his master, without disclosing his identity. 

Something of the kind is supplied by the Mv, where 
Ghatotkaca requires water to sip for chanting mantras to 
effect the magic charm to bind Bhima, and waters flow 
to him from the mountains through magic. Bhima also 
requires water to chant mantras for counteracting the 
charm of Ghatotkaca, but in his case the Brahmin youth 
supplies him with Water and hence no recourse was to be 
had to magic,* 

The dvf supplies us with another instance of magic 
of a different kind. The curse of Candakausika puts the 
whole Sauvlra family into Capdala-hood for over a year ; 
and they have to pass that period incognito in the outskirts 
of the capital of another prince. It is on account of this 
curse that the king of Vairantya does not know the real 
identity of the candala youth and cannot thus think of 
marrying his daughter to him. Many obstacles come in 
the way of the lovers owing to the curse.'* 

The Dv presents an instance of magic of another 
type. When Duryodhana .seeks to bind Vasudeva, the 
latter is seen everywhere, appearing in a moment, 
vanishing in the next and assuming various forms. 
Duryodhana is confused and his confusion makes it easy 
for Vasudeva to effect his exit.® 

In the Prat^ Ravana appears before Rama in the 
guise of a Brahmin through his tndyd. Further, after his 
conversation with Rama and Sita, a thundering noise is 
heard and blinding lightning is seen, which also are due to 
Ravana’s magic.* 


The Dv and Bdl present the various weapons of 
Krsna in human garb ; and the Bdl, some abstract 
conceptions a.s ^dpa, Cdnddla-yuvatis, etc.' But these 
belong more to the domain of popular beliefs and do not 
help in the development of the plot and hence they are not 
considered here. It may, however, be safely assumed 
that Bhasa’s dramas are the earliest instances of the 
employment of magic in Sanskrit drama. 

12. BHASA’S STAGE. 

Sanskrit dramas were performed in temples on the 
occasion of festivities, or in the music halls of royal 
palaces at the times of coronations, marriages, celebrations 
of victories or similar occasions of special rejoicing, or in 
cave temples on the slopes of mountains, or even in the 
open space on the bank of a river, etc. It is contended 
that there were no special theatres in ancient India and 
that the idea is taken over from the Greeks. Dr. Keith 
controverts the theory that recognizes Hellenic influence 
on Indian theatres and stage management, but postulates 
the existence of ‘the temporary play-houses’ in India 
without adducing any grounds in support.® 

‘The Indian Theatre’ is of indigenous origin, since 
its existence can be shown before the Greek intercourse, 
and also because there are many significant differences 
between the Greek theatre and the Indian one, e. g., in 
the Greek theatres there was very little of woodwork, 
and the stage was narrower while the auditorium was 
more extensive and capacious." 

We have no particular information as to the kind 
of theatres in which Bhasa’s dramas were staged, but it 
seems safe to hold that they were similar to those 
described in Bharata’s Ndtyaidstra and hence we shall 
first give a short descriptive account of the theatre as 
given in the N dtyasdstra* 

The Ndtyasdstra deals In detail with the laying out 
and building of Prehsdgrhas or theatres, which were of 
three kinds, viz.; Vikrsta, the oblong one (‘circular’ 

1 Du, pp. M-^29 ; Bah PP- 16-17 ; Act II. 2 SD, pp. 66-57, at p. 57. 
5 Ketkar, Bharatiya Natya Sastray pp. 22-27. 4 Dr. Acharya has brought to 

bear his vast and accurate knowledge of Indian Architecture in Ms recent 
articles on **The Playhouse of the Hindu period^’ (MB, April, 1936, pp. 370-378) and in 
addition to the information supplied by the Naiya^mira we have made use of the 
article wherever necessary. 
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according to Dr, Acharya) ; Caturasra, the square one ; 
and Tryasra, the triangular one : each being subdivided 
into the spacious (jyestha), (madhyama), and 

small (kanistha). These theatres were divided into three 
parts, the two at the extreme ends being N epathyahhumi 
(green-room) and Preksdgrha (auditorium), the middle one 
forming the stage proper, which was again subdivided into 
RangaMrsa and RangapUha. 

Nepathyagfha was the rear room where the 
decorations were kept and the actors attired themselves 
keeping ready for entering the stage, and it was hereinto 
that they retired after playing their part on the stage. It 
contained the dressing and resting rooms for the actors. 

Rangasirsa, the back stage (‘stage front’ according 
to Dr. Acharya) was just in front of the green-room and 
was separated from the latter by a wall having two doors. 
It had six pillars and it was on a slightly higher level than 
Rangapiiha, the front stage (‘stage proper’ according to 
Dr. Acharya). On the two sides of the front stage 
f over the four pillars were erected minarets 
( Mattavdram, ‘entablature’ according to Dr. Acharya ). 
The front stage was used to represent an open space or 
street ; the back stage represented a room in a palace or 
house or any interior. There was also an ‘upper stage or 
balcony’ constructed on the pillars to the sides of 
Rangaiirsa and N epathyabhumi, which was used for wails 
of palaces or elevated spots from which the actors 
gesticulated descending or ascending ( or 

I ). 

Kaksyd, movable curtain, was employed for showing 
a change of scene, and more frequently for the 
parikramana of any actor.’ We shall deal with this later 
on while discussing the actual staging of the third act of 
the Avi. There were used transverse curtains also, at 
occasions whose existence is denied by Dr. Keith,” but 
without assuming their existence many interesting scenes 
in Sanskrit plays would be quite inexplicable. To say 
that there was no such thing as a transverse curtain 
would be to charge the dramatists with having no 

1 Tlie word ‘kaksyd' is not explained m Bharata. AbMnavagiipta gives its 
meaning as SHIWnn: I Vol.II., GOSNo. 48, 

p. 197 : XIII. 3 Com). Thus it would appear that the Icahsyas were useful for 
the entries, exits, movements, etc. of the actors, t SB, pp. 113 nl ; 359, also n3. 
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imaginative faculty and the spectators with having no 
sense at all. The speeches of the actors, actully seeing 
one another but pretending not to be visible throughout a 
scene would be ridiculous on the face of them unless a 
curtain intervenes between them. The following are a 
few of the scenes in our plays, which clearly show that 
transverse curtains were indispensable for their 
representation : .Aw, pp. 18-23 ; 47-48 ; Act IV, 

pp. 78-79 ; Act V, pp, 97-98 ; Svai>na, Act, IV ; Cdr, Act 
III ; etc. 

Perhaps the whole of our statement as to the 
curtains, kaksyds etc. would be held untenable on account 
of the prima facie objection we have to meet that the 
ancient Hindu theatre had no curtains and that the idea 
has been borrowed from the Greeks. Dr. Keith has ably 
answered the contention by pointing out the absence of 
curtains in the Attic theatres, but he says that the word 
^ y avanikd' which the Sanskrit word for ‘curtain’ is made 
up from ‘Yavana’, Le., Western foreigners such as 
Egyptians, Greeks, etc., signifying thereby that the piece 
of cloth used for curtains was of foreign manufacture.’ We 
think, like Miss Ketkar, that the latter is a far-fetched 
interpretation and that the word yavanikd is a corrupt 
form of the original ‘Javanika’ that was used to denote 
‘curtains’.^ Once it is established that the Indian theatres 
used curtains it naturally follows that many such were 
used. 

The auditorium ( Preksdgrha ) had a door at the 
extreme end to the east for the spectators to enter. The 
seating arrangement began at a distance of twelve cubits 
from the inner^' stage, or four cubits from the front stage. 
The ground was gradually raised till at the door it 
equalled the height of the Rangapuha, viz., one and half 
cubits,® Thus each one of the spectators had an 
unobstructed view of the stage. The seats were of wood 
or of brick arranged in rows. Seats that were close to the 
stage were reserved for the Prdinikas or Siddhilekhakas 
who used to evaluate the staging of a drama according to 
the various standards laid down in the NdtyaMstra. 

1 SD, p. 61, 2 Bhdrat^a NMyasastm. P o o n 37^39, S <2, 

Ndtyasastr a, 11 84, Com : \ \ ^ 

ft l (Vol. I, OOS No. 36. p. 66), 


, 1 : 
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The Ndiyaidstra mentions four principal times for 
the performance of plays : in the morning, evening, and 
during the first or last quarter of the night. The time 
depended mainly on the theme of the particular piece, 
e.g., religious plays were performed in the morning, erotic 
during the first quarter of the night, pathetic during the 
last quarter and so on. Time was changed according to 
the circumstances. There were rules as to the period 
within which the drama ought to be performed and this 
counted as a factor in adjudicating on the merits of the 
plays. 

Coming next to the actors, we find that female 
rdles were played by females in general, but in particular 
instances males also personated female characters. 
Elaborate rules are given as to the selection of particular 
persons for particular roles such as gods, demons, kings, 
servants, etc. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the accessories 
of the stage. Prof. Wilson says that chariots, horses, etc., 
were actually brought on the stage, while Dr. Keith holds 
that such accessories were quite limited and had to be 
supplied either by imagination, description, or gesticulation 
of the actors. “Thus”, says Dr. Keith, “though the car of 
Dusyanta might have been represented on the stage, the 
horses would be left to the imagination and the speed of 
the chariot indicated by the gesticulations of the 
charioteer”.' MissKetkar after an exhaustive consideration 
of the stage directions in the ^akuntala and Mrcch rightly 
concludes that there was much of a movable scenery such 
as chariot, horses, elephants, aerial chariots, etc., made 
from some light material. Kautilya’s evidence is further 
adduced to show the progress of Indian sculpture and 
handicrafts in the pre-Mauryan period.® 

Now we come to some particular scenes in the plays 
and see how they would have been enacted on the stage. 
In the third act of the Avi is a big monologue requiring 
the use of the front and back stage as also of the gallery 
and transverse curtains and kaksyds ( movable curtains 
towards the sides ). 

The first part of the act ( pp. 34-42 ) is enacted in 
the back stage where there are some occasions for the use 

1 -5? Z>, pp, 864-368. t BMraHya Matyasmtm, 166-177. 
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of kaksyds for parihhramanay and towards the close, the 
princess and her maids appear on the balcony where the 
princess is shown as resting and the maids serving her. 
It is then that Avimaraka comes on the front stage 
through one of the entrances at either end, let us say, from 
the north. He is represented as passing through the 
streets of the city at night. He begins his journey 
gradually towards the south on the Rangapdtha and hears 
some music by the side, to which he pays close attention 
(^^^)and turns to another side, which may be 
represented on the stage by putting a movable curtain in 
his way. Again after turning aside twice, he stands at 
one end ( ) to avoid a thief who is seen walking 
on the stage at that time. Then he starts on his further 
journey but turning across ( ) the guards are seen to 

pass, say from south to north, at which Avimaraka enters 
the gambling house which may be shown by 

some temporarily elevated spot. Then he comes to the 
palace in the inner stage ( RangaBrsa ), which he enters, 
presumably by the south end. There are pillars on the 
sides of the RangaBrsa, and let us suppose, a temporary 
wall from east to west is raised on the south end of the 
RangaBrsa (so that there should be no obstruction to 
spectators seeing everything in his actions ). Then after 
chanting mantras he throws the rope which becomes 
fixed to the supporting beams of the wall and by that rope 
he ascends and again descends the palace wall ; and throws 
away the rope ( ) and passes through the palace 
which is RangaBrsa ( inner stage ). Going a little further, 
he comes across a staircase and ascends the Kanydpura 
prdsdda (i.e., the elevated stage or balcony ), which is 
already occupied by the princess, but between him and 
the princess there is a door, a transverse partition, which he 
opens by the magic key ( ) and comes to the spot 

where we had left the princess to rest. 

The third act in the Car also would be similarly 
staged. After the singing festival the hero and Vidhsaka 
walk on the ■ front stage and enter their house situated 
sotaewhere in the back stage and the latter sleeps in a 
room, presumably a part of the stage, covered on all sides 
save one that is open to the audience. There were thus 
transverse curtains to represent two walls on the sides. 
Theithief then enters the, back stage and through his scientific 
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knowledge bores a hole in the wall, apparently a wooden 
or brick partition, and takes the ornanaents from 
Vidusaka’s hands after entering the room. Before his 
entry, both Sajjalaka and Vidusaka are visible to the 
audience but not to one another owing to the wall that 
intervenes, obviously a transverse curtain. After the exit 
of the thief, the maid, Carudatta and others enter the 
particular room from the inner apartment. 

The fourth act of the Ca#" where Vasantasena overhears 
the conversation between Sajjalaka and Madanika not 
seen by them, the trio being visible to the audience, is so 
obvious an illustration of the transverse curtain that no 
comments are necessary. 

Next we come to the fourth act of the Svaptia 
where the scene is laid out in the Pramadavana under 
the Bephdlikd bower, which may possibly be some part 
of the front stage. There they collect some flowers. The 
Mddhavilatdmandapa is behind this in the back stage and 
the entrance to it is through some creeper which may be 
shown by means of actual bowers and creepers being 
supported on wooden frames. The king with the jester 
next enters the stage and comes in the direction of the 
bephdlikd bower and the stone seat on which Padmavatl 
with her friends is resting. Seeing the king approaching, 
the princess makes her exit, and enters the Mddhavilatd 
bower. The king next sits on the same seat and infers 
that some lady must have just gone away on account of 
etc. But to the jester the heat is 
unbearable and he proposes entering Madhavilata bower and 
they set out in that direction. The maidservant obstructs 
their entry by troubling the bees resting over the bower. 
Thereupon both the king and the jester sit outside on the 
other part of the stage, and then the conversation about 
Vasavadatta and Padmavatl begins, to which both offer 
their comments, ‘aside’ and among themselves. When 
towards the close, the king’s face is full of tears and 
Padmavatl nears him, Vidiisaka having gone to fetch 
water, both Vasavadatta and Padmavati’s maid leave the 
stage by the way they came, apparently unseen by the 
king, his eyes being closed. 

The fifth act of the Bdl shows us the use of the 
gallery or the upper stage where the king is seated and 
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watches everything from there. The fight between 
Canura, Mustika, Damodara and Sankarsana takes place 
on the front stage and after killing Canura, Damodara 
ascends the prasada and kills Kamsa. The remaining 
action of the scene in which Vasudeva, Ugrasena and 
Narada make their entry takes place on the stage below, 
though there is no specific direction to that effect. 

The fourth act of the Prat also supplies us with the 
use of the inner stage, balcony and transverse curtains. 
Rama, Laksmana and Sita are staying in an Asrama, 
apparently the upper stage on the Rangasirsa ; Sumantra 
and Bharata see it from below and the latter announces 
himself. Hearing his voice, Rama and Laksmana appear 
on the stage in the upper gallery. Rama sends Laksmana 
to see who had called and the latter comes down on the 
stage below through the door of the transverse curtain and 
after parikrantana sees and recognizes Bharata and 
Sumatra. His arrival is then told to Rama who sends 
Sita to welcome Bharata. Their conference takes place 
in the inner stage, after the close of which Bharata comes 
forward to the front stage, ascends the chariot and Rama 
and Laksmana see him off to the door of their Asrama. 

The above would, it is hoped, present a fair idea of 
the views we hold, and the idea we have of Bhasa’s stage. 

13. METRICS.' 

Our poet’s command of Sanskrit is evident from the 
variety of metres he employs. There are twenty-three 
different metres, and the total number of verses is 1092. 
The Prat comes first in using the largest number of verses, 
viz., 157, and also 15 different kinds of metres. The Abh 
is a close second with 154 and 14 respectively. It is 
remarkable that even in plays with a total of 50 to 60 
verses, nearly ten different metres are used. The Karna 
is the shortest play, with only 25 verses, but 7 different 
metres are used. 

There are thirteen Prakrit verses in these plays in 
six different metres, the predominant being the Aryd with 
five verses. 

Coming to the individual plays, we find that there 

1 We liave liberally drawn on the data furnished by Dr. Sukfchankar in 
Ms in Bhasa^ 11” in JAOS, 41, pp, 107-130; and Dr. Keith in SB, pp. 

123-124. We have drawn our own inferences from the material. 
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is a general: preference for the Uoka in tune with the 
large proportion the verses in that metre bear with the 
grand total, viz. nearly forty per cent. The Mv has the 
highest percentage in this connection using 64-5 per cent 
.Uokas. The Pane is next with 50 per cent and has the 
largest number of s7oifcrts in this group. _The remaining 
plays excepting the Avi, Karna and tlru bear a fair 
relation with the general proportion of sloka to the total, 
their percentage varying between 31 per cent ( Car) and 
48 per cent ( Prat ). The Avi comes with the smallest 
proportion, viz. 15*5, and the Karna and Vru have 16 
and 18 respectively; the smallest number being found in 
the Karna. As regards, the other metres, the Abh claims 
nearly 40 per cent of the verses in the Pmpitdgra, 
the Pane nearly a third of the_ total number in the 
VaMastha and Sikharini. The Uru contains the largest 
number of verses in the &ardulavikridita, viz. 21 being 
32 per cent of the total number of verses in that play. 
Nearly 25 per cent each of the verses in the Avi are in 
the V asantatilakd (27) and Upajdti (23) metres, and 
their number is the largest for any individual play in the 
group. Of the sparsely used metres, the Bvapna and 
Bdl contain 3 each of the Aryd, that is, nearly 27 per cent 
of the total, the Prat has four verses in the Harini, that 
is 50 per cent, and the Avi, 3 in the Sragdhard, that is, 
37 per cent. Illustrations of the VaUvadevi are found 
only in the Sva^na, Pratijnd, and Abh, the last of which 
furnishes the solitary instances of the Drutavilambita and 
Bhujangafraydta: The single verses that occur in the 
Prthvi and Davdaha are to be seen in the Avi and the 
Suvadand is found in the Pane, Dv and Prat. 

Coming now to the consideration of individual 
metres, the main thing that strikes us as a unique .feature 
of the versification of this group is, as already noted, the 
preponderance of the iloka. It is also noted that the high 
proportion is not confined to the epic dramas only. The 
lowest proportion is represented by the Avi, Kama and 
tJru where it lingers between 15'5 per cent and 18 per cent. 
But in dramas of the classical period, we find that the 
proportion of the Hoka dwindles down to nearly the same 
percentage and a special favour is shown for the Aryd or 
some of the fixed syllabic metres, particularly the 
Vasantatilakd or ^drdulavikridifa. The 4loka in 
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elassical dramatists is used on a small scale, in Kalidasa 
it being nearly 16 per cent, in ViSakhadatta 13 per cent, 
in Bhattanarayana and Sudraka nearly 25 per cent. 
Bhavabliuti shows nearly a third in his Uttararamacarita 
and Mahaviracarita, but he comes down to nearly 7 per 
cent in the Malati-Mddhava. Thus this preference for 
the Uoka displayed by our group places it on quite a 
distinct level from the dramas of the classical age so far 
as metres are concerned. The Uoka is invariably perfect. 
The rule as to the di-iambus in the second pdda is insisted 
on regularly ; as compared with the observance of this 
rule the number of weak endings is rather high. However, 
the construction may be said to be remarkably regular 
comparing favourably in that respect with the epic iloka. 
The proportion of lapses in Kalidasa and Asvaghosa is 
more than that found in Bhasa. Prof. Dhruva has 
enunciated a principle about arriving at the chronology 
of different works on the basis of the regularity or 
looseness of the iloka and the employment of particular 
metres in a particular period.’ We agree with his 
conclusions with regard to the priority of Bhasa and 
Kalidasa to Asvaghosa, and of Bhasa to Kalidasa. But 
the rule as to the proportion of poetic licences and weak 
endings is neither infallible nor of mathematical accuracy. 
It is helpful only if it confirms the conclusions reached 
from other evidences. Another confirmation for the above 
hypothesis showing priority of Bhasa to the classical period 
may be found in the rare use of the Aryd metre, which 
became popular in the classical period. This metre is 
found employed in only one per cent of the total number 
of verses by our poet, while in Kalidasa the proportion 
rises to 36 per cent in the Mdlavikdgnimitra. 

Next to the iloka, V asantatilakd and Upajdti are 
the favourite metres of the author. There are 179 verses 
in the V asantatilakd and 121 in the UPajdti. Kalidasa, 
Visakhadatta and Harsa employ the V asantatilakd in a 
greater proportion. Both V asantatilakd and Upajdti 
occur in all the plays, and so does the ^drdulavikuldita 
with a total of 92. The Mdlini ( 72 } is fairly distributed 
in all the plays except the Svapna, and the Vamiastha 


1 Fardkramafil PrasaM, 1923, Intr., pp. 22-25 ; Thahkar Lectures, pp. 
116-148 ; 197-253. Dr. Keith states that the sparing use of the irregular forms is 
due to the comparatively small number of slokas used consecutively : SB, p. 123, 
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( 3S ) • aIso_ excludes the Svapna from its fold. The 
Pu^pitdgrd with its 55 verses is not to be found in the 
Dgh, Kar}^a and tJru. The ^dlini ( 22 ), ^ikharii^i ( 19 ), 
and Praharsini ( 17 ) come next in_order, occurring in more 
than 7 plays of the group. The Atyd (11) is found in 
five plays. Other metres are purely sporadic. The 
Harhp ( 8 ) places half its number in the Prat. The 
Dandaka ( 1 ) and its short form are found once each in 
the Avi and Prat respectively. The Vaitdliya ( 1 ) is 
found in the Pratijnd as also the ‘Undetermined Prakrit 
metre’.' 

With regard to the structure of the verses, it should 
be noted that the rules of prosody are strictly observed. 
The style is notably simple and vigorous. Long and 
complicated compounds are generally absent and words 
and phrases are chosen with due regard to the position of 
the caesura, which falls at the end of a complete word. 
The pddas are generally complete and independent in 
sense ; but at times they are connected with the rest of 
the verse. The ^lokas show great fondness for epic tags 
such as 

wt'gsn, etc., and also conventional comparisons. The frequent 
breaking up of a verse between different speakers or by 
interruption of one kind or Other, as already observed in 
an earlier chapter, is a speciality of Bhasa. Metrical 
solecisms can be defended on the ground of epic usage, 

. very few being really worth the name. Of them some 
may be explained away as due to the special liking of the 
poet- 

14. BHASA’S INFLUENCE. 

Bh5sa has been a constant source of inspiration to 
all later dramatists for a very long period till his dramas 
went out of public currency. Sudraka planned his whole 
work on the Car, bodily taking not only the plot, 
characters and incidents, but the wording as well, making 

1 In accordance with Dr- Sukthankar’s suggestion to refer to the new edition 
of '^Chandoracana'' by Prof- M. T. Patvardhan to find out what the learned Marathi 
scholar has to say with regard to the ‘Undetennined Prakrit Metre’ in the Pratijnd 
{IV. 2), I eoBsulted the book. ‘Abbreviations’ and ‘Index’ showing no reference to 
Bhasa’s Pratijnd, 1 had to go through the whole work. There does not seem to be 
any direct and definite reference to the Prakrit stanza. The stanza appears to be the 
combination of {Cliandoi-acand p. 290) e. and ‘Suvarnarucira’ 

(Cfmidoracand, pp. 1S4:, 190} i, e. It is, however, slightly irregular in the 

last five syllables of the second line, which occur as.:. instead of, 


improvements and removing the crudities wherever 
necessary, and adding something to the original work for 
the purpose of making a popular appeal. We have dealt 
in detail in a separate chapter with the relationship of 
Bhasa’s Cdrudatta and Siidraka’s Mrcchakatika from all 
aspects of the problem. • 

In saying that Kalidasa has taken ideas from Bhasa 
we do not intend to detract from the merits of the Prince 
among Sanskrit dramatists. Kalidasa seenis to be such a 
close student of Bhasa, that knowingly or unknowingly, 
there appear in his playS many ideas and conceptions from 
Bhasa; but he presents them in quite a different garb 
stamping his individuality on them and thus changing 
their whole outlook. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, in his 
Presidential Address at the Mysore Oriental Conference, 
has rightly sounded a note of warning as to the necessity 
and desirability of changing the whole outlook of the 
matter as to the relationship and nature of indebtedness 
from stray quotations from different works.* Some striking 
instances of parallelisms between Bhasa and Kalidasa from 
among a number of others which appeal to us as showing 
the relationship and the nature of indebtedness between 
the two dramatists have been given in an appendix; they 
may be taken for what they are worth. To us, of Course, 
they convey the impression that Bhasa is the source. 

Various incidents from the Prat ( valhala incident, 
the watering of plants, etc. ), poetic imageries from the 
Svapna, and the erotic element from the Avi are to be 
seen united admirably in the &akuntala. The tapovana 
scene in the Svapna as well as that between Kurahgl, 
Nalinika and Magadhika in the Avi are the prototypes of 
the similar scenes in the ^akuhtala in Acts l and III and 
of the Vikrama. The incidents and verbal similarities 
between ^dkuntala, Act III, and Aw, Act III as well as 
the changed order of genealogy in the Raghuvamia on the 
model of the Prat, show Bhasa’s influence on Kalidasa. 

The Avi seems to have supplied Bhavabhuti with 
many incidents and ideas for his Mdlati-Mddhava. In 
both, the plot is taken from folklore and the sameness of 
style is evident in their descriptions of nature. The 
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elephant incident in the ilvi has been instrumental in 
suggesting the tiger incident in the Mdlati-Mddhava and 
the saving of the life of the hero in the Avi at the hands 
of Vidyadhara finds its parallel in the saving of Madhava 
through Yogini’s advice. Dandaka, a metre rare in 
classical literature is used by Bhavabhuti, doubtless 
through the influence of the Avi. In the Mahdvlra-Caritay 
which has a large number of characters, the demons, 
spirits, etc., and their attendants, speak like human beings, 
which may be due to similar devices in the Ahh, Bdl etc. 
The picture scroll from the has been employed in 

the XJUarardmacarita. The politico-historical drama 
Mudrdrdkmsa shows the influence of the Pratijnd. 
Canakya reveals features like Yaugandharayana. The 
pathetic scene between Candanadasa and his son is 
modelled upon similar scenes in the XJru and the 
undiscovered sequel of the Car (on which the scene in 
the Mrcch is based ). 

The Priyadariikd, Ratndvali and NdgdnaJtda show 
a considerable influence of Bhasa ; and Prof. Paranjape, 
following the spurious verses of Rajasekhara, tried to 
prove the above trio to be from Bhasa.* This is certain, 
at any rate, that Bhasa has beeri much drawn upon. The 
first two are based on the famous Udayana legend which 
is also recorded in the Svapna and Pratijnd. In the 
Priyadariikd we find that the poet has taken the idea of 
Agastyapuja (Act II) from the Aw ; the well known charac- 
teristic of Bhasa of bringing water on the stage has been 
copied in the fourth act, but the word ^dpaJi’ in ‘djyas tdvat' 
has beeft changed to '^salilam mlilam'-y the jester thereupon at 
once returns with water ( ) which is also another 

Bhasa feature. The drama also refers approvingly 
to playing on lute and music etc., which we find in the 
Pratijnd, Sva^na, Avi, and C<rr. Similarly, the Ratndvali 
and Ndgdnanda also present many specialities of Bhasa, 
at times under a different garb. 

The variety and bluntness of characters that we 
witness in the Pane is met with in the Venisamhdra. 
The Prabodhacandrodaya shows the culmination of the 
attempt in the Bdl at presenting abstract ideas as 
characters. 


1 Saliitya Samgralia^ 1, pp. 141-186. 
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The influence of Bhasa on the Kerala dramatists is 
immense. Not only have they imitated his structural 
peculiarities but also they have taken down his antique 
Prakrit. Mahendravikramavarman and Saktibhadra, the 
pioneer dramatists of the South, are specially indebted to 
the Ahh and Pratijnd of Bhasa for their Mattavildsa and 
Aicarydi respectively. Bhasa’s Udayana plays are 
responsible for the creation of the Vlnavdsavadatta, 
Uninddavdsava-datta, Tdpasavatsardja, Vatsardjacarita, 
etc. The plays of Kulasekharavarman, the 
Kalydpasaugandhika, Ddmaka, Caturbhdni, Traivikrama, 
Bhagavadajjukiya and many other plays from the South 
have imitated the technique and ideas of Bhasa. 


CHAPTER VI. 

EBLATION BETWEEN CABUDATTA AND MBOOHAKATIKA. 

The publication of the Carudatta {or D a r i d r a- 
Cdrudatta)' has thrown an unexpected light on the age 
of the Mrcchakatika which was so long regarded as the 
oldest of Sanskrit dramas, and has once for all exploded 
Pischel’s theory which after first ascribing it to Bhasa 
later fathered it upon Dandin. But the Car instead of 
solving the problem finally has rendered it more complicated. 
The two plays furnish an uncommon phenomenon in 
Sanskrit literature in that they are very closely connected 
thereby excluding the hypothesis of their independent 
origin. For the purposes of our present study we are not 
concerned with the date and authorship of the Mrcch. 

authorship of the CARUDATTA 

We have already shown that the Car can be linked 
along with the other plays in the series to a common 
author on account of the close resemblances it has with 
many plays of the group. It has, for example, a similar 
description of darkness as in the Avi and Bdl ; it presents 
the same liking for singing and music as the Svapna, 
Avi and Prafijnd ; it contains similar solecisms and 
Prakritisms as the other plays. The author of the Cdr 
further pays no attention to the unity of time as is found 
in the Abh, Avi, Bdl, Svapna, etc.” It differs from the 
rest in having no benedictory stanza, nor is there the usual 
prologue, nor the Bharatavdkya ; but the absence can be 
explained on the ground that we have yet to come across 


I Cf. Bitniva, 8mpmM SundaH, Intr.j'p.lO. f' See Supra, Oliapter IV, 
Criikai Section Defects’. 
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a complete copy of the Cai\ though one MS wrongly states : 

CARUDATTA : A FRAGMENT. 

The next point is to consider whether the Car is 
incomplete, and whether the remaining acts may be 
available in future. Dr. Sukthankar, Dr. Belvalkar, 
Prof. Paranjape and Mr. Mehendale have conclusively 
proved that the Car is a fragment, and the conclusion 
follows necessarily from the numerous passages Avhich 
indicate that the poet wanted to continue the play.* 

1. Carudatta (C<ir, I. 6 ; p. 15) Tt^ ^ =3 

2. Sahara (A) Car, p. 33, i 

(B) Cdr, p. 34, ...m sr ww 

^ % I 

3. Saihvahaka p. 57, # mw ar^qaTT 

I 

Ganika p. 58. arrafl pfl i 


4. 


Sajjalaka (Act 
IV. 7, p. 102) 


*rt: 

%t5rn^ tn?q qr ii 

5. Ganika (p. 90) ?f?T 

i%i ; 

6. Ganika. Car, p. 103. ir% ^ 

3Tfira%^mt t 

Ceti. Car, p. 103. ( ! ttf ) <?? aprfwnR qn?tfT- 

7. Carudatta (Act I. 5, pp. 14-15) fg 

gnalar^ I 

8. Bharatavdkya is absent, and even towards the 

close of the last act there are signs of 
continuation, wz. No. 6 above. 

Dr. Belvalkar says with regard to 1, 2, 3 and 7 
above that dramatic justice requires all these fulfilments.’* 
Carudatta’s first statements about poverty are almost 
prophetic ; among other humiliating and insulting 

1 Sukthankar, QJMS, 1918, pp. 181-186 ; Belvalkar, 00, I, pp. 189-192 ; 
Patanjape, Sdhitya SdntgT^hcL, I, pp. 135-140 J Mohendal©, JBCV^ pp, 369'374, 2 

OC, I, . • • . . , * , >■ 
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treatments a poor man is subjected to, Carudatta says 
that the guilt of another’s evil deed is attached to a 
poor man. Sahara cannot be said to pour out empty 
threats ; on the contrary his words are significant ; nor 
can he be said to brook the insult from Vasantasena by 
the return of his specially sent carriage. Samvahaka seeks 
an opportunity to repay his obligations. Carudatta is 
confident of better days coming to him. Vasantasena 
sets out to meet Carudatta. All these factors clearly 
and unmistakably show that the writer wanted to 
continue the play and not to end it abruptly. 
Dr. Charpentier, however, concludes that one more act 
would complete the Car and that (1) ^ ^ 

etc. and (3) apsh i are of a formal character.’ 

According to him the original Car had five acts 
corresponding to the first five acts in the Mrcch. But 
the cumulative effect of all the above passages, as 
will be readily seen, is against such an assumption ; for 
the action is not complete even after the fifth act. 
Mr, Swami perhaps was the first to pronounce the Car 
as complete in itself, as it is according to him, an 
abridgment of the first four acts of the Mrcch ; and 
Prof. Pisharoti, Prof. Devdhar, Dr. Macdonell, Dr, Raja 
and others have accepted the position.” Dr. Hirananda 
Sastri means the same thing though he seems to dismiss 
with scant courtesy the attempt of Dr. Sukthankar to 
prove that the Car is a fragment, by the remark “and so 
it is!”® Later on, he qualifies his remarks by saying 
that the Car is incomplete “as compared with Mrcch of 
which it is only a part” and concludes that the 
continuation of the Car will not be found.* 

In addition to the passages from the work itself, 
there is some external evidence to support our view that 
the Car is incomplete and that its sequel may be found. 

In the Mthpariccheda of the BarasvaUkanthdbharana^ 
a verse is quoted as an example of the characteristics of 
Vita who is defined as: i. 


1 JBA8, 192B, pp. 600-601, 2 Svaaaai, 14, 45, p. 194 ; PisBaroti, Cnticism, 

pp. 32-33; DevdBar, etc,, pp. 32-40 ; Macdonell, Indians Past, 108; Baja, 
JOB, I, pp. 243-245. 3 MA8I, 28, p. 21, note. 4 MASI, 28 p. 24, also 

note. Mr. Beb, however, takes the Car to he complete, but earlier than the Mrcch, 
which he places in the Knshan period, PASS, 1933, p. 345, n 2. 



The verse is said to be addressed by Vita to Sakara, which 
runs:' 

arrait«»i fiiVi ^ i 
^ fff %T»ftg I IJ 

In the whole range of Sanskrit drama Sakara chiefly 
appears in the Car a.nd the Mrcch. So we shall have to 
look up to these as containing the verse at the time the 
Sarasvatikanthdbhara^ was composed. From the sense 
of the verse and the context in which it is quoted, the verse 
seems to have been spoken at the occasion of Vasantasena’s 
murder effected in the eighth act of the Mrcch, But the 
Mrcch does not contain the verse ; it has instead a prose 
passage (p. 142 i i)* The 

elements of the verse quoted in the Barasvatlkanthdhharana 
seem scattered round about the above passage in the 
Mrcch (viz., VIII. 32 In view of the fact that 

the author of the Mrcch has expanded the stray sentences 
from the Car, or at least from the relation of the passages 
in the two plays, it seems possible that the verse has 
been omitted in the Mrcch and its sense only has been 
given. So it may safely be assumed that the continuation 
of the Car must have been developed on similar lines as 
found in the Mrcch, and that the verse is from the second 
part of the Car which is lost to us. 

Dr. L6vi has given the following citation from the 
N dtakalahsanaratnahoia of Sagaranandin, which has 
given it as coming from a Daridra Cdrudatta : 

The N dtaJialakmnaratnakoia knows both the Mrcch and 
the Car and cites from both, and hence it is clear that it 
distinguishes between the two works. The stanza quoted 
above does not occur in the Mrcch, but the identical 
sentiments and many of the phrases occur in the ninth act 
of the drama in the usually expanded form in the following 
two stanzas.’ Mrcch, IX. 10-11. pp. 167-168 : 


1 Dhrava, Smpnai^ Sundar% p. 21. 2 JA, 1923, pp. 216-217; 

SaktBasikar, JBRAS, 1925, pp. 274-276. 
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u 

3tTf^f?nftT!gi®^»jT I 
=ii^w II 

This would certain!}? lead one to style the Mrcch ais a 
'^reprise delayee', as has been rightly done by Dr. L4vi.‘ 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that Bhasa gives 
expression to similar ill omens in almost identical words 
in the Pane, ( p. 48) which indicates Bhasa as the 
originator of these particular enumerations of ill omens. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that the D a r i d r 
Cdrudatia had at least nine acts and the two plays 
developed to the end on very similar lines. 

ACTS V-X OF MBCCHAKATIKA, 

Accepting the Mrcch as an independent work having 
no connection with Bhasa’s Car, the latter acts reveal 
the influence of Bhasa, thereby indicating the author’s 
acquaintance with Bhasa’s works. 

1. The idea that natural arms are the fittest 

weapons for Bhlma, a real warrior, is found in the Mv, 
Bdl and Pane of Bhasa, The same idea is found 
expressed in i {Mrcch, 

VI, 17). 

2. The wonderful celerity with which the servants 
bring a news or announce the entry of the person invited, 
which is indicated by the stage direction ( fhiBcw ), 
has been observed by us as a peculiar technique feature 
of Bhasa. This is found repeated in the trial-scene of 
the Mrcch. Cf. pp. 165, 167. 

3. Mrcch IX. 21 occurs in the Suvadand which 
is an unusual metre in classical Sanskrit drama. We 
have already shown Bhasa’s liking for unknown metres 
and this metre in particular. {Pane, I. 6 ; Dv, 15 ; Prat, 
111.3,7,11). 

4. The fifth act of the Avi and the fifth act of the 
Mrcch end in a similar way, the hero entering the inner 
apartments after thunder and rain. 
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5. A split up verse completed by different speakers 
which is already noted as a special feature of Bhasa, is 
found copied in the Mrcch, VII. 7. 

6. The inauspicious omens which Carudatta 
comes across in the Mrcch (IX. 10-11) are similar to 
those mentioned in the Pane, p. 48.— ^ 

7. Similarity of ideas and expression with Bhasa 

is found in such sentences as i 

5i?rf 

8. The Bharatavakya in the Mrcch expresses 
similar sentiments as are found in the normal epilogue 
of the Bhasa dramas. 

These facts coupled with those given earlier while 
considering whether the Car was complete in itself, 
tend to show that the as we have it is a fragment ; 
that it contained at least four more acts which developed 
on identical lines as found in the Mrcc/t ; and that the 
later acts of the Mrcch, considered independently, betray 
Bhasa influences. 

BELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OABUDATTA AND 
MilCOHAKApKA. 

Drs. T. Ganapati Sastri, Sukthankar, Belvalkar, 
Winternitz, Sten Konow, Keith, Charpentier, Thomas, 
Morgenstierne, Banerji Sastri, Jolly, Profs. Dhruva, 
Bhide, Paranjape, Tatke, Messrs. Harihar Sastri, 
Khuperkar, Kirata and many other oriental scholars 
maintain the priority of the Car and consider the Mrcch 
as an enlargement of it ; while others like Profs. Kane, 
K. R. Pisharoti, Devdhar, Ramavatar Sarma, 
Bhattanatha Swami, R. Raddi, Mr. K. G. Sankar consider 
the Trivandrum plays as spurious and regard the Car 
as something little less than a literary forgery. 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Prof. Jahagirdar, Mr. Nerurkar, 
and Dr. H. Sastri opine that both the Car and the Mrcch 
are the different recensions of the same play — the former 
possibly a Southern one — ,and that the Car is purposely 
kept a fragment.' We shall consider the last view after we 
examine the relation between the Car and the Mrcch. 

% Baja, /OJR, 1, p. 245 ; Jahagirdar, Ji, 1931, p, 42 ; Nerurkar, Mrcch, 
1924, Intr., pp. 18-19; Hirauanda Sastri, MA^I, 28, p. 22; Sankar, AMV, 2, 
p. 58. 
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“It must be painfully noted that barring the well 
considered and methodological writings of some of the 
distinguished orientalists, many have fallen into the pit 
of evaluating the merits of the two works only on 
subjective grounds.”' Drs. Morgenstierne, Sukthankar 
and Prof. Paranjape have subjected the texts to a critical 
test and have proved in their own way that the is 
the original of the Mrcch. Dr. Belvalkar comes to 
the same conclusion after considering the problem 
from the point of dramaturgy. In spite of Dr. Raja’s 
statement that the theory of the priority of the Car is 
“once for all exploded”,® we still regard it as an open 
issue and after considering all the available evidence 
state our own view of the matter. In a genuine 
scholarly spirit, Dr. Barnett admits that 
“Dr. Morgenstierne’s study has certainly established a 
fair possibility for the contention that Mrcch is an 
adaptation of Car".* Dr. Morgenstierne has published 
the text of the C^rwith parallel passages from the Mrcch 
to substantiate his contentions and his investigations 
have been generally accepted by all as proving the 
priority of the Car. Dr. Sukthankar’s critical study of 
the text of the two works under four different heads viz.., 
technique, Prakrit, versification, and dramatic incident, 
leads him to the same conclusion, and independent!}'-, 
Prof. Paranjape also comes to the same conclusion 
after a critical analysis of the plays. 

Reserving the refutation of such of the contrary 
opinions that remain to be answered for a separate section 
towards the close of the chapter, we shall consider the 
relationship between the two plays in brief under- 
vocabulary, technique, Prakrit, and versification, in 
the light of the previous investigations of the scholars 
in this field. We have also studied the problem in our 
own way, showing that the Car and the Mrcch cannot be 
assigned to the same period owing to the essential 
differences between them which rendered the theory of 
both works being different recensions of the same text 
quite untenable. Our study also shows that all these 
differences tell of a later date for the Mrcch. We have 
dealt with the question whether the Car and Mrcch are 



t F. Y. .Kulkarni, Mrcch^ Nerurkar's Edn., 1924, App., p. 4, 
3 BB08. 3, pp. 519-520, 
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different recensions of the same play later on in this 
chapter in a separate section, owing to the importance of 
this aspect of the problem. 

1. Vocabulary. Dr. Raja traces Malabar influence 
on the Car on account of the words ‘^‘neyyubbhdmana, 
anthi ssid ndye," which are pure Malabar words; 
“ Pucchlanti ” is used in its Malayalam sense.' 
Dr. Thomas pronounces the attempt “to be quite fruitless" 
and notes that “ anthi" is merely a Prakrit form of 
Sanskrit ‘ asthi’.^ Mr. G. Harihar Sastri in his “Reply” 
justifies the inclusion of the words in the Car referring 
the Prakrit form “ndye” to Sanskrit *''ndthe” or '^ndyike," 
and “neyyubbhamana” to Sanskrit "snehodbhdvana." 
As regards ‘^pucchianti," Mr. Sastri remarks that there 
is no authority to say that it has the sense of ‘censure’ 
as in Malayalam ; it simply means ‘spoken of’ in the 
context in which it is used. An alternative explanation 
is offered, in that Mr. Sastri says that the original word 
“vucchianti” was wrongly copied as “pucchianti” owing 
to the similarity in Malayalam script of these two words.* 
So this does not help to shift the Cdr to a later date as 
contended. 

2. Technique. The Cdr has no Nandi nor the, 

Bharatavdhya. The latter omission may be explained 
as being due to the drama being a fragment as we 
have already proved. The absence of Ndndi and the 
rudimentary sthdpand in the Cdr is common with the 
other Bhasa dramas, but the stanza which we 

find in other plays, may possibly have slipped out 
of the text as are the remaining acts. Or the absence 
may by due to the death of the poet before the final 
touches regarding the beginning and the end were given. 
The Mrcch on the other hand has Ndndi verse and an 
elaborate prologue mentioning the name of the poet, and 
the work. Now all the classical dramas have their 
prologue in Sanskrit which implies that the Mrcch must 
have had some authority for using Prakrit in the prologue' 
against the general vogue. That the Mrcch copied the 
Prakrit speech of the Sutradhara from the Cdr is also 
clear from the explanation which precedes the SUradhara’s 
speech in Prakrit : srrftwrft i 

1 JOB, 1, p. 222. a JBAS, 1928, p. 890 n. 3 JOB, 2, pp. 211-21^'^ 4 
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showing that the poet thought it necessary to explain 
why Prakrit was introduced in the Prastdvand. The 
absence of any such explanatory remarks in the Car 
indicates its priority.' 

3. Prakrit. It is shown that iht Car in common 
with other works of Bhasa retains old Prakrit forms 
against the Mrcch which contains invariably the middle 
Prakrit. (1) The Car uses the old Prakrit form 

of the pronoun of first person, and for second person ; 
while the MrccA invariably uses or frit, for the first 
person, and for the latter, which are later forms. 
(2) The absolutive of verbs nn and fs is represented by 
and ) in the Car, which the Mrcch 

gives as JT| 5 r and (3) Neuter Plural of n o m. 

and acc. of thematic stems ends in -‘dm’ in the Car 
while in the Mrcch it ends in ■‘‘dim,' (4) The Car 

retains assimilated conjuncts, e, g. while the 

Affcc/t has The form f^s[^ is never met with in 

Mrcch which uniformly uses (5) The old Prakrit 

‘dma' is found in the Car but never in the Mrcch. The 
former uses ‘geha', while the latter has “ ghala." (6) The 
Mrcch further contains a number of DesI words like chivia, 
dhakkehi, uddhehi karatta, happa, potta, etc., which 
denote a later date, while the Car has no such words. 
(7) The Car does not use MahSrastrl Prakrit, while the 
Mrcch employs it. We have shown that Bhasa’s Prakrit 
(which is also found in the Cdr) is at least as old as 
the Turfan MSS and Pali : the absence of similar old 
forms shows a later date for the Mrcch. 

4. Versification. That in the Mrcch the verses 
are largely free from the flaws of the corresponding 
verses of the Car will be readily admitted on all hands ; 
but that this is not invariably the case is shown by 
Dr. Belvalkar ; and therefore as he has well remarked 

•“an argument based upon an aesthetic evaluation of 
certain verses is certainly misleading and illusive in 
character’’.” He has simply noted the exception, and 
this should not, however, make us lose sight of the fact 
that regarding versification, “the text of the Mrcch makes an 

. • t ^dkuMala Vydkh^d to which reference is made later on in this chapter, 
also assigns the originality to the author of the Car by s t a t i n g ( p. 12 ) : 
ga: * 2 T)evSha,T,Plays etc., p. 26; Belvalkar, OC, J, 

p. m 





advance upon the other play in the following directions — 
rectification of grammatical mistakes ; elimination of 
redundancies and awkward constructions ; and introduc- 
tion of other changes which may be claimed to be 
improvements in the form and substance of the verses”.* 
This fact is inexplicable unless the priority of the Car be 
accepted. 

It may be noted, further, that the Mfcch in some 
places shows better judgment by placing the verses from 
the Car in a better and more suitable context, such as, 
e. g., etc. in Car, 1, 7, which has been 

posted in Act III. 28 in the Mrcch, and etc. 

( Car 1.6) is placed later on in the same act in the Mrcch 
(1.36). This answers Bhattanatha Swami’s objection 
in another connection where he argues that if the Mrcch 
be the borrower there is no reason for it to change the 
context, and he has given an instance of some 
dialogues from the later acts of the Mfcch appearing 
in the earlier acts of the Car.^ But the Mrcch 
is shown above to have changed the context in the acts 
of the Car available to us. It is more reasonable to 
suppose that a later writer places verses and passages in 
a suitable context than to credit him with having made a 
mess of the whole thing for no apparent reason. The 
Mrcch has effected many improvements in the Car and 
hence its author may also be taken to have seen the 
unsuitability of some verses at the places where they 
were kept by Bhasa and changed their context. 

5. Dramatic incident. (1) Time analysis of the 
two plays reveals the improvements effected be the Mrcch 
by omissions. The events of the Mrcch, according to. 
Prof. Paranjape, take only five days. The Car ties down 
the events of the first act to sasthi {6th) and the 
events in the third act seem to have taken place on 
astami (8th). But there are chronological inconsistencies 
in the Car by the description of moon-rise and moon- 
set in the first and third acts respectively taken in 
conjunction with the tithi scheme. The Mrcch has got 

1 Sukthankar, JJ.OS, 42, p. 71. 2 lA, 46, p. 194, nj 

^ occxirring in the seventli act ( p, 126 ) of the Mrcch has been transferred to 

the third act ( p, 79 ) of the Car by the writer of the latter work according to 
Bhattanatha Swami» Bnt in the view of the matter that we take as explained 
above, the contrary is the case. The author of the Mrcch shifted the sentence to a 
more suitable context. * . , 
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over the difficulty by omitting all references to but 
one, and naming it as RatnasasthV (2) In the first act of 
the Car the hero’s remarks on poverty come to an abrupt 
end by the scene introducing Vasantasena. The Mrcch 
has improved on it by depicting Carudatta as wrapt 
in the concentration of mind. This device serves to 
connect the events in a sequel. (3) In the fourth act of 
the Car Sajjalaka calls out to Madanika, while the latter 
is attending on the heroine and it is strange that Madanika 
alone hears him. The Mrcch gets over this by making 
Sarvilaka wait outside and call out only when Madanika 
is sent out by her mistress. 

At the close of his study, Dr. Sukthankar places 
two alternatives before the readers, and no apology is 
needed, we think, to quote in extenso that portion of his 
article owing to its importance, and the frank, just, and 
accurate statements that it contains ; 

“ Let us assume first, for the sake of argument, that 
the Carudatta contains older material... .which was worked 
up later into the Mrcchdkatika. 

“The differences in the technique neither support 
nor contradict definitely such an assumption. The nandi 
for all we can say, may have been lost. The words 
ndndyante tatah pravUati sutradhdrah do not militate 
against such a supposition : they could be used with or 
without a nandi appearing in the text. Moreover, we 
cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, rightly 
evaluate the absence of all reference to the name of the 
play and the play-wright in the sthdpand. To say that in 
pre-classical times that was the practice is begging the 
question. The only technique of introduction with which 
we are familiar is the well-known classical model. Again 
the only play which is definitely known to antedate the 
classical plays is the Turfan fragment of Asvaghosa’s 
drama. Unfortunately, as the beginning of the 
^driputraprakarana is missing, we are not in a position 
to say whether the prologue of the dramas of Asvaghosa 
conformed to the standard of the classical dramas, or that 
of the dramas of the group under consideration. We 
are therefore bound to admit that at present we have 


1 Paranjape, Sahitya Samgraha, 1 , pp. 103-114 ; SakthanW, JAOS, 42, 
pp. 70-74, 
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no clear evidence that can aid us in placing with any 
degree of assurance, chronologically or topographically, 
a drama with the technical peculiarities of th& Camdatta. 

‘‘But the priority of the version would 

explain, and satisfactorily explain, all the other differences 
between the two plays. It would explain the presence of 
archaisms in the Prakrit of the Cdrudatta. It would 
explain why many of the verses of the Mrcchakatiha 
are free from the flaws of the corresponding verses of 
the ; the grammatical corrections one may be 

justified in regarding as an indication of an increasingly 
insistent demand for scrupulous purity of language. The 
hypothesis would lastly explain the reason for the 
diferences in the incidents of the action of the play. All 
this is legitimate field of ‘diaskeuasis’, and is readily 
intelligible. 

“ Let us now examine the other possibility, and try 
to explain the divergences on the assumption of the 
priority of the Mrcchakatiha version. 

“ The question of the technical differences between 
the plays has been dealt with already. It was submitted 
that this part of the evidence was inconclusive ; it 
supported neither one side nor the other. 

“ We will proceed to the next point, the Prakrit. 
On the assumption of the priority of the MrcchakaUka 
version, it is at first sight not quite clear, how the 
Cdrudatta should happen to contain Prakrit forms 
older than those found in (what is alleged to be) a still 
older play. But a little reflection will suffice to bring 
home to us the fact that it is not impossible to account 
for this anomaly. We have only to regard the Cdrudatta 
as the version of a different province or a different literary 
tradition, which had not accepted the innovations in 
Prakrit that later became prevalent. In other words we 
have to assume merely that the Prakrit neologisms of the 
Mrcchakatiha are unauthorized innovations and that the 
Cdrudatta manuscripts have only preserved some of the 
Old-Prakrit forms of the original Mrcchakatiha. This 
does not, however, necessarily make the Cdrudatta 
version older than the Mfcchakatika version. The 
Cdrudatta would become a recension of the Mfcchakatika 
with archaic Prakrit. Thus the Prakrit archaisms of 


iko. Cdrudatta xaz-Y he. said to be not irreconcilable with 
the general priority of the Mrcchakatika version. 

“ It is much more difficult to explain why the 
Mrcchakatika should consistently offer better readings of 
the verses. Some of the discrepancies could perhaps be 
explained away as the result of misreading and faulty 
transcript, but not all. We could not explain, for instance, 
why the excellent p&da. '. tikmam visdndgram ivdvaiistam 
should have been discarded, and another, visdnakotiva 
nimajjamdnd, be substituted, forsooth with the faulty 
nimajjamdnd. Why should there be a change in the 
first place, and why should the change be consistently for 
the worse I We could not reasonably hold the copyists 
guilty of introducing systematically such strange blunders 
and inexcusable distortions, 

“ Let us combine the archaisms of the Prakrit with 
the imperfections of the Sanskrit verses. On the assumption 
of the priority of the Cdrudatta, we are asked to believe 
that while the compiler of ihQ Cdrudatta hsi-d. carefully 
copied out from older manuscripts all the Prakrit 
archaisms, he had systematically mutilated the Sanskrit 
verses, which is a reductio ad ahsurdum ! 

“ Let us proceed to the fourth point. The theory 
of the priority of the Mrcchakatika, which could with 
difficulty be supported in the case of the divergencies 
already considered, breaks down altogether when we try 
to account for the inconsistencies in the action of the 
Cdrudatta in general, and in particular the presence of 
the tithi-sch&cae, which latter serves no purpose, 
aesthetic or didactic, but on the other hand introduces 
gratuitously an indisputable incongruity. The deleting 
of the whole tithi-schevciQ admits of a simple, self-evident 
explanation, acceptable to every impartial critic. But, 
assuming that the original play contained no trace of it, 
can any one pretend to be able to give a satisfactory 
reason for the deliberate introduction of the tithi-schome ? 

“ Taking all things into account, we conclude, we 
can readily understand the evolution of a Mrcchakatika 
version from a Cdrudatta version, but not vice versa. 
The special appeal of this hypothesis lies in the fact 
that it explains not merely isolated variations, but whole 
categories of them : it implies the formulation of a 
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single uniform principle to explain diverse manifestations. 

“ It may be that I have overlooked inconsistencies 
SiXidi in the Mrcchakatiha version, absent from the 
other, which could be better explained on the contrary 
supposition of the priority of the Mrcchahatika version. 
If so, the problem becomes still more complicated, and 
will need further investigation from a new angle. I 
merely claim that I have furnished here some facie 
reasons for holding that the Carudatta version is on 
the whole older than the Mrcchakatika version ; hence 
(as a corollary) if our Carudatta iz not itself the original 
of the Mrcchakatika, then, we must assume, it has 
preserved a great deal of the original upon which the 
Mrcchakatika is 

The essential differences between the two plays also 
show the priority of the Car. Dr. Belvalkar, in a recent 
article, rightly states the position when he says : “That 
Sudraka’s Mrcchakatika completes (with certain 
deliberate modifications ) the Daridracdrudatta of Bhasa 
is now a generally accepted proposition 

We do not mean hereby to pronounce the author 
of the Mrcch as a mere amplifier. He is a dramatist and 
a humorist of no mean order and this would also be 
established from the renown he has been enjoying so far. 
Dr. Charpentier credits him with the later five acts as 
also with the composition of the gamblers’ scene, and the 
description of Vasantasena’s palace.® Dr. Belvalkar, 
however, after a careful psychological investigation into 
the motives underlying the elaborations of the later 
author, finds that the gamblers’ scene, political bye-plot, 
broad and rollicking humour are the creations of the 
later author. The additions, according to him, are 
motivated by (1) an exhibition of the author’s knowledge 
and familiarity with highly technical and out of way 
Sdstras, (2) an introduction of low-life realism, (3) the 
addition of the political bye-plot, and (4) an appeal to 
the gallery by means of broad and rollicking humour.^ 
Dr. Hirananda, however, takes the gamblers’ scene as 
a later interpolation in the Mrcch, in addition to the 
incident of Dhuta’s immolation, which has commonly 


1 JAOS, 42. pp. 71-74. 2 JBHTJ X, p. 21. 3 JBA.S 1923, p. 608. 

4 00,1/ pp. 199,204:; Summaries, p, IHii. 
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been accepted as an interpolation since the time of 
Nilakantha.' 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the POLITICAL BYE-PLOT which has been asserted by 
some to have been excised from the Car by significant 
omissions.^ The question on the contrary should be 
to state the reason why the_ Car “carefully removed all 
allusions to Palaka and Aryaka if Sudraka’s play were 
the original The very fact that it could have been so 
removed tells very strongly against its having formed a 
structural unit with the whole play, and clearly postulates 
its posteriority. It has been shown that the political 
episode is very loosely connected with the main story; 
the second half of the Mrcch, therefore, “is partly spoilt 
by the contamination of two subjects that stood originally 
in no relation whatever to each other”.' It can be 
removed from the play without any prejudice to the 
development of the dramatic action. There is no 
necessity of Aryaka for the exchange of carriages, and 
Carudatta’s innocence would be established without the 
intercession of Sarvilaka, simply by V a s a n t a s e n a’s 
reappearance. The gamblers’ scene in which we get a 
first hint about the political affair is, even according to 
one anti-Bhasaite, an interpolation.® Prof. A. K. Pisharoti 
says that the scene was omitted from the Car on account 
of its not being fitted for the stage.® This statement 
requires a further proof that the scene formed an integral 
part of the original drama, which, as we have seen, it did 
not. We have further, in the words of Dr. Belvalkar, 
shown causes that led the later writer to incorporate the 
bye-plot. The skill with which the later writer ( Sudraka, 
lor the matter of that) has executed the task of weaving the 
two disconnected stories successfully, would be evident 
from the fact that it has come to be regarded as an 
inseparable whole. There is some difference of opinion 
as to the historicity of Aryaka and Palaka as also of the 
revolution.’ If Palaka and Gopala are identical with 
those connected with the Udayana legend, it seems 

1 MAST, 28, p. 2S. 2 Bhattanatlia, lA^ 45, p. 194 ; Bevdhar, Plays 
etc., pp. 32-40. S Wintemitz, Problems, p. 114. 4 Charpentier, JBAS, 1923, 
pp. 603, 606, 607 at p. 607. 5 Hirananda Sastri, MAST, 28, p. 23. S Criticism, 

pp, 33-34, 7 We have considered the problem as to the idetitities of Palaka and 

Kryaka and the historicity of the revolution in chapter VIII, under ‘Carudatta 
— (6) Critical BMy. 
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rather peculiar that Bhasa did not make use of the 
revolution incident in his play, especially as it would 
have made a wonderfully inseparable unit with the 
love story. Among a number of Stidrakas we identify 
the author of the Mrcch with Andhra Simuka.’ 

AUTHORSHIP OF MRCCHAKATIKA. 

The prologue to the Mrcch, no doubt, contains 
later additions and elements ; but that does not justify 
us in discarding it altogether as untrue. It is more 
reasonable to take the traditional statements as true till 
the contrary is proved than to treat them the other way. 
The prologue in the Mrcch must, therefore, be supposed to 
contain some elements of truth in it. The description 
of the regal author is generally seen to apply to Simuka, 
the Andhra king. It may be contended that Simuka 
had no time to compose dramas as he was engaged in 
wars ; but most probably the Mrcch is the work of some 
court poet of Sudraka, perhaps RSmila or Saumila or 
both. As the times were not peaceful, the poets took 
a ready-made drama to work upon. They found some 
political revolution, contemporary or earlier, arid made 
additions to the original that would appeal to the gallery. 
This supposition explains to some extent the 'southern 
influence shown by the Mrcch, as also the silence of 
Kalidasa about Sudraka though the latter preceded him. 
The Andhras were southerners, and also Kalidasa 
may be taken to have known that the Mfcch was neither 
an independent work nor was it the composition of 
Sudraka. The influence of the Mdlavikdgnimitra seen 
in the Mrcch need not speak of a later date for the 
latter as both have copied from the common source, 
viz., Bhasa. 

The cumulative effect of all that has been stated 
regarding the relationship of the two plays would, it is 
hoped, convey to every unbiassed critic the priority of 
the Cdr over the Mrcch and this in itself would 
contradict the opinion that the two are different versions 
of the same play. Importance of the point, however, 
requires a detailed treatment. 

1 We have dealt with the ‘‘Authorship and date of the Mrcchakatika"’ 
at some length in a paper submitted to the Ninth All India Oriental Conference^ 
Trivandrum ; it has been accepted for publication in the JJBtABS* 




OIEXJDATTA AND MBCOHAEATIKA ; DIFFERENT 
RECENSIONS OF THE SAME PLAY ? 

That the plays are known by dijfferent titles is a 
factor strongly against the above assumption. It is no 
answer to say that atsarajacarita' is an alternative 
title of the atsardjacarita' is known to be 

a work of Sudraka and it cannot be identified with the 
anonymous Pratijna. Abhinavagupta gives it as an 
alternative title for the Ratndvall in his Dhvanydlokalocana 
( p. 162, Kavyamala ).* Hence the Car and the Mrcch 
also are distinct works. Rhetoricians down from Vamana 
distinguish between the Car and the Mrcch testifying 
to their being different works. 

Vamana has in all three quotations, viz. (V. 1.3) 
5!iTOt etc., ( IV. 3.23 ) ^ siwf ttpui i and 

(IV. 3.23) I. Of these the first, 

as stated already, agrees more with the Car (I. 2 ) than 
with the Mrcch (I. 9); the second one in the Mrcch 
only (Act II, p. 38); and the last seems to be a 
misquotation for ^ srrr i 

occurring only in the Car (p. ll ). Vamana, therefore, 
seems to have been aware of both ^he versions, and is 
possibly • quoting from memory. Sfidraka’s works are 
further credited with having much ilesa in them, ^^ilesa 
obviously referring to the intricate and subtle evolution 
of the story and the plot”.* Thus Vamana can be 
shown to have knowledge of the Mrcch being an amplified 
evolution of the Car by the infusion of the political plot. 
Or the expression may refer to the ilesa-guna that has 
been incorporated into the other material by Sudraka 
which also imputes knowledge to Vamana of both plays. 
It is wrong to dismiss with scant courtesy the testimony 
of Vamana.® 

Next, we come to Abhinavagupta who in his 
Bharatandtyavedavivrti refers to a Daridracdrudatta', 
and Ramacandra and Gunacandra, in their Ndtyadarpana 
mention Daridracdrudatta and Mrcchakatika side by 
side.* ■ 

1 That the is quite distinct from the YaUm^acariiai^ evident from 

Mr. Kavi’s statement that the Vatsamjacarita by Sudraka will be |)ublished in the 
Daksina BharatJ Series 143). 2 Ganapati Sastri, Critical Study 

p. 92.’ S Cl Devdhar, Plays etc., -p. 21. 4 Cl Sukthankar, JBBAS, 1925 
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A MS of ^akuntaldvydkhyd in the Madras 
Oriental MSS Library ( R. No. 2778 ) hitherto 
unpublished, at p. 12 mentions the Car among other 
dramas, and notes the Prakrit speech of the Sutradhara 
as a peculiarity to be found in the Car ( gg; 

The Car is again mentioned 
on p. 23/ This would imply that according to the 
commentator, the author of the Cdr was the originator 
of the device of employing Prakrit for the speech of the 
Sutradhara. The MS has been assigned to the fourteenth 
century A. D. and proves that ''Svapnavdsavadattd' is the 
full title of the Trivandrum play. 

Thus, Vamana proves the existence of the Cdr and 
Mrcch at his time. Abhinavagupta, Ndtyadar^ana and 
the Sakuntaldvydkhyd show that Daridracdrudatta is 
an alternative title for our Cdr. There are some writers 
subsequent to Vamana who mention only the Mrcch and 
not the Cdr ; but that does not establish the non-existence 
of the latter, as it is already mentioned by Vamana. 
The distinctness of the two works having been pronounced 
since a long time, it is rather strange how both are 
taken to be one and the same, especially when the Mrcch 
is shown to contain later traits and improvements. 

In considering the relationship between the plays, 
essential differences that they show were reserved for 
consideration on a later occasion, and we shall deal 
with them here. They will also add one more chain to 
the evidence showing the priority of the Cdr, and once 
for all explode the theory of the two being different 
recensions of the same play. 

DIFEEBENCBS BETWEEN OlETJDATTA AND 
MBCCHAKATIKA. 

1. The Cdr, in common with the other Bhasa 

plays, does not mention the word ndnaha,' but uses 
the general term ‘suvarna’ in its stead. The Mrcch, 
on the other hand, clearly uses the word ndnaka 
(I. 23; II.. 5 fSjwmoiaRW [ which shifts the 

Mrcch at any rate, to a later date than the works of 
Bhasa.“ 

2. In the opening of the third act in the Cdr and 


t V. Sanaa, IHQ, 1929, p. 726. 2 Of. Sankar, AMV, 2, p. 62. 
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the Mrcch there is a reference to music and singing. 
It is significant to note in^ this connection that Bhasa 
uses no musical term, while Stidraka employs the terms 
^murcchand’ (III. 5 ), and ‘hdkali’ ( Mrcch p. 53 ), which 
shows that the latter “improved upon Bhasa, the 
improvement consisting in the insertion of the musical 
terminology to make them [#. e. the statements of his 
predecessor] more effective”.* 

3. The elaborate and exhaustive description 
of the various courts of Vasantasena as given in the 
Mrcch (Act IV, p. 78-86) corresponds closely with the 
Brhatkathd ^lokasamgraha thns Indlcsiting a late date 
for the Mrcch, while the Car has only a few sentences for 
the same ( p. 97 ^ n%3n<n^ 

ansfnfisn# i i 

I gn#ir but we would 

not thereby place Sudraka to a period later t h a n 
Brhatkathd Blokasamgr aha, as is suggested by Dr. Keith, 
especially on account of the probability of Sudraka’s 
having access to the original of the Brhatkathd.^ 

4. The ilffcc/i betrays full knowledge of planetary 
astrology in the sixth act (vv 9, 10). There is no 
corresponding portion of the Car available for comparison 
with the former, but in general it may be stated, having 
regard to the scanty knowledge which Bhasa possesses 
about astrology {i. e., naksatras and not rdiis) it seems 
safe to presume that the later acts of the Cdr also did 
not have references to such developed stage of astrology. 
On this ground, Mr. Sankar fixes the lower limit of 
Sudraka as 505 A. D., but this is doubtful.® This much, 
however, is certain that the Cdr is considerably earlier. 

5. Opinion is unanimous that the Mrcch shows 
a deeper sympathy towards Buddhism. The author of 
the Car is a champion of orthodox Brahmanism and, in 
the other plays of the group, tries to ridicule the Buddhist 
monk wherever he finds an opportunity. Cf. Cdr, p. 74, 

I Saihvahaka leaves 
Vasantasena to turn a Parivrdt in the Cdr, while in the 
Mrcch he becomes a ^dkya4ramaruzka. This has led 
Mr. Sankar to say that the Car represents a later stage 


i BhMe, Swipna, Intr. p. 36. J SfSL, p, 271. 3 AMV, 2. p. 64. 
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when Buddhism had deteriorated.’ Admitting this for a 
moment, how can Mr. Sankar explain the same derogatory 
remarks about the Buddhist monks in the Pratijha and 
Avi, which he has assigned to the author of the Mrcch T 
It is on the other hand a well-known fact that a new 
religion is generally looked down upon in its infancy, and 
gradually increases in its following.^ Dr. Winternitz 
surmises that Sudraka was really a Sudra who found 
better treatment from Buddhism than from the orthodox 
religion f but this is not borne out by the internal evidence 
since the author praises Brahmana-bhojana, etc. 
Mr. Padhye, a well-known Buddhist scholar, has also 
shown that the religious atmosphere as , portrayed in 
Bhasa, Sudraka and Kalidasa places Sudraka later 
than the Car, and Kalidasa the last of the three.’ 

6. The science of thieving as propounded by 
Sajjalaka in the Car (p. 75) and Sarvilaka in the Mrcch 
( p. 57) tells the same story, Sarvilaka mentions 
Kartikeya as the patron deity and K a n a k a s a k t i, 
Devavrata, Bhaskaranandin and Yogacarya as masters in 
the art. Sajjalaka, on the other hand, invokes the aid 
of Kharapata. As the name occurs in a later work from 
the South, viz., the Mattavilasa, it is contended that 
the Car got it from the Southern tradition and hence it 
is an adaptation of the MrccA.. Now, it should be noted 
that the Kautiliya Arthaidstra also mentions Kharapata, 
stating that the details as to the particular implements of 
torture to be used in the particular case, measure of 
punishment, etc., should be learnt from Kharapata.® This 
shows that before Kaudlya, the treatise by Kharapata 
was well known. It is only in later literature, that a 
confusion is made between Kharapata and Muladeva, 
and hence it is useless to infer from the identity stated 
in later literature, that Kharapata is the same as Muladeva, 
and that the works mentioning Kharapata are later thari 
Muladeva, the hero of Sudraka’s Padmaprdbhrtaka.^ 
Hence, the mention of Kharapata in Kautilya’s 


1 AMV, 2. pp. 57-58. 2 Of. Pratijna, pp. 43-46 : aft I 

gmrpEnij I etc. Avi, p. n': I Mr. Sankar 

enumerates these two viz, PratyHa and Avi among the works of Sudraka, 
AMV, 2, p. 64. 3 GeschicMe der indischen Lit, III, pp. 205 ft. 4 OC, VII, 

Summaries, pp. 168-170 ; also, JO, 1937, pp, 61-72 5 Kaut, Arth,, IV, 8 p. 221: 

fRqtrot siwui Rltd l 6 Sankar, AMV, 2, p. 66, 
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Arthasdstra disproves this identity “inasmuch as 
Miiladeva is said to be a contemporary of Pusyamitr^/’* 
Thus Kharapata in the Car instead of proving the ^o’rk 
to be an adaptation confirms an old tradition. 

The cumulative effect of all the factors noted above 
should be, it is hoped, to establish the priority of the 
Car and to discredit the suggestion of the two works 
being different recensions. If, however, by different versions 
of the same play it is meant to convey the idea of 
improvements and additions at a later date, it may be 
acceptable to style these as versions of the same play. 
Dr. Raja maintains that the Southern MSS of the Mrcck, 
if found, will prove the play to be nothing other than the 
Car* His failure to get another MS of the Vii^d as 
well as of other Bhasa plays clearly shows that Dr. Raja 
has failed to appreciate the importance of MM. Dr, Sastri’s 
discovery. 

CARUDATTA ; AN ABRIDGMENT FOR STAGE PURPOSES ? 

The priority of the Mrcch implies its subsequent 
adaptation for purposes of stage. We have already proved 
that none of the plays of our group can be called 
adaptations or abridgments. The case of the Car, however, 
stands on a different footing ; for, in spite of the inclusion of 
the name of the Car in the handbooks of the Cakyars, 
down to his latest article on “ The Kerala Theatre”, the 
champion of the Kerala origin has been constrained to admit 
that “ regarding the Car, no information is yet available as 
regards its ever having been popular on the Kerala 
stage.”* Thus notwithstanding his intimate knowledge and 
acquaintance with the Kerala actors and everything 
connected with South Indian Drama and Theatre in 
general. Prof. K. R. Pisharoti was unable to get confirmation 
of his surmise as to the alleged popularity of the Car in 
Kerala.' Yet, this sufficed for him to explain the crudities 
in style and technique, as well as the cases of bad 
judgment to be met with in the Car which are inconsistent 
with its later date, by supposing the adaptation to have 
been made ‘ in haste ’. On the contrary, the stage version 
ought to be more perfect and more presentable. Rightly 

1 G. Haxihar Sastri, AHfV, li pp. 224-227 at p. 227. 2 JOB, 1, pp. 

244-245 : letter dated 26th November 1986. 3 AW, 3, 1984, p. 168. 4 Of. lErq, 

1, p. 339; JBBAS, 1925, p. 250. . 
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has Dr. Charpentier remarked about these arguments 
that they “ do not seem to be convincing so far as concerns 
this special question.”V There are- many instances to 
disprove the view that the Car is an abridgment ; e, g., 
at some places it is more exhaustive and at times has 
many dialogues and verses that are altogether absent in 
the Mrcch. Further, there is no motive for excluding the 
political bye-plot altogether and yet present the play as 
a harmonious whole and preserve its main features, which 
cannot be accomplished by simple actors especially when 
they are ‘ in a hurry^ Dr. Belvalkar takes just the 
opposite view in the case which appears to be the correct 
one, that “ Mrcch of Sudraka is a deliberate amplification 
of the earlier play of Bhasa, undertaken from specific 
dramaturgic motives.”.® 

REFUTATION OF CONTRARY VIEWS. 

Prof. Devdhar deals at length about 
and ( Car, p. 36 ) and concludes 

that this is a significant inadvertence of the epitomizer.* 
But this is not so. sr^: means that the evening 

is hot ( lit. expects cold) and hence there is no longer 
any necessity of the mantle to Carudatta and he asks 
the maid to take it inside. has been 

explained by the learned Professor himself by stating 
that this reading occurs in some MSS of the Mrcch 
also, signifying thereby that the latter improved upon it. 

Unmotivated remarks are made to look natural, 
dialogues are cleverly worded and suitable amplifications 
and omissions are effected by the later writer of the 
Mrcch, as already stated above. This answers some of 
the other arguments of Prof. Devdhar. It is against 
common sense and unnatural why the later writer should 
always omit a good sentence, use archaic language, show 
no judgment, which is again inconsistent with his being 
a ‘clever’ man. 

The additions of the political bye-plot, the gamblers’ 
scene, etc. testify to the cleverness of the later play- 
wright and do not prove omissions. Vidusaka is said 


t JBASy 1925, p. 245. The learned Doctor ‘would still venture to look 
upon ( the Mrcch) as a later and extended version of the CdT\ { JBAS, 1925, p. 245 ) 
a Of. Pisharoti, JOB, 2, p. $85. : 3 00, 1, p, 204. 4 Plays etc,, pp, 27-28, : 
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to make an unauthorized statement in the Car, and this ■ 
has been assigned to the bad memory of the adaptor.’ 
But Vidusakas are privileged to make any statement, 
though not authorized by the hero, in the latter’s interest. 
There is no serious mistake in it.^ 

As regards the failure of Vidusaka to answer the 
question ^ {Car, p. 37), and the awkwardness 

of putting the same remark ( viz. i Car, p, 93 ) 

in the mouth of two characters in different parts of the 
house, which have been taken as the instances of over- 
much condensation,* we say, they are not really so; 
they are explicable without any reference to the Mrcch. 
In the first instance, Vidusaka’s silence may be taken 
to be due to his being aware of the fact that Carudatta 
would come to know the name of. the woman in the 
course of the message of Sahara which Vidusaka was 
presently going to deliver to Carudatta. In the latter 
case, the remarks of both at the same time but at different 
places are quite appropriate, as both hear the same story ; 
and the spectators actually see both and can appreciate 
those remarks. So the above instances show that the 
author of the Mrcch in his anxiety to leave nothing for 
the imagination of the spectators has filled up the 
lacunae. The number of such instances proclaims the 
author of the Mrcch to be simply a writer of bookish 
dramas having no sense of the effects on the stage ; many 
additions that cannot be represented on the stage also 
point in the same direction. That the Car and all the 
plays in our group are “the works of a born dramatist, 
•wonderfully adapted to the stage,” and thus the author 
“is a dramatist of a very high order” does not necessarily 
mean that the Car has been specially abridged for the 
stage as Prof. Devdhar and others contend, especially as 
there is no proof of the popularity of the Car on the 
stage.'* Regarding Prof. Devdhar’s objection as to the 
omission of the references to the law-suit, etc.,' we reply 
that the later acts of the Car might have contained the 
incidents. The present state of affairs does not justify 
the inference that the references were purposely ousted. 

1 Pla7js etc., p. Bl. 2 Of. Vidusaka in fche Svapna, Act IV, pp. 88-89. 
S Devdhar, pp. 28-30. 4 Of. Wintemitz, Problems, p. 129; Devdhar, 

Plays etc,, p. 26 ; Fisharoti, JOB, 2, p. 385 ; A. K Pisharoti, Criticism, p. 33. In an 
earlier paragraph in this chapter (p. 170) we have referred to the alleged popularity 
of the Car on the stage. 3 Devdhar, Plays etc., pp; 32-35, 
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The absence of Ceta in the first four acts does not 
prevent his being brought on the stage later on. Aryaka 
is not at all necessary for the ‘swapping’ of the bullock- 
carts. Rohasena also can easily be dispensed with. The 
answer to this aspect of the problem depends on the 
view we take of the integrity or otherwise of the political 
bye-plot with the story of the play. If the political 
bye-plot is the backbone, if it is necessary for the 
development of the plot, the author of the Car must be 
taken to have omitted the references. But this is open 
to the serious objection how it was that the original 
writer composed his work in such a way as to make it 
possible for the subsequent epitomizer to separate the 
bye-plot without harming the main story; besides “we 
can see no reason why the author of the Car should have 
carefully removed all allusions to Aryaka and Palaka, 
if Sudraka’s play were the original” ;’ while it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that the later amplifier added the 
bye-plot and weaved it so cleverly as to make of both a 
harmonious whole. The above 'also negatives the 
similar contentions of Prof. A. K. Pisharoti and others. 

The inference that “the author desired to give a 
touch of finality to the play ” from the sentence 

{Car p. 103) and ! *n f (C(zr p. 104) is, in 

the opinion of Prof. Devdhar himself, “ too ingenious 
an interpretation. As noted above, there is an over- 
whelming evidence against such an interpretation. 

Mr. Bhattanatha Swami and Dr. Raja trace Malabar 
influence in the Car [p. 82, ( ) 1 i ] and 

state that it refers to a local custom “ to wear rolls of palm 
leaf as an ear ornament.”* That this custom is not confined 
to Malabar but was prevalent in ancient India in the 
north also, is evident from in the 

description of Vindhya in Buna’s Kddambari (p. 40, 
Nirnayasagar Edition). 

In the Garudatta’s wife is styled ‘ Vadhuh ’ 

while in the Car, she is called ‘ Brdhmani' A reference 
has been, found in the latter to the Malabar custom of the 
Brahmanas keeping the ladies of semi-Brahmana caste 
(known: as Brahmanis in Malabar) “ as their wives without 

1 Wintemitz, Oi?, December 1924, p. 333, 2 Plays etc,,, p. 36. IS 

Bhattanatha, 14, 45, p. 194 n3 ; Raja, JOB, 1; p. 224, 
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religious sanction or legal commitment/" But, 

in the Sanskrit dramas means nothing more than a 

‘Brahmana’s wife.’ The argument loses its 

find the same form used m the Mfcch more than one . 

Thus, a careful study of all the available materia 
and also the full consideration of the Pt°>>ataht.es of the 
case lead us to the following conclusions ; That the C 
is thforWl play and it is incomplete as we have it; 
that the Car had at least nine acts which developed on the 
s“e Unast; the later acts of the that *e author 

of the Mrcch added the political bye-plot, and the 
gangers- -s^ene and effected many improvements noth 
regard to characterization, versification, etc. 


21S“214. 



CHAPTER VII 
THIRTEEN BHASA PLAYS. 

In this Chapter we shall mainly deal with the 
, Thirteen Bhasa plays ; but it is considered advisable to 
offer some preliminary remarks in brief on the origin of 
the Indian Drama and the types of Sanskrit Drama before 
beginning the main topic. 

ORIGIN OF INDIAN DRAMA. 

Like everything Indian, the origin of Indian drama 
is steeped in mystery, veiled in obscurity and darkness ; 
and like most Indian things the origin is shown to be 
religious and said to be found in the Bgveda. It was 
Max Muller who first drew attention to the peculiar nature 
of the dialogue (Samvdda) hymns in the Bgveda saying 
that the hymns were probably recited by different parties 
representing different speakers of the hymns, after the 
completion of a ritual.* But the hymns as they stand are 
almost incomprehensible ; so Windisch suggested, on the 
analogy of old Irish songs, that these hymns were a kind 
of narrative literature, in which the Bhs ( verses ) alternated 
with the prose passages which were to be added according 
to the exigencies of the case.® The were considered 
to be fixed. Pischel lent his support to Windisch, and 
pointed out that the connecting links were supplied by a 
class of rhapsodists called granthihas, who, a s t h e 
etymological meaning (“the connectors ”) signifies, used 

1 SBE^ XXXII, pp. 182-183. For this section and the next we are indebted 
especially to Keith’s Sanskrit Drama, Mankad’s Types of Sanskrit Drama, Kulkami’s 
Samkrit Drama and DramtisU and the articles in the Modem Eeviev> by G-hosh 
(December 1928, pp. 586-599) and Das Gupta (1918, pp. 249-254), 2 

Verhandlungen der 33. Versammlung Deutscher Pilologen und Schulmaenner in 
Gera, pp. 28 ; Of. Wintemitz, BBLA, P» 101 nl* 
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to connect the hymns to the prose narrations of a flexible 
character.* On account of the parallelism between the 
Supanmdhyaya ( where such alternations are found ) and 
certain Jdtahas, Oldenberg put forth a novel theory of 
the Akhydna type of literature, which consisted of a certain 
number of fixed verses supplemented and elucidated by 
prose passages which were not fixed and left completely 
to the judgment of the rhapsodists.® The Akhydna 
theory did not find much support, and Schroeder boldly 
opposed it.® It is defective in that the parallelism 
is merely accidental and the loss of the prose passages, 
when the metrical portion is q u i t e i n t a c t, is 
incomprehensible. The rise oiAdxe grant hik as ot 
rhapsodists, further, appertains to a later epoch when the 
epics and the legendary type of literature came into 
existence. Schroeder says that though Saviivdda 
hymns presuppose a kind of Saga or 1 e g e n d, i t 
is not correct to state that the prose passages formed the 
necessary portion of the hymns. The Pururavas hymn, 
for example, in spite of its obscure portions is complete in 
itself and is a brilliant piece of artistic poetry. Schroeder, 
however, gives full play to his imagination when he sees full- 
fledged mystery plays in the dialogue hymns. Winternitz 
with his usual dislike for enunciating novel bold theories 
unless fully convinced, strikes the golden mean ; in some 
dialogues he sees the ancient Akhydnas, while in others he 
recognizes some sort of cult dramas.* Hertel sees in the 
Suparnddhydya a full-fledged mystery.® It is really curious 
and perplexing to find how the same data could give rise to 
such diverse theories ; these scholars being weighed under 
some ethnological considerations or those of the Christian 
mystery plays, read too much in the Samvdda hymns and 
formulated their pet theories, all of which, unfortunately, 
do not stand proved beyond doubt. We may, however, 
assume that in the dialogue hymns are to be found the 
first germs of Indian drama. 


1 Ktyme of the Fiep^et Flay, p. 14 ; Ved. Stud., 1, pp, 284 2 Das 

altindisohe Xktyana, ZJDMG, 37, pp. 64 ; Akhyaiia Hymnen im Jlgveda, ZDMG, 

39, pp. 62 ; JDcls Mahahharata, pp. 21 jS. 3 Mysterium imd Mimm im Rgveda, 1908. 
4 WZKM, 93, p. 102 ; Frohlems, pp, 46-46. 5 TOJ, xviii, p. 69 ff, *137 xxiii , 

pp. 273 ff ; xxiv, pp. 117 k. Charpentier, VOJ, xxiii. pp. 33ff ; according to Keith, 
Oharpentier’s "Fie Su/parnasage (1922)’ is somewhat confused and uncritical” (SD^ 
p. 16 n2). Hertel further defends his theory as to the origin of Indian drama and 
answers Oldenherg, Konow and Charpentier in an appendix to his German translation 
of Mattavildsa (Leipzig, 1924 )-Cf. Barnett, BSOS, 3, p, 590. 



The disappearance of the dialogue hymns from the 
younger Vedas may seem fatal to the above view ; but it 
should be noted that the other Vedas were thoroughly 
ritualistic, while the dialogue hymns were not used in any 
ritual ; and in course of time actors came to be looked 
down upon. That the institution was in existence may 
be inferred from the use of the word ‘ 6ailusa ’ in the 
Yajurveda (Vs.ia.s3ineyl Samhita, XXX. 4). The Sdmaveda 
came into existence for the purpose of putting the Bgveda 
to tune and hence shows that the art of music had been 
fully developed by the Vedic age. The Atharvaveda 
refers to ceremonial dances (XII. 141). Thus, song, 
music and dance — the main constituents of drama — 
seem to be developed to some extent in the Vedic 
period. 

In the Brdhtnanas, we find a strong dramatic 
element. The ritual and the attendant ceremonies thereto 
were quite complex, and display amusements which are 
characteristically ritual. The ceremony of buying the 
soma plant affords a good illustration in point.* The 
purchaser is a Brahmana and the seller a Sudra. There 
ensues a lively dialogue between the two, in which there 
is much haggling \ if the seller resists, the Brahmana 
beats him and takes possession of the Soma by force. 
Eventually they come to terms, the price is settled and 
paid and the Soma is carried in procession. The 
Mahdvrata festival also is another ritualistic amusement 
of the ,period.“ A Vaisya of white complexion falls out 
with a §adra of black complexion for a piece of round 
white skin. The latter is defeated and chased out of the 
arena by the Vaisya. A Brahmapa and a hetaera appear 
later on in the scene and quarrel with each other using 
abusive language. Hillebrandt correctly finds in • t h e 
ceremony the relic of a popular festival.' As the festival 
was performed at the winter solstice, Keith takes it to be a 
fertility ritual and thus postulates religious origin for 
Indian drama to which we shall advert later on.‘ 
Analogy of the Greek drama is brought in support of 
the contention of the religious origin of the Indian 
drama.' 

1 Keith, SD, p. 23. % Keith, BD, pp. 21, 24-27, U-iS, etc. 3 

EUual LUeratwr^^ p. 167 ; See Konow, Das Jndische I>yama, p. 42. 4 Keitli, 8D, 

p. 24. i Keitli, 8D^ pp. 36-49 , Cf. Janvier^ Madhyama, Intr. p. 7. 
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The epics show a deprecatory attitude towards 
drama and the rarity of references in the Upanisads and 
Sutras also displays the same attitude. By the time of 
Panini, the dramatic literature seems to have grown so 
tnuch in bulk that there were already Nata-sutras by 
Silali and Krsasva, — the first fruits of the labours of 
ancient Indian dramatic theoreticians,* In the Mahdbhdsya 
of Patahjali (III,2.III) we get undeniable evidence of 
actual, full-fledged dramas,*" The Mahdbhdsya passage 
mentions three kinds of representations, the latter two of 
which refer to those {ii) by means of paintings or picture 
scrolls, and {iii) by a set of professional reciters — 
granthikas or kathakas. The first kind of representation 
was that given by Sobhanikas who actually performed 
Kamsavadha ot Balibandhana. ( ^ 

sf?i89 1 ) The word clearly 

shows that Sobhanikas were human actors who assumed 
different roles of Kaihsa and Krsna and performed the 
whole piece on the stage, Keith’s theory that Kamsavadha 
and Balibandhana were mere dumb-shows does not stand 
to reason, as such an interpretation would defeat the 
very purpose for which these representations were intended,* 
Without dialogue, the whole performance would amount 
to mere manual acts of wrestling or binding which would 
be quite unintelligible for understanding of the epic 
stories. There is, further, no evidence of any dumb-show 
in ancient India. Keith objects to the meaning ‘ actor ’ 
attached to the word Sobhanika or Saubhika,* The word 
is rarely used in that sense ; but the word ‘ lena sobhika ’ 
appears in a Mathura inscription, and Liiders himself, 
who in his paper on the Saubhikas has tried his 
best to prove that they were anything but actors 
and has caused a great deal of confusion by insisting 
on an etymological interpretation of the passage in the 
Mahdbhd§ya, has admitted that it should be translated 

1 Levi, Theatre Indimh ^7 P» 300. 2 The passage reads: 

SURT I 

fl I sRwaiT %f^ i 

3«rf% I 1 3 SD, pp. 31-36 “The obvious viev, 

that of Weber, that we have a reference to a pantomimic killing and binding, seems 
irresistible”, (p. 33). 4 SD, pp. 32-34. 
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by ‘cave actress ’. Now ‘ Sobhika ’ is, of course, the 
Prakrit form of ‘ Saubhika ’ the feminine form of 
‘ Saubhika’.’” 

According to Indian tradition as contained in the 
Ndtyasdstra, the origin of Indian drama is to be found in 
the request of Indra and other gods to create a fifth Veda 
for the Sudras, who were debarred from a study of the 
four Vedas already existing.® The Ndtya Veda, therefore, 
which was fashioned for all the castes, contains some 
features of the four Vedas — viz., recitation from the 
Bgveda, music from the Sdma Veda gestures from the 
Yajurveda, and sentiments from the Atharvaveda. Both 
the Gandharvas and Apsarases took part in the play. 
The first play was staged on the occasion of a religious 
festival in honour of Indra’s flag. This shows that 
Bharata also recognized to some extent popular elements 
in the Indian drama. 

The use of Prakrit dialects in the Sanskrit drama is 
inexplicable on the hypothesis of purely religious origin of 
the Indian drama. On the contrary, purely secular origin 
is also untenable in view of the use of Sanskrit — both prose 
and verse, the innumerable references to some embryonic 
elements of the full-fledged drama in the Bgveda, and the 
influence of Brahmanism on the Indian drama. As already 
stated, in the Mahdvrata festival we get the first 
beginning of the real Indian drama. In the vile-tongued 
Brahmana of the festival, we have the origin of the 
Vidusaka of the classical dramas. The Buddhists, who 
were no admirers of Brahmanism, were fond of dramas 
and took much from the popular narrative literature, and 
their influence manifests the secular aspect of the Sanskrit 
drama. It seems, therefore, reasonable to conclude that 
two independent currents of the popular pastimes, secular 


t Ghosh, MB, December 1928, p. 693. Sukthankar (JBEA8, 1926, p, 
127) also on the proof of Liiders, proposes the final abandonment of Weber’s theory 
of mimic binding and killing. 2 Cf. Natya^dstra, 1, pp. 9-47 (GOS) . On the 
analogy of Greece and Mexico where the origin of the drama is closely connected 
with phallic dances, Schroeder sees similar origin for Indian drama ( Mysterimt 
und Mimus im Rgveda ; VOJ, xxii p. 223 fi ; xxiii, p. 1 fi, 270f ) for Gandharvas 
and Apsarases, who are connected with the origin of Indian drama according to the 
Ndtyasdstra, are a sort of phallic and erotic deities according to Schroeder ; It is to 
be noted in this connection that there is no reference to phallic dances in ancient 
Indian literature. Ridgeway’s theory as to the drama being the outcome of the 
reverence paid to the spirits of the dead, as observed by Dr. Keith, ( SD, pp. 
4:6-47 ) lacks proof. 
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and religious, gathaic and hymnic, patrician and plebian, 
united and by the interaction of the mutual influence 
produced the Sanskrit drama.* 

The antiquity which we have assigned to Bhasa’s 
works is itself an answer to those scholars who find Greek 
origin for the Sanskrit drama. The theory of Greek origin 
is based on the wrong assumption that the Mrcch is the 
oldest and the typical Indian drama ; but we have proved 
that it is an enlarged version of the Car of Bhasa. 
The similarities which are adduced to prove the Greek 
origin, such as the division of the play into five acts, the 
scenic conventions, the asides, entries and exits of the 
actors are but superficial and could very well have been 
developed independently in both the countries.® Konow 
has observed that the Greecian drama and the Indian 
drama are absolutely different in character. Greek drama 
offers no parallel to the use of the various dialects in the 
Sanskrit drama.® Some influence, no doubt, was inevitable 
when a closer contact grew between the two countries ; 
but that is quite a different thing. In the case of the 
Indian theatre we have already indicated that it shows no 
Hellenic influence. The similarity of the Indian theatre 
discovered in the Sitabenga Cave to the Greek theatre, 
in spite of Bloch’s opinion, has been proved to be nominal 
and in no way convincing.* 

TYPES OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 

In this Section, all the main types of Sanskrit drama 
will be briefly referred to. The types of which we get 
instances in Bhasa will be dealt with while considering 
each play. 

Whatever view we take with regard to the origin of 
the Indian drama, it will have to be admitted that the 
first stage in the development of Sanskrit drama is 
represented by the one act types — viz., Bhatta, Vithi, 
Anka, Prahasana and Vydyoga.^ Out of these, Bhdna 


1 Of. Kulkarni, BmshrU Drama and Dramatists^ p. 10. 2 Of. MB^ 

Beo. 1928, pp. 595*596; Kulkarni, Sanskrit Drama and Dramatists^ pp, 13-16. 
$ Ind/ Drama, pp. 40-41. 4 Konow, Ind, Drama, pp. 41; Hillebrandt, Ind, 

Drama, p. 23*. 5 Definitions of the types of which we get illustrations in Bhasa 

are given later on. Those that are not met with in Bhasa^s works are defined as 
under in the Da^arwpa : . 
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the one-man drama, seems to be the earliest form of 
drama, as it is based only on monologues and deals only 
with the erotic sentiment. There are frequent ‘ speeches 
in the air V which make the otherwise monotonous 
representation, lively and interesting. Vithi followed 
Bha^, zs, it has the number of characters and the 
number of sentiments increased. At present there are 
very few works extant of these types but some idea 
of them may be had from the narrative performances of 
the Kathakas of Bengal. Prdhamna of the kiddha 
type may be taken to have been developed out of 
Bhdija. It is a farcical or comic satire on the vices of 
Brahmanas or ascetics, and contains humorous speeches. 
Hasya is the principal sentiment. The sankini-a type 
seems to have come later on, as the Sahityadarpa'^a 
allows it to have two acts.* Vydyoga appeared next, with 
the number of heroes increased up to ten. It excludes 
females participating in its r e p r e s e n t a t i o n ( Cf. 
Kdvydnuidsana, p. 323) on account of its military 
character and various kinds of fighting. It employs all 
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1 SahiiyadaTj^a^, Yl. 266-267, App. SS; p. 103. 
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sorts of haughty rasas. Anka with its tragic note and 
wailings of women, shows a more developed stage than 
the Vyayoga, and it had even two or three acts 
{Bhavapra^dsana., p. 251). All these five one-act types had 
their actions spread over only a day and contained only 
two stages, viz., mukha and nirvahana — the Vyayoga 
showing pratimuhha as well. Different Vfttis were used 
in the types according as it suited the subject matter. 
Ihdmrga is the natural extension of Vyayoga, containing 
similar heroes, rasas and vrttis with only this difference 
that in the former the union with the heroine is effected. 
The name, however, signifies the hard pursuit of the hero 
after a maiden, and hence one would naturally expect 
it to depict the topic of love. And the Daiarupa allows 
a semblance of love on the part of the hero,* Ihdmrga 
contains four acts, has three sandhis, and the action, 
if the number of acts is four, lasts for four days, Dima 
is also a variant of Vyayoga. It represents terrific events, 
portents, incantations, sorcery, combats and disorders of 
every sort. It is called Dima because of the presence 
of vidrava (flight, panic, abuse) in it, Dima contains 
four acts, four sandhis and all rasas excepting erotic and 
humorous, Samavakdra is similar to Dima and Vydyoga ; 
but it has got the erotic element. Its definition indicates 
that Samavakdra was a very complicated affair and its 
natural development was Ndtdka, the standard type. 
It had three acts, each succeeding one being shorter. 
Difficult metres were to be used in the Samavakdra and 
it had four sandhis excepting, vimaria. Samavakdra 
dealt with three varieties of ^rhgdra, with Vira and 
Raudra as the prominent sentiments. It seems, the acts 
in the Samavakdra were not connected with one another. 
Ndtikd, which Prof. Mankad takes to be derived from 
and later than the full-fledged drama, seems to be the 
intermediate stage between the Samavakdra and the 
Ndtaka^ It is a love romance, its plot being either 
renowned like that of the Ndtaka or invented by the poet 
like that of the Prakaraija. There are many females. 
It has four acts and four sandhis ( except vimaria ). Love 
should be the main sentiment though it should also 
represent anger, conciliation, jealousy, hypocrisy, etc. The 

1 Of. Maniad, Types of Sanskrit dramas p. 59. S Types of Sanskrit 
Drafna, p. 91. 
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palace intrigues, secret meetings with the heroine of the 
hero who is generally a gay king, the jealousy of the queen 
who is required to yield at the end, are some of the 
features of a Ndiika. It also includes profuse song and 
dance. 

The definitions of the types of the drama in 
different works on dramaturgy came into existence after 
the composition of the actual dramatic works ; and the 
definitions mentioned the characteristics of the works 
existing in their times. It is, therefore, that we find in 
the definition of the Ndtikd references to the Ndtaka 
and the Prakarana types of the rupakas. Ndtaka, the 
standard, perfect type contains all the sandhis, has the 
play of all the sentiments with ^rngdra and V ir a 
prominent ; hence it has recourse to all the vrttis. The 
main rasa is supported by bhdva, vibhdva, anubhdva, etc. 
It has got a number of secondary incidents and praveSakas. 
There is no restriction as to the number of characters. 
The plot should be renowned, «. e., taken from any 
standard work of the poet’s time or it may depict the life- 
incidents of a king. Then th&cQ dcte arthaprakrtis, 
five sandhis, and five avasthds, into which the body of the 
plot is divided. There are given many qualifications of 
the hero, heroine, as also the different kinds of the 
openings of the dramas. The Bhdvaprakdiana, however, 
gives some latitude to the imagination of the poet in the 
plot ; and mentions five different divisions of Ndtaka 
according to Subandhu, wz., P^na, Praidnta, Bhdsvara, 
Lolita and Samagra, and definitions and instances of 
these types are given. It seems from this that Subandhu 
followed a different tradition.^ Prakarana is similar to 
Ndtaka ; but its plot is imaginary and the life-story of a 
merchant or a minister or a Bfahmana may be woven in 
it. There should not be an atmosphere of grandeur about 
the Prakarana ; it is of the nature of a comedy portraying 
the manners of the people of the common^ strata in the 
society. Prakararta is of two types : Suddha, if the 
heroine is a kulajd, and Sankirna if the heroine is 
a veiyd. The kulajd should use Sanskrit and the 
ve§yd, Prakrit according to the Bhdvaprakdsana ( p. 241 ). 
Love is its predominant subject. Prakarana 

1 BMvaprakasanay GOS^ No. 40, pp. 238-239. 
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is named from the hero or the heroine. There are also 
slaves, vitas, and rogues of various kinds in the 
Prakarana, 

Prakara^ika, Sattaka, Trotaka and many others are 
minor rupakas. 

Now we shall deal with each play in our group in 
brief, giving its plot, type, sentiments, and olfering our 
critical remarks at the end of each section. It is already 
stated that Bhasa is credited with having written a work 
on dramaturgy. In these plays we ^et instances of 
Vydyoga, Samavakdra, Anka, Ndtikdox Ihdmrga, Ndtaka 
and Prakarana ( if the later acts of the Car be unearthed ). 
Probably Bhasa may have written plays illustrating every 
type of the Sanskrit drama as defined in the texts of his 
time ; and time may bring those works before us in future. 
We have stated that Bhasa might have been the court- 
poet of some pre-Mauryan emperor. The one-act plays 
seem to have been written by the poet specially with the 
purpose of instructing the princes and impressing on their 
minds the importance of various virtues, heroism, religious 
observances, politics, etc. They were clearly written with 
didactic purpose. 

DUTAVAKYA. 

Title : — The play is named * Dutavakya ’ as it deals 
with the advice ( vdkya) of Krsna to Duryodhana as an 
emissary ( duia) of peace from the Papdavas. 

Plot .-—After reciting the mangala-iloka in praise of 
Upendra, the stage-manager is disturbed by a noise from 
behind the curtain, made by the chamberlain in 
proclaiming that His Majesty, Emperor Duryodhana, 
wanted to consult the princes in the Council Chamber 
with regard to the selection and appointment of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Kaurava forces in the 
ensuing war for which all preparations were ready. Tents 
were pitched, armoury, arsenal, etc., were all equipped. 
After the elders and the princes are assembled and have 
taken their proper seats, Duryodhana puts the question 
as to who should lead the Kauravas, and on the suggestion 
of Sakuni, it is decided to crown the veteran Bhisma as 
the Commander. Just then the chamberlain enters with 
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the news that Purusottama Narayana has arrived as an 
envoy from the Pandavas, at which Duryodhana warns 
the assembly not to pay any respect to the herdsman at 
the risk of a fine. He finds a way to insult Krsna by 
engaging himself in looking at a picture scroll portraying 
the indignity offered to DraupadI by snatching her hair 
and apparel (Draupadikeidmbardkarsa'^a). 
The description shows the picture to be realistically and 
minutely painted. At the entry of Krsna in the Chamber, 
all the assembly rises to honour him, and Duryodhana 
himself being confused falls from his throne. The picture- 
scroll is then taken away at the suggestion from Krsna. 
When Krsna tells Duryodhana about the message from 
Pandavas as to their share in the kingdom, the latter 
criticizes them severely, and both Krsna and Duryodhana 
engage in some wordy war distinguished by severe 
sarcasm and a desire to inflict personal insult. Duryodhana 
orders his brothers, Sakuni and the kings assembled, to 
put Krsna under arrest, but none dares obey him. So 
Duryodhana himself tries to bind Krsna by nooses, but 
on Krsna assuming cosmic forms all his efforts prove 
futile' and impotent, and he walks away. Krsna, however, 
becomes too much enraged and calls Sudarsana, his 
chief missile, to extirpate the Kauravas. Sudarsana 
appears on the stage in human form, pays homage to 
his master, and sets out to kill Duryodhana, but 
remembers the great divine cause of killing a host of 
sinners and tyrants and thus to lighten the burden of 
the earth, to be served by Krspa and tells the latter 
about it. Krsna is pacified and asks Sudarsana to go to 
his abode. Meanwhile all the other missiles of Krsna, 
viz., ^arnga (his bow), KaumodakI (his mace), 
Pancajanya, ( his conchshell ), and Nandaka ( his sword ), 
also appear on the stage and are told by Sudarsana to 
return to their respective places, as Krsna was no longer 
wrathful and there was no necessity for the manifestation 
of their valour. After their departure, Garuda appears 
on the stage, but returns on being told of the pacification 
of Krsna’s anger. Sudarsana also follows Garuda. 
After Sudarsana has gone, Krsna also sets out to go, but is 
detained by the old king Dhrtarastra, who falls at his feet 
and thus honours the Lord. The usuM epilogue brings 
the play to its close. ; , / ; , I 
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DEVIATIONS FROM THE ORIGINAL SOURCE. 

Duryodhana is depicted as the real emperor in this 
drama, whereas Dhrtarastra was the emperor in the 
epic. The drama has in the assembly no one besides the 
Kauravas, and Bhisma and Drona are mere figureheads 
therein ; the epic, however, speaks of many persons 
attending the assembly and every one has his say. The 
picture-scroll and the appearance of the divine weapons 
are invented by the poet for stage effect. Krsna and 
Duryodhana in the epic engage in long, monotonous 
dialogues, whereas their exchanges in the drama are 
more personal. Duryodhana is presented in the drama 
as a mighty warrior, a dignified emperor, thus quite 
in contrast to the epic where he is merely a wicked 
man. 

Type of Drama. Dr. G. Sastri states that the play 
is either a Vyayoga or a VUhl> Dhanahjaya has defined 
Vydyoga as {Dasanlpa, III. 60-61 ) : 

a«n ii 

which indicates that the Vyayoga had a renowned plot ; 
the hero was renowned and haughty ; haughty rasas were 
employed and the sandhis were void of garbha and 
vimarsa; the fighting must not have been caused by 
woman. The Bhdvaprakdsana suggests that there may 
be more heroes than one.^ It may be noted that there 
is no real fight in this drama but only very feeble attempts 
by Duryodhana to bind Krsna, which are utterly foiled by 
Vasudeva Krsna. Vithi has been defined thus ( Daiarupa, 
III. 68-69 

g II 

m: i 

It speaks of the suggestion of Sfngdra in the Vithi, 
whereas there is nothing of the kind in the Dv. The 
Rasdrnava Sudhdhara even speaks of a heroine for the 


1 Du, p.31. 8 (?0S, No. 40, p, 248. 


VithV Thus we find that the Dv does not conform to 
the definition of Vydyoga or Vithi ; it may be classed 
under either of the two owing to its containing many of 
the characteristics of these types ( ) as stated by 

Dr. Sastri in the Dv. (p. 31 ). Something akin to these 
types may have been prevalent in Bhasa’s time of which 
we have neither any definition nor exact knowledge. We 
are inclined to class the Dv under a Vydyoga. 

Sentiments etc. Vira ( the heroic ) is the main 
sentiment, and the appearance of the divine weapons 
towards the close supplies with Adhhuta ( the wonderful ). 
The style is Arahhati (violent). Simple figures of 
speech are used of which Sahokti (6) and Riipaka (14) 
may be mentioned, A number of similes are to be met 
with. 

Critical remarks. There is no heroine in this play, 
nor any female character, nor is any Prakrit used. 
Dr. Winternitz suggests that the Dv is “ only a fragment, 
one act taken from some longer Mahdhhdrata drama ’’ 
but the play is complete as it fulfills its purpose in the 
single act. It does not give the impression of being 
sketchy or of having something preceding and succeeding 
the piece. We do not think that the wickedness of 
Duryodhana is emphasized here ; on the contrary he 
is shown in a favourable light as a comparison with 
the similar incidents in the epic will ' prove. Curiously 
enough, Mr, Meerwarth includes the Dv, along with the 
DgZt and the Uw under “ a tragical trilogy”,' A stanza 
in the Dv gives us the political philosophy and the 
message of Bhasa which deserves to be carved in letters 
of gold, — a guiding principle and a beacon-light that will 
stand the test of time ; the message of freedom to 
countries in bondage, stating that kingdoms are earned 
and enjoyed by the strength of one’s own arms and not by 
begging: 

H g sn t 


1 TSS, No, 50 ; Cf. Mankad Types df SamJcrit draTm^ p, 73. 2 BBBL 
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Foresight in the display of valour is praised in these 
words ; 

I (p. 18). 

There are to be found many utterances having 
universal application in all these plays scatter e d 
everywhere. They are given in an alphabetical . order 
towards the end of the book in an appendix. The various 
feats of Sudarsana remind one of Ariel in the Tempest. 
The divine weapons are further personified in the Bdl 
of this group. The recourse to dkdsahhdsita enables the 
staging of the whole Kaurava assembly to be performed 
by a single actor who does all the talking. The 
consultation chamber may be shown by a transverse 
curtain while Krsna is at the other end, or it may 
preferably be the inner apartment ( Rangaiirsa ) of the 
stage. 

KARNABHARA. 

Title : Drsi. T. Ganapati Sastri, Woolner and Sarup 
take the title to mean ‘ Karna’s task or responsibility ’ 
referring to the generalship of Karna in the great Kuru 
war, and Dr. Sastri states that probably, at least one 
more act is necessary, to describe the. feats of Karna.‘ 
We, however, take the play to be complete in itself, and 
interpret the title as oETHsgyHT 

fn During the interval of time that 

elapsed between the verbal gift of the Kii^dalas and 
their actual delivery, those Kundalas were felt as if a 
burden {bhdra) to his ears {Kama) by Karna. His 
selflessness, generosity and magnanimity rose to such an 
extent that the very moment he offered by word of 
mouth anything in gift to another it became the property 
of the latter and its presence with Karna was unbearable 
to him. Thus interpreted, Karna is presented in the most 
favourable light and there is no necessity to take the 
play as incomplete and infer the existence of a further act. 
The play simply informs us of the generous nature of the 
high-souled Karna and we have no further expectations 
raised by the play which remain to be fulfilled. The play 
thus is complete. 

1 G, Sastri, TSS. No. 22, Preface. Woolner and Sarup, Thirteen Triv, 
Plays, Volume 2, p. 32. 



Plot : The generalship of the Kaurava army falls 
on the shoulders of Karna after Drona. The stage- 
manager after his benedictory stanza hears some noise 
caused by the warrior messenger of Duryodhana telling 
Karna of the dreadful fight which is quite imminent and 
near at hand. Karna, however, is ready in his war-dress 
and is proceeding to the battle-field with Salya ; so the 
rnessenger makes his exit as there is no necessity to 
deliver the message. Karpa is in a gloomy mood. He 
asks Salya to drive the chariot to the place where Arjuna 
is. But at the moment he is held back by the memory of 
the fact of Pandavas being his younger brothers. He then 
tells Salya the story of his learning the various astras 
( weapons ) from Parasurama under the pretext of being 
a Brahmana. One day while he (Karna) had gone 
to the forest to bring fuel, fruit, etc., his preceptor 
fell asleep on his lap. A worm bored a hole through 
his thigh but he did not make any movement lest his 
preceptor might get disturbed in his sleep. The cold 
blood, however, oozing out from the thigh awakened 
Parasurama, who became angry after learning the true 
state of affairs, and cursed him that his astras would 
fail him at the time of need. Karna now wants to 
test his knowledge but finds it fruitless. In his grief 
he invokes peace and blessings to all, and asks Salya again 
to drive the chariot to the battle-field, but is stopped 
by a Brahmana mendicant who begs a big boon from 
Karpa, Karna offers him in turn cows, horses, elephants, 
the whole earth, the fruit of Agnistoma, and even his 
person, but the Brahmana refuses all, and demands the 
natural armour of Karpa. Salya seeing through the 
deceit of Indra sounds a note of warning, but Karpa 
after stating that the sacrificial merits and gifts alone are 
permanent in this transient world, satisfies the Brahmana 
who is really Indra in disguise- Indra makes his exit 
after receiving the armour, but in return sends Vimala, a 
Sakti, through his servant to Karpa ; and the latter 
accepts it only because it proceeds from ^ a Brahmapa. 
Then Karpa ascends his chariot, and asks Salya to drive 
it to the battle-field. The usual epilogue concludes the 
play. 

Deviations. In the epic, the incident of Indra 
getting the armour from Karpa occurs earlier while the 
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Paridavas were in the forest ; the poet has transferred the 
incident to the battle-field to make it more touching. 
Karna in the Kama is depicted as more noble ; he demands 
nothing in return from Indra. Salya in the Karna is 
sympathetic towards Karna ; he is not intent on insulting 
the latter or contradicting him and thus making him lose 
heart, as stated in the epic. 

Type. The play cannot be a V'yayoga, as there is 
no fight and no Vira rasa. It may be classed under 
Ufsrstikdnka, which is thus defined {Daiarup a, 
III. 70-72): 

f ^ II 

RTf m ffTt: I 

There are no wailings of women in the Karna as 
required in an Utsrstikdnka ] but, as already stated, 
Bhasa’s works do not conform in every minute detail to 
the definitions given in our extant texts oh dramaturgy. 

Sentiments etc. There is a pathetic note ( karuna ) 
pervading the whole play. The whole atmosphere is 
serene and serious, relieved to some extent by a high class 
character ( Indra in the disguise of a begging ( Brahmana ) 
speaking Prakrit and his peculiar mannerisms, which 
supply some sort of humour (Hdsya). The poet has 
thus purposely used Prakrit in the mouth of a Brahmana 
to relieve the tension and hence there is nothing peculiar 
or ‘ curious ’ in it.‘ The simile comparing the heroic 
Karna overwhelmed with grief with the sun covered by 
clouds is very finely expressed. ( v. 4 : ). 

ml flfiROTl 

5^: ^§1: II 

Critical remarks. This is the shortest play in the group. 
It has no female characters. After considering the 
conception of tragedy in the Greek and Shakespearean 
sense. Prof. Ramachandra Rao has included the Karna 


1 Of. Wintemitz, BBBI, S, p. 4. It iis to be noted in this connection that 
the soliloquies of !§akra are all in Sanskrit. 
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among the few Indian dramas that he styles tragedies/ 
But the Karna is not a tragedy. The notion is due to 
the misinterpretation of the title. The Karpa means and 
emphasizes, as stated above, the particular aspect of Karna’s 
character, viz. his magnanimity. It does not mean 
‘ , Karna’s task ’, and hence there is no necessity to show 
Karna’s death or even to refer to it at all. The pathetic 
element accentuates the liberality of Karna. The drama is 
complete in itself. It serves its purpose after Karna is 
shown in a favourable light. In its interpretation as 
“ Karna’s task ”, the play fails to create any impression 
whatsoever about Karna’s task : much less can it be taken 
to be incomplete. Thus, ‘ the burden of ( Karna’s) ears’ 
is the only correct interpretation. Bhasa has shown 
similar subtlety of meaning in naming one of his plays 
as the Pratimd. The play was primarily written for 
didactic purpose, possibly to impress on the minds of 
the princes the importance of generosity. The air of 
Brahmin superiority is found pervading this short piece 
also. Karna’s dictum that everything else (even good 
learning, firmly footed trees, and fountains of water) 
vanishes but sacrifices and charities live to the end is finely 
expressed in V. 22 : 

%5S(T 

p =ar II 

The ideal to be aimed at and striven for by every 
wearer of the crown is beautifully described by Karna 
in V. 17 : 

f ^3 ^ <1 

Dr. Winternitz states that “the Karna of the Mahdbhdrata 
is a far more interesting figure than that of our one-act 
play”;? but in this connection it should be borne in mind 
that the Karna, along with all the plays of our group, 
is to be considered from the point of yiew of the spectators 

1 Paper read at the Mysore Oriental Conference. The Professor kindly 
supplied me with a copy of the paper. 2 P« 7*; ' , 
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of that period as well as from the ‘ Indian ’ point of view 
which is essentially of a devotional character. The 
colophon ^ Kavacdnka Ndtaha'oi another manuscript^ 
gives the alternate title of the play, lending additional 
support to the interpretation of the title ’'Karnabhdra' 
as suggested by us. The word Anka in ^Kavacdnka' 
possibly stands for the XJtsrstikdnka tpye of rupaka and 
it is well known that the scribes read their own types of 
dramas in the earlier plays. 

DUTAGHATOTKACA. 

Title : The play speaks of Ghatotkaca as an envoy 
(data) carrying the message of Sri Krsna to the 
Kauravas. 

Plot: The stage-manager after the benedictory 
stanza is disturbed by the sound of a soldier who is out 
to inform Dhrtarastra of the ruthless murder of Abhimanyu 
by the Kauravas, while Arjuna was engaged in fighting 
with the Samsaptakas. Dhrtarastra protests against the 
wickedness of Abhimanyu’s death, and on hearing that 
Jayadratha was the chief culprit, exclaims that Jayadratha 
is now no more ; Duh^ala weeps at it and prepares to 
wear the widow’s weeds. Dhrtarastra tells Gandharl 
to make ready to go to the sacred Ganges to offer 
funeral oblations to their sons, who were sure to meet 
their deaths at the hands of the Pandavas. Then enter 
Duryodhana, Duhsasana and Sakuni overjoyed and 
delighted at the death of Abhimanyu and their consequent 
victory. In spite of the protests from Sakuni, 
Duryodhana goes with Duhsasana to pay respects to 
Dhrtarastra but the latter does not pronounce the usual 
blessings. Asked the reason, Dhrtarastra states that it 
is impossible to give blessings to those who have left off 
all the hopes of their lives, have ruthlessly slaughtered a 
child dearer than their lives to Krsna and Arjuna, and 
sarcastically speaks of the gift of widowhood by hundred 
brothers to their only sister. He futher tells Duryodhana 
of the valorous deeds of Arjuna, but Duryodhana tries to 
argue the matter with his father, and a wordy war 
proceeds when a thundrous noise is heard from the 
enemies’ camp, which later on proves to be the outburst 


1 TSS, Ho. p. 85 The MS is named 
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of joy at Arjuna’s oath to kill Jayadratha. Duryodhana 
says that he would cover Jayadratha under his mighty forces 
led by Drona and make the enemies enter the flames of fire 
in their disappointment. Dhrtarastra retorts that even 
if he enter the entrails of the earth or ascend the aerial 
regions, the arrows guided by Krsna will follow him 
everywhere. Then enters Ghatotkaca as an envoy from 
Krsna. Unmindful of the insulting language of 
Duryodhana, the envoy approaches Dhrtarastra, conveys 
to him the respects of the Pandavas and of himself, and 
begins to deliver the message of Krsna, at the mere 
mention of whose name, Dhrtarastra tries to rise from 
his seat to honour the Lord. In view of the excessive 
grief to which Arjuna was subjected owing to the death 
of his single son, the Lord asks Dhrtarastra to prepare 
himself and make his mind strong and firm to bear 
calmly the impending deaths of his hundred sons. 
Duryodhana, however, taunts the envoy and the latter 
suitably replies to him. Ghatotkaca tells Duryodhana 
of the lightening of the burden of the earth through the 
destruction of the vile princes. Sakuni and Duhsasana 
also speak slightly with disrespect of Krsna and 
Ghatotkaca and call themselves as cruel and as hard- 
hearted as the Raksasas, to which Ghatotkaca returns that 
they are more cruel than the Raksasas.* Duryodhana 
refers to the immunity of Ghatotkaca being an envoy, 
which enrages Ghatotkaca who throws out a challenge to 
all and prepares to fight with them all single-handed. 
Fearing another child-murder, Dhrtarastra intervenes and 
pacifies Ghatotkaca. Asked about the reply to be carried 
back to Krsna, Duryodhana says that his arrows would 
serve as the reply. Then Ghatotkaca sets out to go back 
after saying good-bye to Dhrtarastra ; he, however, does 
not leave without uttering the final message of Krsna, 
which is nothing but the threat of vengeance by Arjuna on 
the following day. There is no Bharatavdhya. 

Deviations. The embassy of Ghatotkaca is invented 
by the poet. All the other characters and incidents are 
to be met with in the epic. 

Type of Drama. As observed by Dr. G. Sastri the 


1 Bgh st. 47 recountis the misdeeds of the Kauravas which Ohatotkaca 
says that even the Baksasas are incapable of committing* 
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play is neither a comedy nor a tragedy and ends 
abruptly/ The absence of the Bharatavakya suggests 
that perhaps the poet might have added something more 
towards the end which is now lost. Dr. Keith classifies 
this play under a Vydyoga, and some features of that 
variety are found in our play.“ But we think the Dgh 
answers more closely the characteristics of an Utsrstikdnka. 
The main sentiment is Karufta ; there are the wailings 
of women and there is fight as well as victory and defeat 
by speech only as enjoined by the Daiarupa? The 
colophon reads ‘ Dutaghatotkacdnkam ’ in common with 
‘ Kavacdnkam and possibly denotes an Utsrstikdnka. 

Sentiment The main sentiment is pathetic 

{Karuna) which is evidenced by the speeches of 
Dhi:tarastra,Gandhari and Duhsala. Subsequent to the 
entry of Ghatotkaca, there is a play of the martial spirit 
( Vlra ) but the tragic note is felt everywhere. The style is 
grand ( Satvatl ) and violent (arabhatl). 

Critical remarks. The play has been criticized as 
a patchwork/ but its purpose, in common with all the 
Mhh plays of our group, is mainly didactic, to impress 
on the minds of the spectators the virtues of heroism, 
and god-fearing nature, and the omnipotence of Krsna. 
The unbounded joy felt by Duryodhana and others is 
beautifully contrasted with the portentious presentiments, 
doubts, and fears of Dhrtarastra ; the treatment accorded 
to Ghatotkaca is also different in both these cases. The 
answer which Dhrtarastra gives to D u r y o d h a n a’s 
pretensions is at once brief, complete, telling and sarcastic 
(v. 16). Thrice is the passion-interest pitched to the 
high limit and thrice a different turn given to such 
incidents. There is exchange of fiery words between the 
father and the son, and DhrtarSstra’s last words ( v. 24 ) 
contain references to Sakuni, and the latter’s replies 
thereto would have given the conversation a serious turn ; 
at that very moment some noise is heard behind the 
curtain. Secondly, Ghatotkaca’s entry is effected after 
Dhrtarastra addresses such words to Duryodhana (v. 31 ) 


1 T.S.S., No, 22, preface* 2 SD, p. 96. 3 HI. 70-72 quoted above in the 
Karna, For TJtsfsti'kdnkcb, of. also Kmyanu^asmaj Nirnayasagar Press, p. 324 ; 
Bhavaprakaicma, GOS No. 40, p. 261; Ndtyadarparia, GOS No. 48. p. 130; 
Maukad, Types of Sanskrit Dramas pp. 39, 61-62, 79-80. 4 Winternitz, BEBI^ 

6, p. 8. 


as, even according to the vsdxxiot {hhata), would 
render another person liable to lose his life at the hands 
of Duryodhana (v. 32). Finally, wheri Gha'^tkaca is 
too much enraged and is ready to fight with all the 
Kauravas, Dhrtarastra pleads with him to restrain 
himself. Is any Kerala plagiarist capable of such dramatic 
sense and psychological outlook ? Dr. 
that “ the message of Krsna which he ^ GhajotkacaJ 
brings in the final verse (taking the place of Bhar<^avakya) 
is quite out of place But this is not so. Ghaptnaca 
delivers the message of Krsna to Dhrtarastra ( P- ® 

which a reference is already made above. 1 tie nex 
message is to Duryodhana ( v. 43, p. 67 ) and finalty to 

all the Kauravas, the first part of which serves as being 
capable of universal application. Janardana enjoins a ^ 
the kings to follow the rules of righteous conduc . 

( read 

The drama, no doubt, ends abruptly and the last jerse, 
as stated by Dr. Winternitz, is “ quite out of place ; this 
may be due to the mangling by some Cakyar, into whose 
hands these plays fell. 

ClRUBHANGA. 

Title. The smashing (hhanga) of the thighs (uru) 
of Duryodhana in the club-fight is described in this drama 
and hence the title is most appropriate. 

Plot. Three warriors enter the stage after the stage- 
manager has finished his preliminaries and between 
themselves give a detailed description of the battle-^a 
on the eighteenth day of the great Kuru War. The 
whole battle-ground was full of corpses and ot jackals 
and vultures gathered to eat flesh from the dead 
Some noise is heard behind the curtain which is identifae 
later on as that produced by the terrible rnace-^ 
between Bhima and Duryodhana. The warriors turn their 
paces to the place where the club-fight is going cm in 
the presence of Vyasa, Vidura, Balarama and Kfsna. 1 ney 
then describe the fight very realistically. In the opinion of 


1 .BBJKI, 6. p* 8. 
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the second warrior, Bhima was physically stronger while 
Duryodhana was more adept in the club-fight (v. 19 

). In the fight later on, Bhima gets 
a terrible blow on his head and falls down, which 
plunges the Pandava supporters into anxieties, and 
gladdens Balarama at the victory of his disciple. 
Duryodhana then taunts Bhima by telling him not to be 
afraid, as he was not going to kill him, though his 
life was at his ( Duryodhana’s ) mercy. Seeing this, 
Krsna makes a secret sign to Bhima by striking on his 
own thighs. This infuses a new spirit in Bhima and he 
rises up energetically quite fresh for fighting anew after 
a loud thundering shout. After fighting for some time, 
Bhima hurls his mace with both hands on the thighs of 
Duryodhana contrary to the established rules of club-fight 
in accordance with Krsna’s sign. Duryodhana’s thighs 
are broken and bleed profusely and he falls to the ground. 
At his fall, Vyasa sets out to fly to the heavens and 
Balarama becomes enraged at the unjust treatment 
accorded to Duryodhana ; but on Vyasa’s advice Bhima 
is led elsewhere by the Pandavas helped by Krsna. 
Balarama opens the next scene, shouting loudly that he 
is going to kill Bhima, and asking Duryodhana to hold 
on a little longer. Hearing this, Duryodhana crawls in 
with great effort as his thighs are broken, and tries to 
pacify Balarama by saying, Let the offerers of funeral 
oblations live and let strifes and enmities vanish. ” v. 31 

^ ?ar sisr: i 

But instead Balarama becomes more enraged and 
talks of killing all the Pandavas. Duryodhana, 
however, shows saintly resignation saying it was no use 
fighting in his the then circumstances ( v. 33 ) and that it 
was not Bhima, but the great Lord Krsna who had deceived 
him ; Krsna had entered as it were Bhima’s mace and made 
present of his ( Duryodhana’s ) life to the God of death 
(v. 35)' 

ii 

1 Drs. Woolneu and Sarup declare this verse and the three dialogues 
preceding it T.S.S. No. 22, p. 99 ) as later additions. Thirteen Trivandrum 
Plays, Volume 2, p, 52 n 1. 
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Then enter Dhrtarastra, Gandhari, the queens of 
Duryodhana, and his son Durjaya, all bewailing his sad 
lot and searching for him on the battle-field. All this pains 
Duryodhana to the most, more poignant than his physical 
injuries. The sight of his queens crying aloud, walking 
on foot and bare-headed, without their usual veils, strikes 
a serious blow to Duryodhana ( p. 101 ) : 

I I 

5tJli U^':U 

More is yet to come. At the approach of his parents and 
at the express desire of his father to salute him, 
Duryodhana tries to get up to fall at the feet of his father 
but falls down again ( p. 102) ^?r?Ta;— gvj ! i 

?T5n— 3j?Tff!im»rsgiTfii i ( qafa ) fr ! arq ^ 

gft: 

The scene between Duryodhana and Durjaya is the most 
pathetic, the most touching, in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature and no apology is needed to quote the whole 
scene in extenso owing to its bringing out the inner traits 
of Duryodhana, and showing hiih in the light in which 
the poet wants us to see Duryodhana. The dialogues 
between the father and the son are most touching and 
heart-rending. The whole scene bears the stamp of the 
master who has created the garden-scene or the dreiam- 
scene in the Svapna.^ 

! aflf I 
^ i 
fitq;— q%5pgt 1 qrt I 
■sjans:— i 

! art ri*ESTfw 1 ( % l 

^Tstt— 3Tir sTqsFpann^: I irt 

I l?r;, 


1 Cl. JASB, 17, p. 275. 
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£|T »Iwftp5ITO% H Wi 

i— arar »TfRT^ I 

— IP ! feniwFRt: I 
I 

— 3Tgl a ^iqw st ^ Tqt fp I 

■— art ^ ^ art 3gt|?n% I ( 3i^JTHts% ) 

■— (I^F^) ^ ! ! aft! ! aBSH. > 

aft ^ ^sprat. I 

a^sq aBTSf^tjarfraraa^t aif|[cg«wra: M«^ll 

amm P ! ara ?ra ?^qi^aiaTaj. I 

sfTdtt «»«» 

^:— agfl rj 1 aifRiaft nfitwft » 

l^:— # %ft I 

fign— apsg? p ! fapl^ ^1 

Jtimar ! 3nt^3T% I 

rrsn—p ! ^ ? 

«wN, 3P5ra^ 

TT3n— *p63 p ! siti*n»ia$ w»?!lt i 
^:— art P =«K«»a^ t 
?rai —a T ^r t( ^ p ! 

( XJruhhai^ga, T.S.S. No. 22, pp. 103-105 ) 

His inability to offer his lap as a resting place for his 
beloved son is the unkindest cut of all to Duryodhana. 
The sorry plight of Duryodhana reminds Dhrtarastra 
of the deaths of his hundred sons, and the old man 
falls down unconscious. Duryodhana requests him 
to console his mother by telling her that her son 
died in the war without showing his back { p. 107 
a tq ri ^ g# p: i ) and that he is dying in the same dignity 
in which he was born { v. 47 ^ *rr^ gas ^gasit^if rn^ 
!nn% I ). His love for his mother is brilliantly shown by his 
prayer to be her son in all his future lives if there be any 
slight merit to his credit ( v. 50 : .... gft par «an fa^ i 

qRPwrfg amt ^ ^iN; siaiaft arg u 

His message to his queens also is not to lament for him 
as he is meeting with the hero’s death, having performed 
in all earnest his duties of the kingly office, and he 
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is dying heroically. His parting advice to his son also 
is worthy of the great hero ; he preaches reconciliations ; 
his enmity with the Papdavas gives place to a sort of 
repentance and purification of the soul ( pp. 109-110 ; also 
I ) Asvatthaman then enters the stage, 
making a big sound with his bow, all wrathful at the 
news of the condition of Duryodhana. To his query, 
Duryodhana replies that his condition is due to his 
discontent ( p. 112 i ) but Asvatthaman declares 

his intention of slaying the Panda vas and Krspa, and 
Duryodhana tries to dissuade him saying that it is now 
of no use after the loss of his brothers, Karna and 
others, in his present condition to revive enmity. 
Asvatthaman however, tells him that it appears as if his 
dignity ( mdna) has been killed along with his thighs ; 
but Duryodhana silences him by saying that mdna is 
the life of the king and it was for mdna alone that he 
fought. The evils wrought by the Pancjavas are nothing 
as campared to his treatment of the Pandavas. All this 
fails to convince and satisfy Asvatthaman who takes a 
vow, with Balarama as a witness, to fight with the 
Pandavas and crown Durjaya as the emperor. 
Duryodhana feels satisfied at this and then gets a vision 
of his ancestors at his death. His body is covered with 
a piece of cloth after his death. Then Dhrtarastra in his 
grief declares his intention of going to the forests for 
penance and Asvatthaman starts to kill the Pandavas in 
their sleep with upraised weapon. The general praise by 
all for the protection of the earth by “ our king ” after 
destroying his enemies brings the drama to a close. 

Deviations : The poet has changed the whole 
conception of Duryodhana’s character. Dhrtarastra, 
Gandhari, the queens of Duryodhana, and Durjaya, his 
son, who were miles away at Hastinapura are brought on 
the battle-field to enhance the pathos and for dramatic 
effect. Balarama was not present at the club-fight 
according to the epic, and Arjuna made the secret sign 
to Bhima and not Krsna as told in the drama.* The 
coronation of Durjaya is also an invention of the poet. 

Type of drama: It has been suggested that the 

1 Mahdbharata, IX. 58. 21 ; tXru p. 94 ; ’W 
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play may be classifie under d, Vydyoga', but with 
Drs. Winternitz and G. Sastri, we think that it f all s 
under an Utsrstikdnka, which as suggested by 
Dr. Winternitz, may mean ‘^Bdspoisrstikdnka, ‘a one-act 
piece causing discharge (of tears )’.* The Kdvydnusdsana 
( p. 324 ) explains the term as meaning “one which is 
characterized by women who are grieving, i. e. whose sight, 
life, and breath are about to flee away ( 

3rr trsfl^: i)”.“ All 

the characteristics of an stated by different 

works on dramaturgy are found to exist in the TJru. 
Thus e. g., the plot is renowned, the hero is an ordinary 
person, the chief sentiment is Karuna, and it is full of the 
wailing of women. The style is sdtvati and drabhati. 
The uru violates the rule as to the death of the hero 
on the stage. 

Sentiments etc. The main sentiment pervading 
the play is pathos (Karuna). Vira also is brought in 
when describing the fight between Duryodhana and 
Bhima. The descriptions of the battle-field, etc. contain 
many similes and metaphors. The comparison of the 
battle with a sacrifice is elaborately worked out (v. 6). 
The battle-field is similarly compared with the hermitage 
of the Ksatriyas ( v. 4 ) 5 the female jackals with female 
relations in marriage ( v. 9 ) : and so on. 

Critical remarks : In_ a separate section it is 
shown earlier that the TJru is a real tragedy. 
Prof. Ramachandra Rao also endorses the same view 
but he includes the Karna and the Veni under the list.® 
That the Karna cannot be called a tragedy in so far as 
the complete piece as we have it is concerned, is dealt 
earlier in this chapter. We do not adhere to the opinion 
that Duryodhana is the hero of the Veni ; it is Bhima. 
Further, the differences in the conception of the 
characteristics of Duryodhana as stated by Bhasa and 
Bhatta Narayana are sufficient to prove that the Vent is 
not intended as a tragedy. As observed by us elsewhere, 
“ Veni in reality is a suppressed tragedy.”^ We have 

1 G. Sastri, TSS No. 22. preface; Winternitz, p. 6, also n. 16. 

2 Mankad, Ty^oes of Sanshrit Brama, p. 61. The definition as given in the 
Da^arupa (III. 70-72) has been quoted above in Karna. See also Sdhityadarpapa, 
VI. 245 (p. 100) ; Ndtyadaryana, GOS, No. 48, p. isi. 3 Paper read at the 
Mysore Oriental Conference, 4 /UP, 2, p. 185. 
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sufficiently brought out all the relieving factors in the 
character of Duryodhana as conceived by Bhasa, which 
show that Duryodhana was a noble emperor, an ideal 
son, husband, and father. The description of the actual 
battle by triads reminds one of the similar devices used 
in the Pane and the Abh ; the description is very realistic 
presenting the picture of the actual fight before our 
eyes. The various similes and metaphors employed in 
describing the different aspects* of the battle-field, the 
corpses, the creatures there, etc., are also true to life. 

MADHYAMA-VYAYOGA. 

Title. The iitle Madhyama-Vydyoga can be 
interpreted in three ways, viz.., fdl nuRT* 

Rf) 

wsftn: ) 5 gn§ioif«Ra ) i 

The last interpretation meaning “ the work where two 
Madhyamas are brought together ” appears to be better. 

Plot. The stage-manager after reciting the 
benedictory stanza in praise of Vispu hears some noise, 
which on second hearing proves to be the speech of an 
old Brahmana with his wife and sons, who all are being 
harassed by the demon Ghatotkaca. The stage-manager 
then leaves the stage after thus introducing the main 
characters. The old Brahmana and his three sons surprised 
and alarmed at their pursuit describe the half-human, half- 
demonic Ghatotkaca. Ghatotkaca speaks of his peculiarly 
awkward position — his respect for the Brahmanas and 
the command of his mother to bring a person for her 
dinner ; but he decides to carry out the command of his 
mother. The Brahmana family after a talk among 
themselves come to learn of the absence of four of the 
Pandavas from their hermitage which was nearby and 
also of Bhima’s being in the forest to take physical 
exercise. Thus seeing no way out of the difficulty, they 
approach the demon and ask him if there was any means 
of escape. He agrees to take only one of them and let 
go the rest. Then follows a discussion among the 
members of the family as to who should sacrifice himself 
for the sake of the family. The old man and his wife 
who offer themselves are ruled out by Ghatotkaca on the 
ground of old age and female sex respectively. Among 
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the three sons the father wants the eldest, the mother 
wants the youngest ; so the choice falls on the middle one, 
who is very glad to be able to serve the whole family. 
With the permission of the demon, the middle one goes 
to quench his thirst to a lake in the vicinity. But he does 
not return soon, and Ghatotkaca becomes impatient as 
it was growing late for his mother’s dinner. . On learning 
of the name of the middle one from the eldest son, 
Ghatotkaca shouts by his name “ Madhyma! Madhyama ! 
Come quickly 1”. Bhima ( who was also a Madhyama) 
is nearby, engaged in exercise, and he hears his name 
being called and wonders who it might be that disturbed 
him in his exercise. On getting no response, Ghatotkaca 
shouts louder and louder and Bhima stands before him 
in answer to his call, telling him that he ( i. e. Bhima ) 
was Madhyama by name. The Brahmana youth, 
Madhyama, also makes his appearance shortly afterwards. 
The old Brahmana requests Bhima to protect his son, 
and Bhima salutes him and promises his help. After his 
talk with the old Brahmana and the demon, Bhima 
recognizes the demon as his own son. Bhima orders 
Ghatotkaca to release the Brahmana youth, but meets 
with a blank refusal, and then he offers himself to 
accompany Ghatotkaca instead of the Brahmana’s son. 
Bhima agrees to be taken by force if Ghatotkaca had 
the power ; otherwise he expresses his willingness to 
follow the latter peacefully, Ghatotkaca prepares to 
fight and throws a big tree and a mountain top at Bhima 
but these have no effect. Then they engage in a hand 
to hand fight in which Ghatotkaca has to own defeat. 
Ghatotkaca further tries as a last resource to bind Bhima 
by the magic noose given by his mother, but this also 
proves futile. Finding force of no avail, Ghatotkaca falls 
back on Bhima’s offer to accompany him of his own 
accord. All go to Hidimba’s residence and she appears 
on the stage on being called by her son. Hidimba at once 
recognizes her husband and asks her son to fall at the 
feet of his father, Bhima, She explains to Bhima her 
motive in asking Ghatotkaca to bring a man for her 
dinner, which was to bring back Bhima himself. 
Ghatotkaca salutes the Brahmanas, who then leave for their 
further journey escorted to the door by Bhima, his wife 
and son. The Bharatavdkya brings the play to its close. 
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Deviations. The whole story is practically the 
poet’s invention. The epic does not speak of Bhima’s 
meeting with Hidimba. Ail the Pandavas are sent by the 
poet to attend a sacrifice. To the main story of 
Bhima-Hidimba is tagged the subsidiary episode {pataka ) 
of the Brahmana family with three sons vying with each 
Other for getting the chance to make a sacrifice for the 
whole family. The latter episode was, as already stated, 
suggested by the ^unaMepdkhyana in Xh& Aitareya 
Brahmana (of. also Manusmrtiy IX. 105-109). 

Type of drama. Sonthexn scxihes oi the MSS of 
Bhasa’s plays describe the Mv as n V y a y o g a. 
Prof. Mankad, however, states that it is not a Vyayoga 
since reunionjs effected in the play ; and he suggests the 
play to be an Ihamrga.'^ But it does not conform to the 
definition oi nn Ihdmrga, which is thus defined in the 
Da^arupa (III. 72-75) : 

II 

'wrnfhi 3^ 1 

^srig^ f#r ii 

The fighting in an Ihdmrga seems to have been caused by a 
woman while in a Vydyoga it is ; further, an 

Ihdmrga is said to contain also four acts {Sdhityadarpana, 
yi, 245 ; Da^arupa, III. 72 ; Ndtyadarpana, p. 131) ; so 
it seems better to style the play as 0 . Vydyoga. 

Sentiment etc. The main sentiment is Vlra ; and 
various other sentiments go to enhance its effect. Thus 
we find Bhaydnaka ( in the meeting of the Brahmanas 
with Ghatotkaca) ; ( when each member offers his 

life for the sake of the whole family ) ; Raudra and 
Adhhuta ( Bhima’s encounter with Ghatotkaca, the magic 
noose, etc.), Vatsala (the scene between Bhima and 
Ghatotkaca ), and Mugdha-^rngdra ( the meeting of Bhima 
and Hidimba ) are used in succession. The fight between 
the father and the son would create an atmosphere of 


1 of Sanskrit Brama^ pp. 69-61. 
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Hdsya and Virdbhdsa on the minds of Bhima and 
the spectators as they know the true relationship between 
the combatants ; for Ghatotkaca, however, the whole 
scene produces Vira. A number of similes and metaphors 
are employed while describing the Brahmana family, 
the demon Ghatotkaca, etc. Ru^aka and AtiiayoMi 3.te 
found in V. 23 : 

Critical remarks. The poet has handled his material 
very skilfully so that the play contains many moments of 
great stage effect. The scene between Bhima and 
Ghatotkaca reminds one of the similar situation between 
Arjuna and Abhimanyu in the Pizwc. The play lays 
down many rules of conduct according to Bhasa. That 
the mother’s order is to be implicitly obeyed irrespective 
of the consequences is illustrated by Ghatotkaca, who 
feels no compunction in harassing the Brahmanas though 
sacred. It is also suggested that in a conflict between 
the orders of one’s parents, the order proceeding from 
one’s mother outweighs that of the father. The ideal of 
self-sacrifice is beautifully expressed in the speeches of 
the Brahmana and his sons. The play is bound to 
impress on the spectators the importance of Matrbhakti, 
Brahmanabhakti and of the principles of self-sacrifice and 
self-effacement. We also find in this play the recourse 
to magic to bind and unbind Bhima. Is it significant 
that the last verse in praise of Upendra is composed in 
the Ui)endra-Vajrd metre ? 

With regard to the five one-act plays considered so 
far, we may say in general that they were written by the 
poet with a view to place certain ideals in life before all 
the public in general and the princes of his royal patron 
in particular. There is always an undercurrent of Visnu 
worship and Brahmapa superiority in all the plays. The 
Dv. shows the futility of “ the dispossessed’s desire to 
recover his heritage by flattery and froth ” ; and its motif 
is stated as “ Efforts win where Prayers fail.’” The Karna 
idealizes magnanimity, incidentally laying stress on the 
fact that the general satisfaction of the populace is the 
key-note of the life of a successful sovereign. The 


1 Bharmasila JayaswaL KB, December 1925, p* 665, 
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Dgh more or less emphasizes the righteous warfare 
and the observance of the ethics of the battle-field^ and 
the proper respect to be paid to the elders. The tlru is 
principally a drama depicting the self-respect of a dignified 
sovereign incidentally referring to the covetability of death 
on the battle-field and the devotion to one’s parents. 

PANCARATRA. 

Title. The play gets its name from ‘ Five Nights’ 
within which Drona is to bring news of the Pan^avas to 
entitle them to their share of the kingdom according to 
Duryodhana’s stipulation (pp. 43-44). 

Plot. After the benedictory stanza in which the 
e names of the principal characters in the drama are 

introduced, the stage-manager hears the praise of the 
grand sacrifice performed by Duryodhana ; t h r e e 
Brahmanas between themselves give a detailed description 
of the sacrifice, the sacrificial fire, the Brahmanas engaged 
therein, etc. at great length. Towards the close of their 
conversation which ends the interlude, the Brahmanas 
announce the entry of Bhisma and Drona followed by 
Sakuni, Karna and Duryodhana. All those assembled 
congratulate Duryodhana on the successful termination of 
the sacrifice whieh was the sine qua non of the Ksatriya 
emperors. Duryodhana then pays his respects to Drona, 
Bhisma, and Sakuni, and they confer their blessings on 
him. He embraces his friend Karna. Then Drona 
introduces the kings that had come to attend the function 
and in accordance with their respective ages Duryodhana 
either salutes them or pronounces his blessings for 
them. Drona presents^ Abhimanyu to Duryodhana 
but simultaneously Sakuni presents Sahadeva, son of 
Jarasandha, and hence Abhimanyu is placed in the 
back-ground and Sahadeva receives blessings f r o m 
Duryodhana. Duryodhana notices the abseiice of Virata 
in the great circle of kings assembled, and Sakuni states 
that the king was invited and perhaps might be on 
his way. Then Duryodhana offers to give daksina 
to Drona; the latter, after much hesitation, begins to 
state his daksirid, but his eyes are full of tears at which 
Bhisma says that all the efforts of Duryodhana were 
fruitless as his preceptor was in 'grief. Duryodhana gives a 
solemn undertaking to offer anything that Drona might be 
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pleased to choose, and Drona asks for a share in the 
kingdom for the Pandavas, Sakuni objects to any such 
gift and says that it was a deceit practised by Drona on 
his at which Drona rightly feels indignant and an 

altercation follows in which Bhisma and Duryodhana also 
take part. When matters seem to take a serious turn, 
Bhisma tries to pacify both Duryodhana and Drona. The 
preceptor then tells Duryodhana that it was mainly to 
bury all the differences and disputes in the Kuru family 
that he had asked for a share in the kingdom for the 
Pandavas. Duryodhana wishes to consult Sakuni, who 
finds that Duryodhana does not wish to back out of the 
agreement but is willing to get out of it by quibbling. So 
Sakuni finds a way out. He suggests that should Dropa 
bring the news of the Papdavas within ‘ five nights’, 
Duryodhana would be ready to part with half his 
kingdom. Drona finds the condition to be impossible of 
being fulfilled. Bhisma, however, desires that 
Duryodhana should take a solemn vow, and accordingly 
Duryodhana declares his vow. News is brought from 
Virata explaining his inability to attend the sacrificial 
function owing to the slaughter of one hundred Kicakas by 
an unknown, and unarmed person. Bhisma at once sees in 
that the handiwork of Bhima and knows thereby that the 
Pandavas, were residing in Virata Nagara. At the suggestion 
of Bhisma, Dropa accepts the condition of five days. 
Bhisma then professes his private feud with Virata and 
proposes a cattle-raid. All agree to that and make a 
march against the Virata capital. ( Act I ). 

The next act opens with an interlude by which ' we 
get a glimpse of the life of cowherds and learn that the 
Kaurava forces have reached the outskirts of Virata 
Nagara and have begun the cattle-raid. Virata, when 
informed of the incident, orders his chariot to be made 
ready for the fight, and calls Bhagavan ( Yudhisthira 
in disguise ) for consultation. Virata further learns that 
practically all the Kauravas with Drona, Krpa and 
Abhimanyu were leading the army for the cattle-raid. 
Later on he is told by his Buta that His Royal Highness 
Prince Uttara had already proceeded to the battle front. 
Bhagavan at once advises recalling of the young prince as 
he was unable to withstand the great attack. Virata there- 
upon sends for another chariot and is worried on hearing 



that Bfhannala had gone as Prince Uttara’s charioteer. 
But Bhagavan assures him of the skill of Brhannala. Then 
news is gradually brought of the surrounding of Uttara’s 
chariot by the enemies and, later, of the ceaseless shower 
of arrows from the chariot, which only Abhimanyu 
was able to retaliate. Hearing of Abhimanyu’s valour, 
Bhagavam advises the despatch of another charioteer ; but 
finally the news of the utter rout of the Kauravas is brought 
in. Immediately on the conclusion of the war Prince 
U ttara is engaged in entering the names of the heroes in 
the annals of the state ; so Brhannala is called to inform 
the assembly of the particulars of the war at length. Just 
as Brhannala is about to begin her story, a messenger 
comes with the news that Abhimanyu had been captured 
by hand from his own chariot by the unarmed cook 
serving in the royal kitchen. Virata orders Abhimanyu 
to be properly honoured and Brhannala is asked to bring 
him in. Abhimanyu is being carried by Bhima, and 
Brhannala meets them both. Abhimanyu does not 
recognize his father and uncle, and the scene between 
the three is very humorous, having no parallel in the 
Sanskrit literature. Abhimanyu is presented before Virata 
and the latter feels pleased with Abhimanyu’s proud, 
wrathful, and truly royal behaviour. Then enters Uttara 
and he reveals the identity of the Pandavas, at which 
Abhimanyu pays proper respect to his elders and Virata, 
and is suitably blessed in turn. Virata feels much 
concerned as to the stay of Brhannala (Arjuna in disguise) 
in his harem and offers the hand of Uttara in marriage to 
Arjuna, as if in return for - his services in checking the 
Kaurava onslaught. Arjuna realizes the anxiety of Virata 
and accepts Uttara as the bride for his son Abhimanyu, 
stating that he regarded the wholes harem with 
maternal respect. Virata is pleased and he agrees to the 
marriage, which it is decided to celebrate that very day. 
Uttara is asked to approach the grandfather, Bhisma, 
with an invitation to all the Kauravas to attend the 
nuptials, (Act II). 

The next scene opens in the Kaurava camp. All 
learn of the capture of Abhimanyu and make ready to 
fight for his release. Duryodhana also feels much 
concerned, offers to go himself to free Abhimanyu, and 
like a true hero that he was, exclaims ( III. 4) : 
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Karna praises this aspect of Duryodhana’s character, but 
Sakuni, as usual, passes caustic remarks. Bhisma and 
Drona from the details of the capture told by Abhimanyu’s 
charioteer infer that it must be Bhima that was responsible 
for taking Abhimanyu a prisoner of war. Sakuni, however, 
doubts all this and tauntingly says that Uttara also 
must in reality have been Arjuna. Bhisma replies by 
stating that the mere sound of the twang of the bow was 
sufficient to convince that the master-archer was none else 
than Arjuna. Further proof of the identity of Arjuna 
is just then brought in by Bhisma’s charioteer who brings 
an arrow which struck the banner of Bhisma’s chariot. 
Bhisma gives the arrow with the name of the owner 
inscribed to Sakuni to read the name, and Sakuni throws 
it away after reading the name ‘Arjuna’. The arrow falls 
at the feet of Drona who takes it as the homage paid 
by his disciple. Sakuni begins by saying that the hero 
might be another Arjuna ; but the entry of Uttara who 
comes as a messenger from Yudhisthira sets all the doubts 
at rest. Yudhisthira in his message tells the assembly of 
the proposed wedding of Uttara with Abhimanyu and 
invites them all to the wedding, asking whether the 
ceremony should be celebrated at Virata Nagara or at 
their place. Sakuni repilies that the celebration should 
take place at Virata Nagara. Drona then approaches 
Duryodhana and claims the fulfilment of his part of 
the promise as he had satisfied the condition precedent. 
Duryodhana agrees to part with half the kingdom for the 
sake of the Pandavas. This makes Drona and all others 
quite happy. The normal epilogue from Drona’s mouth 
brings the play to an end. (Act III). 

Deviations : The cattle-raid is found in the Mbh, 
but the poet has made it motivated, as helping Drona to 
get news of the Pandavas within the stipulated period. 
Everything else that we find in the play has been invented 
by the poet. Dr. Woolner states that the slaughter of the 
Kicakas is not mentioned,* but we have references to it 


1 Thirteen Trivandrum Flays, Volume 1, p. 107. 
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on pp. 41-42 and I. 51 of the Pane. Only three Pandavas 
are mentioned in the play. The sacrifice performed by 
Duryodhana, his agreement with Drona, Abhimanyu’s 
siding with the Kauravas, the pastoral life of the 
cowherds, the scene between Bhima, Abhimanyu and 
Brhannala, Duryodhana’s division of the kingdom with 
the Pandavas — all these are invented by the poet, and they 
help to bring out the good factors in Duryodhana’s 
character. Dr. Winternitz objects to these liberties on 
the ground that they do not improve the story but the 
object of the poet, as stated above, is to emphasize the 
nobility of Duryodhana’s character. 

Type of drama : Drs. Ganapati Sastri and Keith 
take the Pane to be a Samavakard which the Da§arupa 
defines as under (III. 62-67) : 

wici ^ wmi I 

«ipk?¥n; » 

JT5!m: 11 

5n%BT 

11 

»na ii 

am i 

The Pane does not answer the particulars with regard to 

the story not concerning gods and demons, and the 
absence of ^rngdra. With regard to the absence of 
Srngdra, it may be mentioned that ^rngdra is not 
mentioned as a necessity in a Samavakdra in the 
Pratdparudriya. So the divergence is in regard to the 
plot, which however, can be explained away by taking 
Duryodhana, Bhisma and others as as is done by 

Dr. G. Sastri.® Prof. Mankad seems to prefer the Pane 
being classed as a Vydyoga but as stated by him contrary 
to Vydyogas it has three acts and difficult verses.' We 
think, the minor divergence from the definition of 

1 BBBI, 5. p. 9. 2 Pa&o, pp. 116-117 ; SB, pp. 96-97. 3 PaHe. p. 117. 

4 Types of Sanskrit Drama. 68, 
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a Samavakdra mzy be due to the difference between the 
standard text on dramaturgy in Bhasa’s time and those 
composed later on ; and hence it is better to take the 
Pane zs z Samavakdra. 

Sentiments etc. The main sentiment underlying 
the whole play is Vira in its various aspects, such as 
Dhamtavlra in Duryodhana, Daydvira in Drona and 
Yuddhavira m all the characters. The scene in which 
Abhimanyu figures along with Bhima and Brhannala is 
a good instance of Hdsya and Vatsala with Vira in the 
background. Many classical metres are used in this 
play and there is a comparatively large number of 
different figures of speech. At the beginning of the play, 
the different particulars of the various aspects of the 
sacrifice are brought out in beautiful similes and 
metaphors. Aprastutaprasamsd is found in I. 23, 41, 53 ; 
Arthdntaranydsa in II. 33; Virodhdhhdsa in II. 32 etc. 
The style on the whole is sdtvati ( grand ) and drabhati 
( violent). 

Critical remarks. The play has no real female 
character ; Brhannala is merely Arjuna in disguise. The 
elaborately worked out similes while describing the 
sacrifice and the lengthy and tiresome description with 
the minute details seem quite out of place at the present 
day. But at the time when these plays were written i. e. 
in the pre-Mauryan epoch, when the newly started 
Buddhism was making headway against the orthodox 
Hinduism, the deliberate inclusion of the details of the 
sacrificial paraphernalia in the drama, would certainly 
not have failed to be appreciated by the spectators of 
those days especially when sacrifices were actually 
performed. The drama was probably written to be 
staged at the occasion ' of some sacrifice and hence it 
naturally glorifies the institution. A list of well-known 
kings is appended, who though dead in body are said to 
live only through the sacrifices performed by them (I. 25) : 

srer: II 

We learn from this play much about the sociological 


conditions of the period, about the pastoral life, the 
relations between the two premier castes, the preparations 
for war, etc., which will be dealt with at their proper 
places later on. Heavy responsibilities of a teacher are 
thus brought out by Drona ( L 21 ) : 

Rrar- 

mg: ii 

The ideal that the king should place before him is stated 
in 1. 24; 1. 30: 

^ ^ 1% ^ 

Similarly the ideal that a man should attain is hinted by 
Bhisma (p. 106 i g gspn: i ). The evil 

deeds of his kinsmen naturally pain a thoughtful person 
and make him feel guilty (II, 9 ) : 

*iw ^ 
mtl^m mrt% i 

According to Dr. Winternitz “ it is funny, w h e n.... 
[Uttara] in the midst of battle occupies himself with 
writing down the deeds of warriors in a book.... ” and he 
takes this as indicating a later writer for the Pane} It 
should be noted in this connection that it is not in the midst 
of battle but after the conclusion of the battle that Uttara 
is engaged in entering the valorous deeds of the warriors. 

mCIqqf^ fm?: I also, II. 28, and p. 91— I. 
Further, this seems to be an ancient practice indirectly 
referred to in the Arthaidstra so our poet knew the 
tradition and rightly incorporated it. It is only because 
the ancient tradition is not properly appreciated and the 
antiquity to which our poet is entitled on account of his 


1 BSBI, 6, p. 9. 2 JSaM?. art/:., X. 131, p. 368. 
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correct mention of old practices is denied to him, that 
these particulars ( as well as the boring description of 
sacrifices etc. referred to above ) appear ‘ funny.’ They 
were certainly seen in their proper perspective by the 
readers and the spectators of those days. In Dr. Woolner’s 
opinion, the story of the drama is far inferior to the epic.* 
But in view of the poet’s specific aims of glorifying 
Duryodhana and the institution of sacrifice, he has 
changed the epic-story, and the public of his day also 
must have appreciated the change, especially on account 
of the onslaught of the Buddhists on the sacrifices, hivisd, 
etc., which was the feature of the day. The transverse 
curtain seems to have been used in the staging of this 
play when Brhannala, Bhima and Abhimanyu approach 
the Virata Sabha (pp. 80-90 ). The first three lines of 
the last verse in the first act ( I. 57 ) are completed by 
four different speakers, while the last line serves as a 
chorus for all. 

= 1^11 

Dr. Woolner states that the last verse suggests the Pailc 
being written on the ending of a feud in some royal 
family It may be that the play was written to celebrate 
the sacrifice and this may have incidentally ended some 
feud. 

ABHISEKA. 

Title. ’’ Ahhiseka' means ‘coronation’ and as such 
the title is more than significant for this play, as it refers 
to three coronations in all ( Act I. p. 16. 1 

Act IV. p. 51 — ! wsniiH I and p. 82, 

VIL 15 ; VI, 34 according to Triv. Edn. — f?r: 1 ). 

Plot. After reciting the benedictory stanza in praise 
of Rama, the stage-manager hears the words addressed by 
Laksmana to Sugriva and informs the audience of the 
compact between Rama and Sugriva for mutual help. 
The main scene opens in Kiskindha where Hanuman and 

1 Thirteen Trivandrum PlaySf Volume 1, pp. 106--107. 2 Thirteen 

Trivandrum Plays^ Volume 1, p. 107, 
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Sugriva, after being convinced of the skill and might 
of Rama in archery, lead both Rama and Laksmaria. 
Sugriva then roars loudly and challenges his elder brother 
Valin for fight. Disregarding the prayers of Tara not to 
indulge in fight, or at least to go after consulting the 
ministers, Valin orders her to go inside and rushes to the 
spot where Sugriva was awaiting him. Then begins a 
great duel between the brothers. Sugriva’s fall fills 
Hanuman with consternation and he reminds Rama of 
his vow. Rama reassures him and .by his arrow very 
nearly kills Valin, who drops down unconscious, bleeding. 
After recovery, Valin learns from the name on the arrow 
that it was Rama who had struck him and he charges the 
latter with unrighteousness in striking from behind an 
ambush. Rama justifies himself on the ground that 
Valin was a mere animal and further he deserved 
punishment, there being a subtle distinction between the 
wrongs committed by Valin and Sugriva. Though not 
evidently satisfied, Valin does not advance any further 
argument, and consoles himself by saying that he was 
freed of his sin by meeting his death at the hands of 
Rama. Sugriva feels grieved at Valin’s death but the 
latter pacifies him and asks him to keep away the wailing 
women. Then Angada enters and overwhelmed 
with grief falls to the ground. Valin, however, consoles 
him and places him under the care of Sugriva; 
he also gives Sugriva his golden wreath, the family 
treasure. Then after sipping the water brought 
by Hanuman, Valin has visions of the sacred rivers, the 
apsarasas, the thousand-swanned chariot, etc., and finally 
dies. Rama then orders Sugriva to offer funeral obsequies 
to Valin and orders Laksmapa to get ready for Sugriva’s 
coronation. ( Act I ). 

The interlude tells of the different batches of 
Vanaras being sent in all directions in search of Sita, 
and of Hanuman’s flight to Lanka after learning the 
whereabouts of Sita from the great bird-king. The next 
scene opens in a garden in Lanka with Sita surrounded by 
Raksasis. Sita is meditating on Rama when Hanuman 
enters with the ring in his hand after having searched for 
Sita at all possible places in Lanka. Seeing the dazzling 
being in the midst of the hideous Raksasis, Hanuman is 
puzzled as to who she should At the approach of 
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Rsvana with his suite, Hanuman hides himself behind the 
branches of a tree. RSvana proudly addresses Sita using 
contemptuous language towards Ra.ma and tries by 
various means to win her, but she is adamant in her 
devotion to Rama, Hanuman knows of the identity of 
Sita from these conversations, and Ravana’s insolence 
makes him angry ; but he controls his anger, Ravana 
finally approaches Sita with his vile request, she curses 
him and he becomes confused. At that precise moment 
the beating of the drums informs him that it was time 
for his bath, and so Ravana makes his exit with his suite, 
Hanuman gets down from the trunk of the tree after 
Ravana is gone and informs Sita that he has been sent 
by Rama to learn news of her. Sita does not believe 
him at first, taking him to be some Raksasa in disguise, 
but the mention of Rama’s name inspires confidence in 
her. Hanuman’s description of the sorrowful and lovelorn 
condition of RSma, makes Sita’s heart swing between 
happiness and misery. From her further questions she 
learns of Vali’s death and of Rama’s proposed invasion 
of Lanka. Hanuman gives her a message of hope, Sita 
finally asks him to inform Rama of her condition in such 
a manner that he may not be grieved. Then Hanuman 
decides to ravage the gardens to inform Ravana of his 
arrival. (Act II). 

Sankukarna, Ravana’s servant, informs Ravana of 
the complete destruction of the Asoka garden by a 
monkey, Ravana orders the capture of the monkey and 
Sankukarna informs him step by step of the havoc 
wrought by Hanuman. On knowing that all the trees 
and bowers were crushed, the Daruparvata broken and 
the keepers made unconscious, Ravana orders an army a 
thousand strong to capture the monkey; but news is 
again brought that Hanuman has killed all of them with 
trees. Then Ravana orders his son Aksa to capture the 
monkey, but news is again received that not only Aksa 
but five more commanders that followed him have been 
killed by the monkey with his fist and the golden gate- 
way respectively. Then Ravana prepares to meet the 
monkey himself, but is told that Indrajit has rushed against 
the enemy. Finally the gladdening news comes that Indrajit 
has captured the monkey, and bound him with a rope. 
Then Ravana calls Bibhisapa and also asks the monkey to 
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be brought before him. Bibhisana offers some advice to 
Ravana but the latter orders him to stop. Ravana 
contemptuously asks Hanuman his name and the reason 
why he entered the private quarters. After telling his 
parentage and name, Hanuman begins to deliver the 
commands of Rama; but Ravapa feels indignant and 
orders the monkey to be killed. On being told that 
messengers were never to be killed, Ravana prepares to 
hear the message which is that under any circumstance 
Rama is going to kill him. Ravana laughs at this and 
boasts of his strength ; but Hanuman asks him why it 
was then that Sita was stealthily carried away. Bibhisana 
also repeats the question and advises Ravapa to return 
Sita. Ravana, however, abuses him and speaks slightingly 
of Rama. When Hanuman pays him back in the same 
coin, he orders Hanuman to be sent away after setting 
fire to his tail. Ravapa asks Hanuman to tell Rama to 
offer him (i. e., Ravapa) a great battle, at which Hanuman 
retorts that Rama will destroy the whole city and kill 
Ravapa. After Hanuman is gone Bibhlsapa again offers 
his advice to return Sita and thus avoid a fierce conflict 
with a strong enemy. Ravapa accuses his brother of 
espousing the cause of the enemy and orders his removal. 
Bibhlsapa tells Ravapa to suppress his anger and passion, 
and sets out to go to Rama and try to save the race of 
the Raksasas. (Act III). 

The interlude informs us that immediately on 
knowing the whereabouts of Sita, Sugriva makes 
preparations to start for Lanka with the Vanara army. 
Then enter Rama, Laksmapa, Sugriva and Hanuman, 
who have reached the shores of the ocean along with 
the Vanara army. Almost immediately, Bibhlsapa comes 
on the scene, much in doubt as to the sort of treatment 
that would be accorded to him by Rama, Hanuman 
introduces Bibhlsapa to Rama and after mutual salutations 
and greetings Rama accepts him as the king of Lanka. 
Bibhlsapa advises Rama to hurl a divine missile at the 
ocean when his counsel was sought as to how to cross 
the ocean. The God of ocean, the divine Varupa, 
however, appears in human form, praises Rama and 
affords a passage for crossing the ocean by being 
divided into two. Rama with his army crosses the ocean 
and encamps at Suvela, near Lanka. Nila, the 
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'commander-in-chief of the Vanara forces conies across 
two strangers disguised as the servants of Kumudaka in 
the army whom he places before Rama. Bibhisana 
recognizes them as Suka and Sarana, the favourite 
ministers of Ravapa and suggests condign punishment 
for the spies. But Rama orders their release and tells 
them to inform Ravana of his arrival in Lanka for battle. 
After their exit, Rama with Bibhisana and others starts 
to review the army. ( Act IV). 

The interlude informs us of the serious reverses of 
the Raksasa forces, of the deaths of Prahasta, 
Kumbhakarna, and other leaders in the battle, and of 
Indrajit’s entry on the battle-field. Despite all this, 
Ravana is reported to be passionate and unmindful of 
good counsel. Two replicas of the heads of Rama and 
Laksmana have been prepared as ordered by Ravana. 
The main scene opens in the Asoka Vanika, where Sita 
who is surrounded as usual by the Raksasis sees bad omens. 
Ravana on his way finds that lady Lanka is leaving him. 
Still he approaches Sita with a view to tempt her by 
suave words and threats. Ravana is followed by his 
servant carrying the replicas of the heads, who informs 
his master of Indrajit’s killing Rama and Laksmapa in the 
battle. This makes Sita fall down and faint, but she 
recovers soon and requests Ravapa to kill her with the 
self-same sword. Ravapa asks her ; “ By whom now 
wilt thou be released ? ” The Raksasa messenger who 
enters at that moment informs that Indrajit has been 
killed and the news shocks Ravapa, who falls swooning 
after reviving twice, but recovers again and is enraged 
at the reported flight of his forces. On hearing that 
Rama is rushing at Lanka, Ravana rises quickly with 
his sword to fight with Rama, but his own servant 
prevents him. Ravapa then sets out to kill Sita as the 
sole cause of his misery, but is again prevented by 
the servant. Finally Ravapa enters his chariot 
brought there and starts for the battle-field. Sita offers her 
pfrayers to the gods for the victory of her Lord. ( Act V ). 

The interlude { which forms Act VI of the Lahore 
Edition, as also of the Trippunithura Sanskrit College 
manuscript , utilized by Prof. Pisharoti )* describes in 


1 p. 74 ii6, Lahore edition ; AUJ, 5, p. 245 nl. 
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detail the terrible fight between RSma and Ravaria, which 
three Vidyadharas observe from a distance. Each in his 
turn gives some particulars of the fight, which ends in the 
death of Ravana, in the shower of flowers from the 
heavens and in the blowing of the divine trumpets. The 
main scene (Act VII of the Lahore Edition and the 
Trippunithura manuscript) introduces Rama as entering 
Lanka to console Sita. Laksmana and Bibhisana inform 
Rama of the approaching Sita, but the latter expresses his 
desire to keep her outside as she had become a ‘stain on 
the Iksvaku race by her long stay with the Raksasas, 
Hearing of Rama’s opinion, Sita asks for permission to 
enter fire, which Rama sanctions. Then Laksmana enters 
with the news of Sita’s coming out triumphantly 
from the fire-ordeal and of the approach of the divine 
Agni in human form leading Sita. Agni guarantees the 
purity of Sita, who is but Goddess Laksmi in human 
form. Divine Gandharvas and Vidyadharas etc. sing 
behind the curtain, and Rama and Sita go in for their 
coronation, Agni showing them the way while Bibhisapa 
and Laksmana sing the praise of Rama. Finally the 
crowned Rama enters with Sita and informs all of his 
coronation through God’s will at the hands of his father 
though long dead,, Agni tells Rama of the approach 
of Bharata and Satrughna and the subjects' pf Rama as 
well as Mahendra and other gods to gfeet Rama. The 
usual epilogue brings the play to its close. 

Deviations.. poet has very closely followed 

the Rdmayana. The manner of crossing the ocean 
through divided waters, as in crossing the river in the 
Bal, is the peculiar invention of our poet. The setting 
of fire to Lanka by Hanuman is not referred to in the 
drama. Prof. Ghatak states that the conversation between 
Laksmi and Ramacandra even before Ravapa’s abduction 
of Sita is a departure from the Rdmdyavtxi but we have 
not been able to find the particular reference in the Ahh. 

Type of drama. This play belongs to the variety 
Ndtaha which is thus defined in the Sdhityadarpana 
(Vi. 7-11): 

sna% i 


1 12, p. 40, 
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TTsri^^d^TRfj srami^ i 
%^s«T f^T%?ft gx igni'iraiq# Jra: ii 
q;^ «?st JSfTTt <?af gr i 

affS^ir aP3T: qsxaif 11 

q^qr g^r: ^x^sqTS^rssqr: i 
jft5®ST5r5Rni 3 cPCT #^?FR[.ll 

It will be found that the Ahh conforms in general to the 
requirements of a Ndtaka as stated in various works on 
dramaturgy. The plot is pmhhyata, the hero is 
dhiroddtta, and the main sentiment is Vira. To the main 
story of the coronation of Rama is added the secondary 
incident (pataka) of Sugrlva-kathS. There are also a 
number of pravelakas. 

Sentiments etc. The main sentiment is Vira 
( heroic ), — mainly Yuddha-Vira. The wailings of 
Sugrlva, Ahgada, etc., and Sita’s miserable condition 
supply us with Karuna ( pathetic ) ; the appearance of 
Varuna and Agni, as also the description of the fire-ordeal 
belong to Adhhuta ( wonderful ) ; the scenes between 
Ravana and Slta provide Bhaydnaka (fearful). The 
Purnopamd in VI. 2, Svahhdvokti (II. 21 ), 
Aprastutapraiamsd ( III. 19 ), Ullekha ( I. 25 ), Utpreksd 
(I. 22), Upamd and Rupaka (IV. 3), and Upamd 
( IV. 18 ) are some of the instances of various figures of 
speech used in this play. 













5RT%»iq>T I 

m.qii 

The following figures about the ocean are particularly 
notable, as the Abh is probably the only play in 
our group in which Alamkdras concerning the ocean 
occur ; 


■ 
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JErf^qf^s JERTH: 118.^11 



^f^«i5fn^sr q l i qq wT 
l^qRr^ qT5(ora<^?^T5i; «8.?«;ii 


Critical remarks. The first act in which Valin meets 
with his death at the hands of Rama and “ dies on the 
stage is a little tragedy by itself ” according to 
Dr. Winternitz.^ But this is not so, as Valin is not 
the hero. That the Abh is the earlier work between 
the two “ Rama plays ” is suggested by Dr. Sarup and 
Mr. V. Rama3^a, and our tests for the chronological order 
of these plays also confirm the view.’ Possibly the play 
was written in haste to be complete in time for the 
celebration of some coronation, and hence the poet has 
effected no innovations over the epic in the plot, and 
there is nothing in this play “ comparable to the scene in 
the statue gallery nor is there the same delicacy in 
portraying the characters of Rama and Slta’’.“ Yet it is 
not so dreary a summary of the epic as Dr. Keith would 
have us believe, nor is Rama ‘ the ruthless warrior ’ as 
suggested by Dr. Woolner.‘ The peculiar trait of Bhasa 
of investing each character with special and distinguishing 
voices so that persons may differentiate between the 
speakers without actually seeing them on account of their 
voices is found in this play in common with the other 
plays of the group. Some families are represented as 
possessing similar voice peculiarities. Similarly the 
characters of Bhasa know what passes in others’ minds 
from a mere glance at their faces. Other common 
features are the description of the fight by three 
Vidyadharas, the appearance of Agni and Varuna on the 
stage in human form, etc. The song in this play forms 
an important element as it is found in Gandharvas, 
Apsarasas, Vidyadharas etc., singing the praise of Visnu. 


t Problems, p. 112. 2 Sarup, Thirteen Trwandrtm Plays, Volume 2, 

p. 14:4 nl ; V. Bamayya, QJMS, 17, p. 180 ; Supra p. 121, 3 Wooluer and Sarup, 
Thirteen Trivandrum Pl^s, Volume 2, p. 144. 4 Keitli, SP, p. 105; Woolner, 

TMrtem Trwcmdnm Plays, Volume 2, p, 144, 


Plainly, speaking, Rama's justification for killing Valin is 
neither satisfactory nor : convincing. As the fight of 
Rsvana, is only described and its actual representation 
is avoided; Prof. Pisharoti thinks that this drama may be 
from a different hand from the writer of the Uru, the Pratf 
ot the It may be pointed out that in the Uru also 

there is a mere description of the fight, and the Abh 
contains death in the first act. It is not necessary for 
the poet to take up every opportunity of depicting death 
on the stage to justify his authorship of the plays in this 
group. Another confirmation for the view that our text 
has been badly mangled and that the verse quoted by 
Abhinavagupta may have formed a part of this play is 

which occurs as a prose passage. It is clear that the line 
is a part of a stanza, the other half seems to be lost. The 
text is not perfect and does not yield a satisfactory 
meaning ; some additional passage is necessary to 
complete the. sense. On this analogy also the exclusion 
or the disappearance of the verse quoted by Abhinava- 
gupta, appears, quite; plausible.® The contrast between 
the, attitudes of Sugriva ( I. 8) and Valin ( I. 9) to each 
, ,oth.er is brought out in a single verse : 

Bibhisaria’s parting advice is quite suitable for every man 
of action; ( III. 25 ) : 

^ ^ am I 

Implicit obedience to the elder even in contravention of 
personal convictions and Dharma, which is the key-note 
of Laksmana’s character is beautifully brought out in 
VII. 4:’ 


1 Am, 5, pp. 245-246, n4. 2 See Supra pp. 45-47. The Abh (Act 11, 

p. 27) contains the expression ^ ^ ^ItRsJ^in common with the Dgh (p. 69) 

and the Prat (p. 30) ; and the expression I (p, 27) 

immediately follovdng the above, similar to the Pv (p. 24 fdtWI 

I signifying thereby common authorship and authorship of Bhasa, Cf. 
also Sukthankar. ABI, 4, pp, 174, 184, 185, 186. 



'The description of Rama being the cause of everything, 
still praying to Varuna for his purpose ( ^ gBTtonjji: 

Hg'nncf: ), is nicely put ( IV. 14 ). Charming is this 
description of the sunset ( IV. 23 ) : 

sriwili 

There is a marked tendency in this play for the use of 
Yamakas and alliterations in the prose passages as well 
as in verses, which is natural in an earlier work of the 
poet, when more attention is paid to the outward form 
and every attempt is made for the sound-effect. Cf. p. 3 

P- 65.... 

I and 

1.1.7; IL 4. 6. 10; VI. 13. The transverse curtain 
seems to have been used in this play in Act I. 

BALA-CARITA. 

Title, The play gets its name from the subject 
matter it deals with, viz. the feats ( carita) of the boy 
(bala) K.rsn'3,, 

Plot, The stage-manager after reciting the 
benedictory stanza in praise of Narayana begins to 
address the audience when Narada, the wanderer of the 
sky, descends on the stage. He finds no pleasure in the 
ever quiet serial regions ; he is fond of music and of sowing 
seeds of discord, which give him pleasure. That divine 
sage Narada is on his way to pay respects to Narayana 
who was just then born of DevakI to slay Kamsa. He 
finds Devaki walking slowly towards Vasudeva, carrying 
the newly born babe in her arms. Having thus seen the 
sprouting of the seed of discord in the form of the baby 
Krsna, Narada returns to his abode Brahmaloka, after 
circumambulating Lord Narayana. Then begins the 
main scene of the first act with Devaki entering with a 
child in her hands. Karhsa had already killed her six 
sons and hence she is much anxious for the life of the 
new babe. Vasudeva finds the child in her arms as the 
death of Kamsa incarnate. Devaki entrusts the child to 
her husband to be carried away, so that it may be saved 
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from the clutches of Kamsa. It was midnight, all were 
asleep, and Vasudeva himself does not know where he is 
going to take the child when Devaki delivers it to him. 
Then he asks Devaki to go inside, and proceeds on his 
way with the child outside the gates of Mathura. There 
is pitch darkness and Vasudeva is able to see his way 
through the light cast by the lustre of the child. Further 
on, he finds the river Jumna in flood and is perplexed 
for a minute, but decides to enter the flood, when lo I 
the waters stand parted yielding him a passage. Having 
crossed Jumna he reaches the cowherds’ quarters and 
thinks of waiting at the foot of the Nyagrodha tree till 
dawn. His friend Nanda Gopa, however, is seen lament- 
ing nearby with the dead body of his baby daughter in his 
hand. At the sound of his voice, Vasudeva calls out to 
his friend Nanda Gopa by name, but the latter feels 
afraid lest some Raksasa or ghost be calling him. Nanda 
Gopa later recognizes Vasudeva and formal greetings 
pass between the two. On Vasudeva’s pressing Nanda 
Gopa to tell the truth, Nanda Gopa informs him of 
the death of his new-born daughter, and his coming away 
with the child without the knowledge of his wife Yasoda in, 
order not to worry his tribesmen, ih view of the Indrayajna 
festival the next day. After some persuasion and reminding 
of the previous obligations, Nanda Gopa agrees to keep 
Vasudeva’s child with him. Through the greatness 
of the divine child there rises a column of water and 
Nanda Gopa has his purificatory bath therewith, 
Nanda Gopa then takes the child in his arms but finds it 
too heavy even for a very strong man like himself, and on 
Vasudeva’s suggestion offers prayers to the child and it 
becomes of normal weight. The five divine weapons and 
Garu da appear on the stage, pay their homage to the 
Lord, and decide to be born in Gokula in the guise of 
herdsmen. Assuring Vasudeva that the child will be 
properly cared for, Nanda Gopa sets out to go back. 
Vasudeva also thinks of returning to Mathura when he 
hears a cry which later proves to be that of the baby 
which was not really dead. So he takes up the baby, finds 
the Jumna fordable as before, and having crossed the 
river and the city-gates, enters the prison walls with the 
intention of telling everything, to Devaki and consoling 
her, ( Act I ), . 
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Kamsa meets with ill-omens such as the t^mbl ng 
tlown of mansion-tops through earthquake etc. lie also 
seeTstrange visionl Young Cdnddla women appear 
Sore Bm and ask him to get married with them. 
Kamsa is afraid, but after a time 

disaooear. Then comes on the stage Curse, namea 
Vajrabahu, emanated from Madhuka, in a tern ® 
torih in hand, and he declares his intention 
heart of Kamsa. .He disappears as suddenly as he had 
pome Id Kamsa tries f . sleep , but s.m gets .Uusmns 
Curse comes again with his associates but Kumsa s 
RajasrI obstructs their entry. Curse tells hw of Vispu s 
order and she retires. Curse then embraces Kamsa and 
enters Kamsa’s body and disappears. Kamsa suddenly 
wakes up and calls his portress. To f ® 

portress replies that none had entered the p • 

Kamsa calls Balak!, the chamberlain, ^ ® 

to consult the astrologers with regard to Jhe particula 
ill-omens, such as storms, earthquakes, shooting stars. 
BalakI returns with the information that the ^ 

the birth of a divine being. It is further learnt that 
DevakI gave birth to a daughter.^ Kamsa sends for 
Vasudeva to get the correct news with regard _to the sex 
of the child. Vasudeva tells Kamsa that a female child 
was born to DevakI. In spite of Devakf s Protests K^sa 
orders the child to be brought before him to be killed. 
Kamsa feels some regard for the child after seeing it, but 
ultimately catches hold of it and strikes it agamst tte 

Kamsa-stone. The child bursts into two, one half falls to 

A^^rouXnd the other rises into the sky, transformed 
into Goddess Kartyayani. Then enters Kartyayani wi 
her weapons, all of whom declare their mission to kdl 
Kamsa, and finally decide to be in the ghosa in the fo 
oi herdsmen, and make their exit. Kanasa then. P^og^ses 
to perform Santi on a grand scale in ord^ to ward oflf the 
evil effects of bad omens, visions, etc. (Act 11 ). 

The interlude informs us of some of the feats of Krspa 
since his stay in Gokula, which signalized an increase m 
the happiness of the herdsmen ; freedom from disease in the 
cattle, and the appearance of 

The killing of PQtana by sucking her blood ; kdling Sakata 
by a single kick ; the killing of the demons Yamala-and 

Arjuna standing in the form of trees by passing- e 



mortar to which he was tied by his mother between them 
and thus smashing the trees to pieces ; killing Dhenuka in 
the guise of an ass by throwing him by his hind legs at 
the palmyra tree ; and killing KesI who came in the 
guise of a horse by riding over him : are the feats 
mentioned of the child who was named Damodara. 
Damodara and his elder brother, Sahkarsaria, prepare for 
Halllsaka dance with the Gopa damsels. The main scene 
opens with the aged cowherd and a number of Gopa 
youths and maidens, after whom enter Damodara, 
Sahkarsana and young Gopas. Music is sounded and all 
engage "in Hallisaka, the old man being content with 
witnessing the frolic. Some time after it, it is learnt 
that a demon named Aristarsabha has entered the place. 
Sahkarsana and the Gopa "youths and maidens retire to 
the hillock nearby to witness the fight of Damodara with 
the demon in the form of the wicked bull. After a wordy 
war between them, Aristarsabha is convinced of the 
divinity of the boy by his own inability to shake the child 
though standing on one foot. However, thinking that he 
would get heavens if killed by Visnu, he offers to fight and 
Damodara throws him down. Aristarsabha falls down 
dead covered all over with blood. Damaka enters and 
greets Damodara and informs^ him that Sahkarsana has 
gone to the Jumna on hearing that Kaliya has come up 
there. Damodara replies by stating that he himself is 
going to suppress the pride of that lord of serpents. 
(Act HI). 

At the sight of Damodara ready to fight with Kaliya, 
the Gopa damsels are afraid and ask him not to enter the 
waters and request Sahkarsana to prevent Damodara 
from entering the abode of Kaliya. Sahkarsana consoles 
them saying that Kaliya is afraid and is bowing low to 
approaching Krsna. Damodara enters the pool. The 
aged cowherd and Sahkarsana watch the fight and find 
Kaliya subdued and Kpsna standing on the body\ Then 
enters Damodara catching hold of Kaliya. Damodara 
plays the Halllsaka dance on Kaliya’s body and collects 
flowers from the trees. Kaliya offers some resistance but 
comes to know the divinity of the boy, when he finds the 
fiery poison emitted by him quite impotent to kill the 
boy. Kaliya then craves for the mercy of the Lord, 
Damodara orders him to leave the waters of the Jumna 
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saying that Gar uda would no longer trouble him on 
account of the divine foot-prints on Kaliya’s body. Kailya 
withdraws his poison and retires from the pool with his 
retinue. Damodara offers the flowers to the Gopis. A 
messenger from Kamsa comes with the news of the 
celebration of the Dhanurmaha festival at Mathura and 
asks Damodara to attend the ceremony with his followers. 
In view of the divine mission (of killing Kamsa) 
Damodara and Sahkarsana agree to start for Mathura. 
(Act IV). 

Kamsa is awaiting the arrival of Damodara and 
Sahkarsana and is determined to have them smashed by 
his wrestlers. Dhruvasena periodically goes out and 
brings him news of the feats of the two heroes after their 
entry into Mathura. DSmodara attacked the washermen 
and got clothes, and killed the great elephant Utpalhpida 
sent against him. After entering the main streets,' 
Damodara took the scents and- perfumes from the hands of 
the hunch-backed MadanikS, anointed his body with them 
and then made her body straight by massaging ; he further 
got flowers from the florists and decorated himself with 
them ; then he proceeded towards the armoury, killed the 
keeper and brpke the bow kept there, and was on his way 
to the audierice hall. Hearing all this, Kaihsa gets 
flurried and orders Canilra and MuStika, the wrestlers, to 
fight with Damodara and Sahkarsana, and goes to the 
palace to witness the fight. He reminds the prize-fighters 
to do their utmost to discharge their obligations. Kamsa 
then sends for Damodara and Sahkarsana and after their 
entry the duels begin. Damodara and Sahkarsana fight 
respectively with Canura and Mustika and kill them. 
Then Damodara ascends the mansion, catches Kamsa by 
the head and strikes him down dead. Kamsa’s army 
is up in arms against Damodara and Sahkarsana. 
Sankarsana goes out to meet the army. But Vasudeva 
enters and informs the citizens of Mathura that both the 
youths are his own sons. Damodara and Sahkarsana 
make their salutations to their father and he blesses them. 
The dead bodies are removed and the old king Ugrasena 
is ordered to be released from the prison and is crowned 
king of Mathura. The divine music is sounded, and it 
rains flowers to honour the destroyer of Kamsa. King 
Ugrasen^ is brought on the stage and finally there appears 



Narada. Damodara offers him and The 

divine sage identifies Damodara with Narayana, pays his 
respects to the Lord and goes back to the heavens. The 
usual epilogue ends the play. (Act V). 

Deviations. As the precise source of the Bal is not 
known, it cannot be stated to what extent the poet is 
indebted to the oral traditions about Krsna. The miracle 
of the divided waters is the poet’s invention as found in 
the Abh.i Dr. Winternitz says that some of the miraculous 
incidents are found embodied in so late a work as the 
Premasdgara this shows that most probably they are 
invented by the author of the play especially as they are not 
found recorded in the Pur anas or the Harivamia. Non- 
mention of Radha and the absence of the erotic element 
take the Bal to a very early period.® In the story as we 
get it in the Mbh and the Purdnas, Krsna is stated as 
the eighth issue ; the daughter of Nanda Gopa is not 
apparently dead at first. The miracles of the light 
emanating from the child, of the divided waters, and of 
the waters rushing out of the ground, — which are some of 
the feats of Kysna, are not found in the accounts of Krsna 
as we have them in the Harivamia, the Purdnas^ and the 
Mbh. 

Type of drama. The Bdl is a Ndfaka, based on a 
prakhydta plot, the hero being dhiroddtta. Though 
there are some female characters in the play, there is no 
heroine and no ^rngdra. In showing the fights, struggles 
and deaths on the stage, the Bdl contravenes the direct 
prohibitions of the text-books on dramaturgy. 
Sankarsana-kathd serves as the secondary incident 
(patdkd) to the main story of the adventures of child 
Krsna. 

Sentiments etc. The main sentiment is Vira, and 
there are found at various places Adbhuta ( the appearance 
of the various weapons, as also some of the supernatural 
feats of Krsna ) ; Karuna ( Devaki’s lamentation ) ; 
Raudra and Bhaydnaka ( Kamsa’s visions, terrible 
explosions, etc. ) ; Hdsya ( the old cowherd ) ; Sdnta and 
Bhdkti (general devotion for Narayana^ Visnu ) ; etcl 
It may be stated in general that excepting Brngdra, there 

2 Of. Konow, 14, d9, p. 234 ; Weller, Introduction, 
German translation, p. 13 ; Woolner and Sarup, Thirteen Trivomdrum Plays, Volume 
2, p. 109 ; Winternitz, CE, December 1924, p. 331. ^ 
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is the play of every other sentiment in this play. The 
well-known simile about darkness, vfz., 

ntrr II 

is originally from this play ( I. 15). The language is 
most simple. According to Dr. Winternitz, “ the Sanskrit 
is so plain and clear that it might be recommended as a 
first reading to the beginners in Sanskrit.”* The verse 
is also simple and there are no elaborate figures of speech 
in this play. \ 

Critical remarks. The Bal has, like the Pane, 
song and dance introduced in it for the sake of popular 
appeal and we get a glimpse into the life of the cowherds. 
Some general festivities such as the Indramaha and 
Dhanurmaha are referred to in the play. The spirited 
heroes, Damodara and Sankarsana, remind one of 
Abhimanyu in the Pane. The appearance of the weapons 
is met with in the Dv, and Narada in the Avi. The low 
caste' women. Curse etc. in the second act of the Bal 
remind one of the similar scene in the Macbeth (Act 1. 
scene 3 ). The whole pastoral atmosphere in the cottages 
of the cowherds with all their songs and dance in the third 
act of the Bdl is similar to that painted in the second and 
third scenes in the fourth Act of the Winter's Tale. When 
Kamsa is nearing his doom, his RajasrI leaves him ( Bdl, 
Act II. pp. 24-25 ) ; similarly lady Lanka leaves Ravana 
in the Ahh ( Act Y. 4, 5, p. 60 ). A curious blend of 
ferocity and mildness, as noticed by Dr. Woolner, is to be 
met with in this play.* Thus, e. g. a dead child left on 
the ground revives ( Act I. p. 20 ) ; it is crushed against 
stone but it rises up before our eyes (Act II. p. 31); 
Aristarsabha though slain on the stage and Kaliya though 
hauled out of his pool, feel themselves honoured in that 
the Lord Krsna Himself was dealing with them (Act III, 
p. 46 ; Act IV. pp. 53-54 ). The excitement consequent 
on the slaughter of Kamsa is soon quietened ( Act V. 
pp. 64, 66). Somewhat analogous to this is the device, 
already noted in the Uru, of raising the passions to the 
highest pitch, to the breaking point so to speak, and then 
to find some outward diversion to bring down the tension. 


t BEBIf 5, p. 10. 2 TMrtem Trivmdrtm Flays, Volume 2, p. 111. 
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The same high regard is found for the Brahmanas that 
is the peculiar feature of the plays of this group. The 
effects of darkness are described in 1. 16 and III. 19, 
the latter of which is bound to appeal to the cowherds. 
Devakl’s condition after entrusting her child to Vasudeva 
is happily described in I, 13 : 

«i*n ^ %nf?rT ii 

11. 13 lays down the general rule of conduct at the same 
time indicating the momentary nature of the kingly 
whims ; 

The tendency to use alliteration and yamakas is found 
in this play also, though to a small extent. Cf. I. 6 ; 

5(rf?r5R[sn sTOfm i II.6! i 1.8: srm- 

«?orPT I v.7:...f5i^fgfl, a gfgm gfsspn^r i 

That the use of the RangaBrsa and Rangapuha was 
required for the staging of the last act has already been 
dealt with while describing Bhasa’s stage. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THIRTEEN BHASA PLAYS {Continued). 

As compared with the plays considered in the last 
Chapter, those that are dealt with in the present Chapter 
may be said to show somewhat successful attempts of the 
poet in executing dramas proper. The prologues 
themselves bear ample testimony, as in all the plays in 
this Chapter both the stage-manager and his mistress are 
to be met with. In ‘the earlier plays, only the staple- 
manager appears, his assistant in addition appearing 
only in the Abh and the Uru. The Svapna has only the 
stage-manager in the prologue, but there are strong 
grounds to presume that the prologue in the Svapna has 
not been faithfully preserved. 

AVIMARAKA. 

Title. The play gets its name from its hero who is 
called Avimaraka though his name was Visnusena, 
because of his being the killer of (maraka) the demon 
who had assumed the form of a goat {axn). Cf. 
Avi, II. 9. 

Plot. The stage-manager recites the benedictory 
stanza in praise of Narayana and calls his wife, who 
expresses a desire to go with him to the public garden for 
some religious function. That very moment it is learnt 
that the princess was in the garden and that the elephant 
was in rut. So the stage-manager tells his wife to wait 
till the princess left the garden as there were placed 
sentries all around. Then they both leave the stage, and 
the main scene opens with king Kuntibhoja entering with 
his retinue. The king has a daughter who has attained 
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tbe marriageable age and hence he is always in search 
of a suitable match for his daughter. He sends for his 
queen and after her arrival opens the subject of the 
marriage, stating that marriages are to be entered into 
after considering the question from all its aspects. Some 
noise is heard behind the curtain and the queen feels 
anxious about her daughter, who had gone to the public park. 
Kaunjayana, the minister, enters the stage dilating on the 
worries and dangers of his high office, and approaches 
the King and the Queen. He tells of the mad elephant 
rushing towards the chariot of the princess and of her 
rescue at the hands of some unknown youth, who is then 
attacked by the elephant. Kaunjayana spins a lengthy 
yarn of the . affair and is often asked to be precise and 
relevant. He tells that Bhutika arrived on the spot in 
the meanwhile and the princess was immediately rushed 
out to the palace. On enquiries, Kaunjayana learns that 
the unknown youth proclaims himself to be a low-caste 
person, at which the queen remarks that a low-borri 
person cannot have such a compassionate nature. Just 
then, Bhutika who had gone to get particulars about the 
rescuer of Kurangi, the princess, enters the stage and 
he also feels certain that the person is concealing his 
identity. He confirms Kaunjayana’s account and , further 
tells that, after rescuing the princess, the youth at once 
left the place as if feeling shy and uncomfortable at the 
praise showered on him. Bhutika managed to tie down 
the elephant in its stable and proceeded to the residence 
bf the youth. The divine splendour, sweet tongue, martial 
valour, delicacy, and strength of the youth convinced 
Bhutika that the young ‘ man is not low-born. Bhutika 
further informs the king that he learnt of the youth being 
yet unmarried and that the youth’s father also was quite 
noble and royal in appearance. The king orders further 
investigations to be made in connection with the young 
man and resumes the question of Kurangi’s marriage. 
He seeks the advice of the ministers as to what steps he 
should take in regard to the messenger from Kasiraja, 
and Bhutika advises to act as it best suits the time and 
occasion. Kaunjayana, however, mentions that out of 
the numerous suiters, Kasiraja and Sauviraraj a only were 
related to the royal family, being the brothers-in-law of 
the king himself ; so in the choice between the two, the 
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king himself, continues Kaunjkyana, is the best judge. 
But the king asks for his frank opinion from Bhdtika and 
he votes in favour of Sauviraraja as the latter was, in 
addition, the brother of the queen. The king also 
indicates his preference for Sauviraraja ; and on the king 
enquiring as to why no envoy has been sent subsequently 
by Sauviraraja, Bhutika informs that both Sauviraraja and 
his son are reported to have disappeared ; no cause is 
known, the ministers rule there and no one is granted entry 
into the royal palace there. The king, orders further 
investigations in this matter also and asks what message 
should be sent to the ambassador from KasirSja. 
Kaunjayana says that the ambassador should be honoured 
and the decision should be postponed. Just then the 
beating of the drum announces the time for the royal 
bath ; and the king has further to console Kurahgi and 
meet his subjects. While he prepares to go he refers to 
the, heavy burden and onerous duties of the king. ( Act I ) : 

?f!fl g*!; dlsfq snl%r5?T; 

The interlude introduces us to Vidusaka, the 
Brahmana friend of the hero, who informs us that 
Avimaraka, ever since he saved the princess from the 
tusker, has fallen deeply in love with her. A maidservant 
in the Sauvira household fools Vidusaka and disappears 
with his ring. The whole scene is full of boisterous 
humour. Then enters Avimaraka, brooding over the 
beauty of the princess. The more he tries to forget her 
the more ardently does the memory return to him. 
Meanwhile, the princess Kurahgi also is in a similar 
plight and her nurse and the maid Nalinika after knowing 
her love-lorn condition decide to visit the young man’s 
abode. On their way a divine voice tells them of the 
youth being of high noble birth, and that encourages 
them in their mission. They find Avimaraka alone and 
engaged in meditating on the princess. They tell him 
of the unhappy, pitiable condition of Kurahgi and invite 
him to the Kanyapura in disguise at night, to save the 
life of the princess. This gladdens Avimaraka an4 
infuses new spirit in him. He learns the details of the 
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Kahyapura, the guard placed there, etc. from therh. 
They give him a ring to convince him of their bonafides. 
He asks them to wait for him at midnight, and the nurse 
and Nalinika depart. Vidusaka as usual comes back 
home at the fall of night. He has heard in the market 
place- of the visit of the maids from the royal household 
to Avimaraka’s house. Avimaraka informs him of the 
whole affair and of his appointment that night, and asks 
for his consent. Vidusaka presses Avimaraka not to go 
alone on the dangerous mission, but at last allows him 
to go. He suggests that they both should wait till the 
appointed hour in a friend’s house in the city. Avimaraka 
agrees and decides that after meals he should enter his 
sleeping chamber and secretly slip out of it to the friend’s 
house in the city. , As it was sunset and time for his night 
bath, Avimaraka gets up on being called by his maid. 
The cover of darkness over the whole world presents 
everything to him as if in a changed dress. ( Act. II ). 

The same evening that the nurse and Nalinika 
had gone to meet Avimaraka, Kurahgi and her two 
maids, Vilasini and Magadhika, enter the stage and after 
some conversation which discloses that Kurahgi was 
indisposed, they all go up the royal terrace where a bed 
for Kurahgi has been prepared. She, however, rests on 
a stone-slab and learns from the conversation between 
the maids that the envoy from Kasiraja, who had come 
for asking Kurahgi in marriage, has been sent back along 
with Bhutika, and that the marriage has been postponed as 
the queen feels that her daughter is still young and 
hence the separation would be unbearable. This is a 
happy news for Kurahgi. Then Nalinika comes on the 
scene after visiting Avimaraka and tells the princess in 
her ears of the success of her mission, and suggests that 
the youth seems to be born of noble family. This 
satisfies the princess, who then enters the inner 
apartments, with Nalinika to serve her. Avimaraka in 
the guise of a thief, sword in one hand and rope in the 
other, then enters the stage and engages in a long 
monologue in which he describes the city at night, step 
by step according as he comes on different spots. Thus, 
in darkness he meets the city-guards on the way, hears 
somq music, comes across the light in the market place, 
meets a thief, rests awhile in the gambling house, and 
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stands before the royal palace. He finds Kapisirsas at 
various places on the palace walls, throws his rope up 
which gets fixed to a monkey-head and with the help of 
the rope, ascends to the top of the palace wall. The same 
rope helps him to descend, and then he throws it in the 
elephant’s stable. Walking a little distance, he finds the 
MandakinI, Daruparvata, Upasthanagrha and finally 
reaches the Kanyapura Prasada. He sees much woodwork 
therein, finds the windows quite near the ground 
and ascends it. Coming across the mechanical door 
referred to by the nurse and Nalinika, he opens it 
by the magic key and effects his entry into the Kanyapura 
Prasada. Then he throws away the thief’s clothes 
and his girdle and dons his usual dress, and presents 
hirnself before Nalinika, who was waiting for him. The 
princess is half asleep and Nalinika goes to awaken 
her, but Avimaraka stops her. Kurangl in , the same 
semi-drowsy state asks Nalinika tp embrace her. Nalinika 
tells Avimaraka to embrace the princess in her stead 
and she herself massages the body of the princess. 
The princess gives a loving embrace to the person 
standing, but finds a second one massaging her body. 
She at once opens her eyes when Nalinika utters 
something in her ears. Kurahgi stands abashed and 
exclaims that her reputation is spoilt. But Avimaraka 
pacifies her. The nurse then enters and informs that the 
beds were ready inside and asks Nalinika to direct 
Avimaraka and Kurangi to that place. Nalinika 
accordingly requests Avimaraka and leads them both to 
the sleeping-chamber, (Act III). 

The interlude explains that Avimaraka stayed in the 
apartment of the princess for a year. But afterwards 
everything was discovered. The king came to learn of the 
presence of some youth in the Kanyapura Prasada, 
stiffened the guard and restricted and prohibited the 
entrants to the apartments of the princess. AvimSraka, 
finding his stay in the palace most risky, made good 
his escape. At this sudden separation the princess 
became exceedingly disconsolate. Seized with fear and 
shame on the one hand and the pang of separation 
on the other, she was withering like a helpless creeper. 
All -the maids shared in her sorrows and tried to 
console her. The only relieving factor was that 


Avimaraka could leave the palace in safety. The main 
scene opens with AvirnSraka wending his way, grieving on 
account of Kurahgl and her hapless condition. He is 
physically troubled by the excessive heat of the sun 
which was burning the whole world. Avimaraka feels 
much exhausted through his exertions, heat, and want of 
food, and is unable to proceed any further. Thoughts 
of suicide enter his mind but drowning is rejected as being 
contrary to the religious precepts. He finds a forest- 
conflagration nearby and enters it to offer the oblation of 
his life, but, lo ! the fire does not burn him ; on the other 
hand it becomes cool like the Malaya winds and embraces 
him as a father does his son. Then he comes across a 
high precipice and decides to end his life by throwing 
himself down below, and engages himself in bath, 
meditation and other preliminary rites suitable for the 
occasion, A Vidyadhara couple enters the spot on its way 
to the Malaya mountain. Meghanada and Saudamini ( the 
husband and wife) have started from Manasa lake 
and coming across various places descend there on the 
mountain to rest awhile, and collect flowers, etc. They 
find Avimaraka engaged in meditation, and the latter sees 
them when he attempts suicide. In reply to Avimaraka’s 
enquiry, Meghanada tells all about himself and his wife 
and then naturally asks Avimaraka to give his own 
particulars. The latter’s replies being not sufficiently 
satisfactory he resorts to his magical science and comes 
to know thereby of Avimaraka’s parentage etc. 
Thereafter they become friends and the Vidyadhara 
offers to help Avimaraka to gain an entrance into the 
impenetrable Kanyapura. A magic ring is given 
rendering the wearer and any one touching him invisible. 
Avimaraka convinces himself of the efficacy of the ring 
and is extremely pleased. He thanks the Vidyadhara 
and the latter promises to help him at the mere thought. 
The couple then leaves for the Agastya ceremony, and 
Avimaraka starts for Vairantya. Feeling tired, Avimaraka 
rests on a stone seat, and near about under the shade 
of a tree he finds his friend Vidusaka asleep. The 
latter is searching for Avimaraka. Both are glad at 
meeting each other, and Avimaraka tells his friend 
of his recent acquisition. Without wasting any time, 
they decide to go to the Kanyapura and reach, 
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there in no time through the help of the magic ring. 
(Act IV). 

Ever since her separation from Avimaraka, Kurahgl 
is feeling much grieved, and the various means by which 
her maids try to please her add to her discomfort. The 
day on which Avimaraka starts for the Kanyapura, 
Kurahgl is again despondent and to relieve her mental 
pain she goes up to the terrace with Nalinika. The 
thunder and lightning make her long for Avimaraka, 
and she sits looking at the sky. Then enters Avimaraka 
with Vidusaka and he finds Kurahgl seated with Nalinika. 
She appears to Avimaraka much emaciated ; she has 
painted sandal-paste, etc. on her body and is shorn of 
all ornaments, etc. They both stay there invisible 
to the two maidens. Kurahgl in the meanwhile gets 
disconsolate and thinks of ending her life. She sends 
Nalinika to prepare her bath, and Nalinika leaves 
Kurahgl only after another maid arrives on the spot. 
Kurahgl sends that maid also on some mission. 
Avimaraka gets some inkling of her intention from her 
eyes full of tears, hot breath, etc. She expresses a desire 
to kill herself by fastening her upper garment tightly 
round her neck, and begins to do it but the terrible 
thunder and lightning just then thoroughly unnerve her 
and she cries out for help. Avimaraka at once puts the 
ring on his left finger which makes him visible to her and 
then he consoles and embraces her. Immediately she feels 
quite refreshed. Vidusaka tries to taunt and ridicule her 
in jest. Nalinika then arrives on the scene but is shocked 
to find the door bolted from within. Avimaraka asks 
Vidusaka to open the door. Then follow some humorous 
dialogues between Vidusaka and Cetl, and finally 
Avimaraka tactfully sends them both away. Both the 
lovers are by themselves. Avimaraka extols the beauty 
of the rain clouds and when it actually begins to shower 
in plenty, the lovers retire inside for amorous sports. 
(ActV). 

The interlude tells us that Kuntibhoja intended 
to give Kurangi in marriage to Visnusena, the son of 
Sauviraraja, who was the brother-in-law of Kuntibhoja 
and also the brother of his queen. But Sauviraraja 
was not heard of for a year, and Kasiraja had sent 
an envoy on behalf of his son for Kurangi’s hand 


in marriage. So Kuntibhoja at last made arrangements 
for Kurangi’s marriage with Kasiraja’s son and the 
marriage party had arrived in the capital of 
Kuntibhoja — all excepting Kasiraja, who was engaged in a 
sacrifice. On the day of their arrival, Kuntibhoja 
learns from the ministers of king Sauviraraja that 
their master ^ith his family had been staying in secret in 
Vairantya (capital of Kuntibhoja) for the last year, 
Kuntibhoja makes investigations through the secret 
service and is at last successful in finding him out. 
The main scene opens with King Kuntibhoja, King 
Sauviraraja and Minister Bhutika. Both the kings 
embrace each other, but on seeing Sauviraraja with 
a sorrowful face and eyes full of tears, Kuntibhoja asks 
him the reason thereof, which the former states to be the 
loss of his son. To divert his mind from the painful 
thoughts, the minister asks Sauviraraja the how and 
why of his exile. Sauviraraja then tells them the 
details of the curse which the great sage Candabhargava 
had pronounced on him. Sauviraraja was to live 
like a cdnddla for one year according to the curse, and 
that very day marked the end of the curse. Then the 
story is told how prince Visnusena came to be called 
Avimaraka on account of his killing, when quite a boy, 
a giant named Dhumaketu. Sauviraraja tells them 
that he expected that with his efficient secret service, 
Kuntibhoja could easily find out the whereabouts of 
Avimaraka ; but the minister, Bhutika, replies that all his 
efforts had so far been fruitless, and so it appeared that 
the prince was hiding somewhere through some Maya. 
The divine sage Narada who comes to know through his 
superior power of the difficulties facing Kuntibhoja and 
Sauviraraja by the disappearance of Avimaraka, arrives 
on the scene to put things right. All present pay their 
respects to the sage, whose feet have been washed and 
worshipped by the water brought on the stage. NSrada 
then calls in Sudar^ana, the mother of Jayavarman, son of 
Kasiraja. Narada tells them that Avimaraka at that time 
was staying in the same house with, them and was already 
married to Kurangl, the daughter of Kuntibhoja. He 
explains that the love-marriage was already celebrated, 
according to the Gandharva form, but for the satisfaction, 
of Kuntibhoja and. all, it is decided to perform .. the . 
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ceremony in the presence of the sacred fire. Kuntibhoja 
then tells of his difficulty, in that he had already given his 
word for the marriage of his daughter Kurahgi with 
Sudarsana’s son Jayavarman. NSrada asks him to wait 
a little and calls Sudarsana aside, and explains to 
her the divine origin of Avimaraka, who was born of 
Agni to Sudarsana herself. Sudarsana had exchanged 
her child with the dead son of her sister Sucetana. 
Then Sudarsana is told the story of the curse, 
the elephant episode, the entry of Avimaraka in the 
Kanyhpura and his escape therefrom, his attempt to 
commit suicide, the ring incident, and Avimaraka’s 
staying in the palace. Narada then finds out an agreeable 
solution that would save both Kuntibhoja and Sudarsana 
from their awkward position caused by the impossibility 
of carrying into action the previously arranged marriage 
of their respective issues. The divine sage suggests that 
Kurangi was already married to Avimaraka, and also that 
she would be rather old for Jayavarman ; so her younger 
sister Sumitra should be ofered in marriage to 
Jayavarman. Then enter on the stage Avimaraka 
in his marital dress, Kurangi, and Bhutika. Avimaraka 
feels a bit ashamed of his conduct. All are very 
happy at his sight. He pays his respects to all 
the elders present and they suitably bless him. The 
usual prayers for the happiness of the cows and the 
Brahmins and of all the subjects, and the protection 
of the whole earth by the king, bring the play to its close. 
(Act VI). 

Deviations. If, as appears likely, the main story has 
been taken by the poet from the folklore of his day 
which was afterwards recorded in the Brhatkathd and 
th& Kathd Sarit Sdgara, we find that the poet has effected 
some changes and added some particulars of a somewhat 
formal character, such as the introduction of Narada, the 
starting of Avimaraka on his dangerous mission, the 
description of the city at night, the entry of Avimaraka 
in the guise of a thief in the Kanyapura and his 
subsequent flight from it, etc.* The ring incident is of 
course the creation of the poet, and it enables him to 
make a popular appeal by recourse to magic in which 

t’ ’ See Supra, Chapter IV (S)-*-** Sources- of the'play "also lA, 1931,. pp. 
113415. ‘ — 
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the public believed in those days. The character of 
Vidusaka is exclusively the invention of Bhasa, which 
was mainly responsible for earning for him the title of 

It may be that Sahara is the exaggerated 
development of this braggart Santusta. 

Type of drama. The Avi is a full-fledged drama 
( Ndtaha ) and it will be seen that it answers the 
requirements in major details. It is a perfect comedy. 
The Anguliyaka Kathd is the secondary incident 
(patdkd)f so also is the Vidusaka Kathd. Dr, Winternitz 
takes the Avi to belong to the Prakarana type along 
with the Svapna, Pratijhd and Cdr.'^ The Avi does 
not fulfil the essential conditions of a Prakarana with 
regard to the plot, the hero, and the presence of Vita, 
Sahara, Kuttini, Ceta and others as enjoined by the 
^rngdraprakdia.^ No doubt, the nurse is there but her 
character is quite different from that expected of the 
Cetl type required in a Prakarana. The Svapna 
and Pratijhd can never be called P r ak ar an a s as 
they do not answer any special characteristic of the 
Prakaraxia. 

Sentiments etc. ^rhgdra and Hdsya are the main 
sentiments, and occasionally there are employed Karuna 
( the descriptions of Kurahgl and Avimaraka in separation ; 
their attempts at suicide, etc. ) ; Adbhuta ( meeting with 
Vidyadhara and getting the magic ring from him ; the 
story of Avimaraka’s birth ; etc.) ; Bhaydnaka (various 
trials through which Avimaraka passes before his entry 
into the Kanyapura ) ; etc. There are a number of beautiful 
similes in this play to be met with at many places. 
Special mention may be made of II. 12 ; III. 4 ; IV. 11, 
II. 13 is an Utpreksd describing the various-natured 
world, which has changed its dress as it were at the 
approach of night : 


1 Problem, p. 113 ; Tatke, MS, 5, p. 165, also takes the Avi to be &Prakaramt 
as the plot according to him, is imaginary ( ). We think the poet has 

drawn on the popular folklore. Taking the plot to be the poet’s creation, however, 
the Avi does not answer many of the requirements of a Prakarana as stated 
above, Cf. the definition of a Prakarana given in this chapter later on under 
**Oarudatta (d) Type of Drama.” 2 Of. BhavajoraM^ana, GOS, No, 46, p, 242 lines 
18-19, 
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This is how darkness is described ( III. 4) : 

g%5ifsn(n:sif^»n%f*^*n5n; i 
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“ The poetic merit of o/trs,” observes Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri, “ is here [ i. e. in the Avil embedded with that 
of madhurya and prasdda at suitable places.’” There are 
a number of and other figures in prose 

as well as in verse ; a mere glance at the list of subhmitas 
appended towards the end, will reveal many fine 
illustrations from the Avi as well as other dramas in 
our group. Hence references to those passages are 
deemed unnecessary. 

Critical Remarks. The first act of this play 
reminds one of the similar domestic scene in the Pratijnd 
(Act II). The queen’s natural feelings are skilfully 
brought out. The third act consists of a lengthy 
monologue which supplies us with a realistic description 
of the city at night. This is probably the only play in 
this group where there are so many verses devoted to the 
descriptions of nature. We get much information about 
the court-life, the duties of the king (I. 12 ) and the 
heavy responsibilities of the ministers ( L 5 ). The 
description of the different parts of the palace and the 
strictly guarded Kanyapura are found to conform strictly 
to the rules laid down in that respect by Kautilya. The 
laying out of the city as also of the market-place, 
residences, etc. in different quarters, the gaming-house, 
the city-guards and the palace-guards etc. tell us much 
about the life of those days. We shall deal with the 
sociological conditions of the period at some length 
later on, and the above points will be fully considered 
there. It is shown that there are many similarities and 
parallelisms between this play and the Romeo and Juliet.^ 
Kirata, however, states that the minister Kauhjayana in 
the Avi reminds him of Polonius from the HamleV 


t Avii preface, p. 1. % VJY, 1917, pp. 161-168. 3 Marathi trans., Intr., 

176. . . 
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Prof. Devdhar charges the poet with having stooped “ to 
write of the importunate longings of the flesh that drive 
young people to illicit ways ” in the Avi.^ It is to be. 
noted in this connection that the nurse and Nalinika 
enter the residence of Avimaraka, only after they are 
convinced by the divine voice that Avimaraka is not 
in reality what he outwardly appeared to be (11,5). 
The king and his miriisters are also shown to be in doubt 
as to how a number of noble qualities could be found, 
in a mere out-caste youth. Kurahgl is depicted as a 
god-fearing maiden, acting according to the moral rules 
of conduct of those days. She is afraid of her character 
and good name being spoiled (p. 40 ? ^ i). The 

maids, however, tell her of the divine voice and then she 
consents. We are further to take into consideration 
that the Gandharva form of marriage was prevalent in those 
days. ' Still Avimaraka is shown feeling a bit ashamed for 
his conduct in not following the more recognized form of 
marriage ; in ;the presence of fire (107 ). The love, that is 
shown to exist between the couple is not the fleeting, 
vagary of the flesh, but constant and everlasting. The 
explanations of Narada and his approval of the 
marriage should leave no shadow of doubt in our mind 
as to the righteousness of the love affair. Narada further 
advises the solemnization of the marriage on a grand 
scale with the fire as the witness. So, we have no 
hesitation in overruling the objections of Prof. Devdhar' 
and we declare the Avi as a drama of pure love. The 
secret visit of Avimaraka to the Kanyapura at the dead of 
night is “ preparatory to the Gandharva marriage between 
the lovers and could be construed as imparting the moral 
that even men of heroic type and of sterling character are 
in danger of being lured by , the siren temptation of 
cupid, and that one should be well guarded against such 
temptations”.” The presence of the erotic element which 
is absent in other plays of the group may be justified on 
the ground that the play is the product of the poet’s 
youth, and he was not dealing with grand themes such as 
the epic generally presented. Dr. Raja declares the Avi 
to be decidedly a weak imitation of the Mdlati-Madhava 
in diction, plot and characters.® The fact that 

1: p. 6d. 2. Dr, G, Sastri, Pratima, Intr., p. 36 ; Critical Study . 

p, 76. IS ^JJ,2,p.m . . 


Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra, which is placed not later than 
the fourth century A. D., definitely refers to the Avi is 
strongly against Dr. Raja’s assertion, as Bhavabhuti, the 
author of the Maloti Madhava, is certainly not earlier 
than the seventh century A. D.* Internal evidence also 
does not support the view ; it is almost unlikely and 
against the nature of things and the accepted principles of 
human conduct and progress that the later writer should 
always show bad judgment. The relationship between 
the Car and the Mrcch is an illustration in point. 

PRATIMA. 

Title. This drama is based on the Rdmdyatta, but 
any one familiar with the epic would not be able to come 
at any particular incident that the name signifies since it 
is wholly invented by the poet. Bharata, who comes from 
the court of his maternal uncle at the urgent call from 
Ayodhya and is resting for a while outside the city, is told 
all the details of the tragic and cruel death of his father 
very skilfully through the erection of the statue-house 
( Pratimd-grha ) in which an image or life-size statue 
( pratimd ) of Dasaratha is placed along with his three 
ancestors. It is said that the statues of only dead kings 
were erected. Bharata thus learns of the sad event without 
being directly told about it, and also comes to know the 
important part played by his mother in that incident. 
The play is called the Pratimd Ndtaka or the Statue 
Drama because of the important part played by the 
statues.® Prof. Dhruva suggests that Pratimd Daiaratha 
is the original name of the drama and that the Pratimd 
is its mere contraction.® But there is no manuscript 
evidence in support of this view. 

Plot. After reciting the benedictory stanza in which 
the names of the principal dramatis personcB are 
introduced, the stage-manager calls his mistress and asks 
her to sing a song of the autumn. The mistress 


1 Of. Banerji Sastri, JBOBSy 1923, p. 65-57 ; Ohakladar, Social Life in 
Ancient India, p, 33. 2 So, Ganapati Sastri and others. Prof. D e v d h a r 

{Pratimd, Poona, 1930, Intr., p. XI) suggests that the drama may have been named 
Pratimd as Bharata “is represented as the very of Dasaratha % and very 

similar to Bama so as to create illusions on various occasions in the minds of 
Devakulika, Sumitra, Laksmana, Sita etc. PK)f. Chaphekar (Mauf, Marathi 
Weekly, Bombay Bivali Number, 1931, p. 1$) also sees the same subtle meaning in 
the “ Pratimid,^^ S Pratimd, Ahmedabad, Intr., pp. 12-13 ; also Sva^nanl Sundari, 
1923, p. 23 No. dl. 
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accordingly sings 

remarks on the Lord^' Oh Lord !”, which the 

are heard the words Oh Lord . ^ the nalace 

stage-manner leaves the stt^e. The 

MrtSss’calls the ohambLain and asks him to tarry up 
S preparations for the coronnon of Rama. 

He reohes that everything was already ^ranged,— 
the ro-s^l umbrella, the consecration waters, and the sacred 

chair wer? ready; His Holiness Vasistha^ and ^the 

ministers and the citizens were all assembled. The 

chamberlain then hastens to the ^^J,rs^tc to 

nnrtress after ordering the preceptor and the actors etc. to 
he ready, goes to inform His Majesty that everything had 

beerarranged. Then enters Avadatika carrying a 

(bark garment), which she had removed in jest from rya 
Reva the mistress of the concert-room, in order to punish 
LTto refeSg her request Shh ^ 

rrlur^tteTark garment. When, 

about to go, Sita takes the garment and puts it ^ 

‘^rth^r^cTurwi oT» 

reSfves some jewels from Sita for the happy tidings. The 
S “m is heard but sudden^ d -as- 
<rpt anxious Then Rama appears on the stage wonueiuig 
|lJy“ pie were astonished at Wa S oTln| 
the throne at his father’s word. The absence ot any 
change in his usual dr^s is a myste^ to d m ««v ^ot 
coroticition. Then Ratna. tells b 
SSiatiorwi cancelled after going through some 
ceremonies, when Manthara whispered something in H s 
M. Wv^ ear and lo ! he was no more a king. Then 
Raia Isks Sita why she had removed ^er ^rmnients and 
nut on the bark garments. He is told that sfie wore 
them out of mere curiosity. He then expresses a desire to 
hav^ one fm himself, but Sita prevents him as it was 
ominous in view of the recently 

the chamberlain brings the news that If She 

because of the grief at he of getting her 

had prevented Rama’s coronation for the sake of getting ne 
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son Bharata installed on the throne. Rama, however, 
justifies the conduct of Kaikeyi as being not due to any 
ulterior motive, and asks the chamberlain to stop his 
insinuations against her. Then agitated, much perturbed 
and angry Laksmana makes his entry with bow and 
arrows in hand, intent on ridding the world of womankind. 
He tells Rama that the desire for the kingdom was 
not the cause of his angry outburst ; it was the forest exile 
for fourteen years which had been enjoined upon Rama 
that had unnerved him. Rama then knows that this had 
thrown his father in a swoon and he asks for the bark 
garments, which Sita readily gives. Rama decides to 
go to the forest, and Sita, as the ideal wife is determined 
to accompany her Lord. Rama tries to dissuade her, but 
Laksmana supports her. Then enters a maid with new 
bark garments, which Rama puts on. Laksmana prays to 
Rama to allow him to share the bark garments and forest 
life with him, and to serve him there. Rama tries 
to prevent him at first, but at Sita’s request consents to 
take Laksmana with him. The trio with the bark robes 
on sets out for the forest led by Laksmana. Sita removes 
her veil at Rama’s behest so that the citizens assembled 
may freely have a look at her. The chamberlain enters 
with the news of the coming of the broken-hearted king 
to prevent them from entering the forest. They, however, 
avoid him and proceed on their way. ( Act I ). 

The interlude in the form of a conversation between 
a portress and a chamberlain informs us of the sorry 
plight of king Dasaratha and the citizens of Ayodhya 
after the departure of Rama, Laksmana and Sita. The 
king is stated to be in a delirious state, lying in the 
Samudragrha, attended by Kausalya and Sumitra ; he rises 
and falls down, is continuously wailing and gazing in the 
direction by which the trio had left. The main scene opens 
with the king, thus frail in body and mind, attended by the 
two queens. The king is feeling the pangs of separation 
more and more, and always working himself to a climax. 
He can neither control his grief nor can suffer it. He is 
thus out of his senses and cannot recognize the persons 
near him. In reply to his query Kausalya says that Rama 
would soon return to console Dasaratha, but he asks her 
who she was. In his talk with Sumitra also he talks 
incoherently. He has no other subject but the memory 
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of the trio that had left him and the condemnation of 
Kaikeyi and himself. The chamberlain brought the news 
of the return of the minister Sumantra ; but Da§aratha 
in the foolish hope of the return of the exiles, asks 
whether he had come with Rama, and on being told 
in the negative falls down swooning, saying that the 
empty chariot brought back by Sumantra had been, as 
it were, sent by the God of Death to carry himself 
( Dasaratha ). To Sumantra he puts questions bringing 
out the virtues and qualities of his children and rebuking 
himself. Their mere names are as if a solace to Dasaratha. 
He is constantly thinking of Rama, the dutiful son, 
Laksmana, the devoted brother, and Sita, the shadow of 
her Lord. Sumantra tells him that the trio alighted 
from the chariot at Srhgiverapura and stood for a while 
facing Ayodhya. They paid their homage to Dasaratha 
and stood contemplating for long and finally departed to 
the forests without speaking any words. This proves 
too great a disappointment and a serious blow to the 
king and he falls into a deep swoon. He recovers but 
partly from it and leaves a message full of irony and 
sarcasm for Kaikeyi. Then he gets a vision of his 
ancestors who come to console him. With the names of 
Rama, Vaidehi and Laksmana on his lips, Dasaratha 
leaves his mortal coil. His body is covered with a sheet, 
all mourning the death. (Act II). 

The Sudhakara (professional white-washer) who 
enjoys a little nap after completing his work, and the 
soldier who rebukes and beats him, provide us with some 
humour and constitute the interlude to the next act. The 
interlude informs us of the preparations made in the 
statue-house by whitewashing the walls, decorating the 
door-ways with garlands and wreaths, clearing the dove- 
cotes, spreading white sand over the paths, and scattering 
flowers, in view of the intended visit of the queen-mothers 
to the statue-house. Bharata himself opens the main 
scene with his charioteer and a chariot. He says that his 
long stay with his uncle had made him a perfect stranger 
to Ayodhya and that he simply knew of his father’s 
serious illness. Bharata questions the charioteer about 
the state of the king’s health, but the latter, by his evasive 
replies, depicts the dead king, which Bharata understands 
in a different sense. He, however, is much disturbed at 
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getting no definite information, feels restless at what he 
hears, and orders the driver to speed up to A5''odhya. The 
speed of the chariot diverts the attention of Bharata, who 
beautifully describes the picture of the flying trees, the 
flooded river, the steady wheels, etc. On reaching 
the out-skirts of Ayodhy a, Bharata pictures to 
himself what he would find at Ayodhya, — ^his falling 
at the feet of his father, his being soaked in the 
tears of his mothers, his being praised by his servants, 
his being mocked at by Laksmana for a queer 
dress and accents,- — -most of which comes true, alas, 
in a different sense ! The charioteer feels much sympathy 
for his master, but he cannot divulge the truth as the 
three evils {viz., his father’s death, his mother’s greed and 
his brother’s exile), would be more than a shock to him. 
Just then, a soldier enters requesting Bharata, under the 
instructions of the preceptor, to wait outside the city till 
the unexpired period of Krttika is complete and the 
influence of RohinI commences. Bharata agrees to it, 
gets down from his chariot and dismisses the charioteer 
for a while. He decides to rest in the temple (which in 
reality was the statue-house ) which he sees in the avenue 
of the trees. The special preparations which he finds in 
the temple such as the anointing of the walls by sandal 
paste, garlands, sand and parched grain, etc., suggest to 
Bharata that it is a day of some temple festivity. But 
the absence of any outward sign, such as the banner or 
weapons of the deity, fails to inform him of the particular 
deity enshrined in the temple. Entering it, he finds four 
stone-statues beautifully executed with jexpressive features 
proclaiming the skill of the sculptor, Bharata even takes 
the temple to be of four deities and proceeds to bow 
down his head. The priest ( Devakulika ), who enters 
after his meals, finds a person similar in features to the 
statues ( viz. Bharata ) making ready to offer obeisance to 
the statues, and he prevents the latter by stating that the 
images were not idols of any deities but the statues of 
the kings of the Iksvaku family. Bharata is glad at 
learning that and praises his ancestors. Then he asks the 
priest about each of the statues and is told in turn about 
Dillpa, the embodiment of Dharma ; Raghu, the 
embodiment of charity ; and Aja, the embodiment of love. 
The fourth statue Bharata recognizes as that of his 
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father, but is afraid of the worst, feels agonized, and to 
ward off the unpleasant news for a time at least, asks the 
priest to repeat what he had said earlier. He adds 
comments to the names pronounced by the priest, stating 
that Dillpa was the great grandfather of the king ( viz.^ 
Dasaratha ), Raghu, the grandfather of the king, and Aja, 
the father of his ( viz.^ Bharata’s ) father. Coming again 
to the last statue he wavers a little, and asks the priest 
whether the statues of living kings also were erected. The 
latter replies in the negative ; truth dawns upon Bharata’s 
mind, his suspense is over, and he bids adieu to 
the priest. But the worst is yet to follow, and the priest 
asks Bharata why he does not inquire about the statue 
of Dasaratha, who parted with life and kingdom for the 
sake of the dowry contract. The information proves a 
veritable shock to Bharata and he falls fainting to the 
ground but recovers again. From the exclamation ‘Arya’ 
from Bharata’s lips the priest takes him to be a scion 
of the Iksvaku family, and coming to know that he was 
the mighty Bharata himself, the priest prepares to go. 
But now Bharata stops him and asks for the rest of the 
news. The priest then tells him of the death of Dasaratha 
and the exile of Rama with SltS and Laksmana. The 
latter news makes Bharata swoon doubly, but after 
recovering he demands of the priest full details of the 
whole affair without any reservation. But no sooner does 
the priest begin his story by telling of the installation of 
Rama on the throne than Bharata anticipates the whole 
course of events and states in the main outlines everything 
including the part played by his mother. He concludes 
by referring to the heaping of abuse which might have 
naturally been showered on him by the subjects. This is 
too much for Bharata and he faints again. At that 
precise moment is announced the entry of the queens led 
by Sumantra. Seeing the young prince lying prostrate, 
Sumantra without recognizing Bharata, asks the queens 
not to enter. The priest after telling Sumantra that the 
stranger is Bharata, makes his exit. Bharata recovers, 
but apparently continues his conversation with the 
priest not knowing of his exit and the entry of the new 
comers. Then Bharata infers about the identity of 
Sumantra from the latter’s good manners. On being told 
by Sumantra to pay respects to Kausalya and Sumitra 
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in response to Bharata’s request for advice as to the order 
of bowing to his mothers, Bharata offers his obeisance to 
them and is suitably blessed by them. Sumantra then 
announces Kaikeyi but in righteous indignation Bharata 
rises up and states that she does not deserve to 
stand betwixt his two mothers. To Kaikeyfs question as 
to what she had done, Bharata sums up all the results of 
Kaikeyi’s evil deeds — -infamy to him, bark garments to 
Rama, death to father, incessant tears to the whole of 
Ayodhya, forest life to Laksmana, sorrow to mothers, 
fatigue of travel to Sita, and the severest scorn to her own 
self (III. 17). Kausalya points out to Bharata, the 
prince of formalities and decorum, his inconsistency in 
not honouring his own mother ; but Bharata disowns his 
mother and pronounces a new dictum that “ a mother 
forfeits the mother’s claim by her treachery to husband " 
(III. 18 O- Kaikeyi justifies herself on 

the ground of the fulfilment of the dowry contract, but 
Bharata is not satisfied and passes cruel remarks against 
her. To his question as to whether the exile of Rama was 
also stipulated in the contract, Kaikeyi says that she would 
clear her position at the proper place and occasion. 
Bharata, however, subjects his mother to wholesale 
condemnation, accusing her of having wrought the whole 
havoc for personal gain. Sumantra then announces 
that Vasistha, Vamadeva and others had come for 
Bharata’s coronation ; but Bharata pungently remarks that 
her ladyship ( Kaikeyi) deserved the honour of coronation 
and declares his intention of going to Rama, as Ayodhya 
without him (Rama) was no Ayodhya, and that real 
Ayodhya was where there was Raghava (III. 24 Jn^*rr 
^ i )• (Act III). 

The interlude, wherein two maids of the harem carry 
on a conversation, informs us that Bharata’s noble resolve 
to follow Rama has endeared him to all in Ayodhya and 
made his mother more hated, and that Bharata has 
started for the penance grove of Rama. The main scene 
opens with Bharata and Sumantra in a chariot with a 
charioteer. Bharata is in supreme haste to see his noble 
brother and on reaching the hermitage, they get down 
from the chariot and the charioteer is asked to get away 
to give repose to the horses. Bharata proposes two modes 
of announcing himself to Rama, but Sumantra objects to 
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both as in the first ( g^r: ) his mother is 
vilified, and in the second, Sumantra cannot declare 
Bharata as the stain of the Iksvaku race ( ). 

So Bharata declares himself as an ordinary, unkind, 
ungrateful — but devoted — person come to see Rama. 
Hearing the voice, the exiled trio is wonder-struck and 
feels some affinity to the speaker from his voice, and 
Rama sends Laksmapa to see who the stranger was. 
Laksmana learns of the identity after being introduced 
by Sumantra. After saluting Laksmana and being 
blessed in return, Bharata expresses his impatience to see 
Rama. Laksmana goes in, announces Bharata to Rama, 
who sends Sita to receive him. Owing to the close 
similarity in the features of the brothers, Sita for a 
moment mistakes Bharata for her Lord. Bharata pays 
respects to her and noting the similarity in the voices of 
the brothers, she blesses him. Then Bharata enters the 
hermitage led by Sita, Sumantra waiting outside. After 
blessing Bharata who salutes him, Rama puts Bharata 
at ease by asking him to embrace, and thus gladdens 
him. Sumantra’s entry at this stage reminds Rama of 
Dasaratha and he feels pained. Sumantra sorrowfully 
takes his long life as a curse as it were, as it lingers even 
after experiencing great shocks. Rama’s eyes are full 
of tears and he asks Laksmana to bring water to wash 
his face. Bharata goes instead and returns with water. 
Rama sips it and remarks that Laksmana’s right to 
serve him was impeded, to which Sita replies that Bharata 
could as well wait upon Rama. Rama admits the 
right of both, but desires that Laksmana should serve 
him in the forest and Bharata in the city ( by ruling 
the kingdom). Bharata catches the true significance 
of Rama’s words and says that he could carry on Rama’s 
task even by staying in the forest, as the kingdom 
could be protected from there simply by R a m a’s 
name. Rama, however, draws the attention of Bharata to 
the fact that he had come to the forest in pursuance of 
the order of the father, and that veracity was the heritage 
of the Raghu family. Sumantra then asks as to who is to 
be crowned king, and Rama states that Kaikeyl’s desire be 
fulfilled in the matter of coronation. Bharata feels stabbed 
in his heart as it were, and appeals to Rama that they 
both are of the same family and that the mother’s fault 
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should not be attached to her sons (IV. 21. 

ST ^ I ). Sita also pleads in Bharata’s favour. Rama 
is visibly affected, feeling sorry that Dasaratha was not 
present to witness the devotion of Bharata ; but he further 
adds that he was quite helpless in the matter as the behest 
of the king must be executed and the good name of the 
family maintained. Bharata then requests to be allowed' 
to be by Rama’s side ; but Rama replies that this also 
could not be done as the kingly duties had to be properly 
performed. Bharata agrees to go back on condition that 
Rama would take charge of the kingdom after his return 
from exile. Rama accepts it. Bharata again asks the 
gift of Rama’s sandals, of which he intends to be the 
regent during Rama’s absence. Rama grants this request 
also. After getting the sandals Bharata desires to crown 
them by sprinkling the coronation water upon them and 
Rama asks Sumantra to do as Bharata wished. Bharata 
is immensely pleased and thinks that now he has done 
the right thing and has risen high in the public estimation. 
As the kingdom is not to be neglected even for a single 
day, Rama asks Bharata to leave without any delay 
and the latter is willing to start forthwith. Rama 
requests Sumantra to protect Bharata ; and Bharata and 
Sumantra ascend the chariot in Rama’s presence. Rama, 
Sita, and Laksmana accompany Bharata as far as the 
door of the hermitage. (Act IV). 

The fifth act describes the saddest part of the whole 
of the viz., the capture of Sita. The scene 

opens with Sita and a female ascetic in the Janasthana. 
Sita is shown to be quite at home in the new atmosphere 
and her new duties, such as sweeping the hermitage, 
worshipping the gods and sprinkling water over the forest 
shrubs and trees.* Then enters Rama steeped in 
sorrowful thoughts. He is pained at the thought of the 
deserted city of Ayodhya and of noble Bharata, who 
alone has to bear the burden of the crown though they 
are four brothers. To divert his attention from these sad 
thoughts, he approaches Sita, whom he finds watering 
the plants, and he feels a pang at the sight of the delicate 
woman unaccustomed to any work doing hard labour. 
Sita finds her Lord troubled with sorrow and asks him 

1 There ought to he a stage direction as to the exit of the Tapas! at the entry 
olBima, 
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the reason. Rama replies that the approaching iraddha 
ceremony of his father the next day was worrying him, 
and he was anxious as to how to celebrate it suitably. 
Sita suggests that the ceremony may be performed as 
befits the circumstances, — Bharata would celebrate it in a 
right royal fashion, while Rama may perform it with 
fruits and water available in the forest. Rama replies 
that the main reason of his anxiety was how to ensure the 
happiness of his father ; his father would be reminded of 
his forest life by seeing the fruits on the ku§a grass and 
would shed tears in heaven. Ravana, in the guise of an 
ascetic, then descends on the stage. He declares his 
intention to carry off Sita after deceiving Rama, to avenge 
the murder of Khara. He then approaches the door of 
Rama’s hermitage and announces himself as ‘ a guest ’. 
Rama welcomes the guest, and after saluting him, offers 
him a seat. Rama then asks Sita to bring water to wash 
the feet of the new comer, and Sita returns with water. 
At the command of Rama, Sita goes to wait upon the 
ascetic, but the latter being afraid that his disguise may 
be known at her approach, exclaims, “ Enough of it ! ” 
Rama himself offers to sbrve the guest, but Ravana says 
that good words are the best reception of a guest, and 
asks Rama to be seated. Then Ravana introduces himself 
as belonging to the Kasyapa gotra and enumerates 
various sciences studied by him, such as the Veda 
with its angas and upafigas, the Dhafma^dstra of the 
Manavas, Yogaidstra by Mahesvara, Arthasdstra by 
Brhaspati, Nydya§dstra (the science of logic) by 
Medhatithi, and the ^rdddhahalpa ( the ritual of the 
irdddlia ) by PrScetas, Rama evinces special predilection 
for the ritual of irdddha and states that he is anxious 
to know how the manes are gratified at the irdddha 
ceremony. Rtvana passes a general remark by stating 
that anything given viith. &raddhd ( faith ) constitutes a 
hrdddha. Rama desires to know about the special offerings, 
and Ravana mentions various offerings among different 
objects, such as dLarhha amongst grass, sesame amongst the 
herbs, Kaldya among the vegetables, etc., and stops at gp 
indicating thereby that there was something else in 
addition also. Rama desires to know what that was and 
resolves to perform the ceremony by that object alone, 
and Ravana after stating that it could be procured by 
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prowess, mentions the object as «piaR<nj§ (golden deer), 
which generally is found in the Himalayas, Ravana 
further states that the manes are immensely pleased 
by such offerings, and Rama decides to go forthwith 
to hunt one for the krdddha ceremony, and asks 
Sita to prepare to accompany him. Ravana tries to 
prevent him, saying that it was an impossible feat for 
human beings. But Rama replies that if they existed at 
all he would have one at any cost. At that precise 
moment a flash of lightning is seen, and lo ! the golden- 
flanked antelope makes its appearance to Ravana. Rama 
takes the good luck to be due to the merits of his father 
and tells Sita to ask Laksmana to go in pursuit of the 
antelope. On learning that Laksmana had already been 
sent to receive the Kulapati, Rama himself sets out to 
capture the antelope, telling Sita to serve the guest in 
the meanwhile. After the departure of Rama, Ravana 
praises the strength, valour, and speed of his adversary 
and sees the antelope enter the thickest part of the forest. 
Sita feels afraid to stay in the presence of the guest and 
starts to enter the hut, when Ravana resumes his original 
form and commands her to stop. Ravana tells her of 
himself and of his intention to carry her off. Poor and 
helpless, Sita shouts for help from Rama and Laksmana. 
Then Ravana proudly boasts to her of his prowess and 
feats of having vanquished Indra, Kubera, Yama, etc. 
In reply to Sita’s prayers for help from Rama or 
Laksmana, Ravana states that nothing would avail her ; 
and he asks her to look upon him as her Lord. This is 
too much for the chaste lady and she curses him. The 
mere words 51^ burn RSvana. He then catches hold 
of Sita and proclaims the challenge to Rama. Jatayu, 
the vulture friend of Dasaratha, hearing of Ravana’s 
challenge rushes in the direction of Ravana to assault 
him with his terrible beak. Ravana also proceeds against 
the vulture with drawn sword. ( Act V ). 

Two old hermits in the penance-grove observe Sita 
being forcibly carried away by Ravana, see that Jatayu 
challenges Ravana, and witness the great serial fight 
that ensues between the two resulting in the death of 
the vulture. The hermits then proceed to communicate 
the news to Rama. The main scene opens in Ayodhya, 
where the chamberlain orders Vijaya, the female door- 


keeper, to inform prince Bharata of the arrival of 
Sumantra frorn Janasthana after visiting Rama ; and the 
door-keeper accordingly leaves the stage. The chamberlain 
finds Bharata approaching, wearing bark garments and 
having matted hair, eagerly awaiting the news from 
Sumantra. Then enter Bharata and the Pratiharl, and 
Bharata orders the chamberlain to usher Sumantra 
at once, and both the servants make their exit. The 
door-keeper then leads Sumantra, who is again grieving 
at his long life as he has heard one more misfortune in 
the form of the loss of Sita. Bharata asks Sumantra 
whether he had seen devotional Rama, the replica of 
Arundhatl, viz., Slta, and the fraternal love incarnate, 
Laksmana. Sumantra tries to circumvent and tells 
him that the trio had left Janasthana. He further tries 
to keep back the news from Bharata, but while telling 
of Rama’s friendship with Sugriva (who was deposed 
by Valin, the kidnapper of his wife, and who had made 
mountains his residence ) blurts out the truth inadvertently 
— ( VI. 10 ) — ( Sugriva ) was relieved ‘ by 
Rama who was in an identical predicament.’ Bharata 
asks Sumantra the meaning of “the identical 
predicament,” and the latter hesitates ; but he had to 
yield when Bharata adjures him by the feet of the dead 
king to tell the truth. When Bharata learns of the 
kidnapping of Slta, he faints. After recovering, the sad 
plight of Rama and the suffering of the separation 
heaped upon the hardships of Rama’s forest life paiii 
Bharata. Then Bharata leads Sumantra to the court of 
the queens and orders the door-keeper to announce his 
approach to her ladyship, “ who desires me to be king ” 
(p. 116 m nf I ). The door-keeper then tells 

Kaikeyi of the return of Sumantra and the desire of 
Bharata to see her, but she is in suspense as to the 
particular connection in which Bharata wishes to reproach 
her. She, however, orders the door-keeper to usher 
Bharata in, and Bharata and Sumantra are ushered in. 
Kaikeyi asks Bharata whether Sumantra had come from 
Rama. But Bharata replies that he had some good 
news for her. Asked whether Kausalya and Sumitra be 
called to hear it, Bharata says that they are not to hear 
it. Kaikeyi -feels something amiss, and the good news 
proves to be the abduction of Slta, by which Bharata 
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says, “ your wishes have been fulfilled ( VI. 13 
sFT^w: 1 ), and the noble Iksvaku family has the misfortune 
to find its daughter-in-law ( Sita ) outraged by having 
Kaikeyi for daughter-in-law.” Kaikeyi then feels that the 
time was now ripe to explain everything and asks Bharata 
whether he knew of Dasaratha’s curse. Bharata knows 
nothing about it, and at Kaikeyi’s behest Sumantra tells 
the story how Dasaratha killed through mistake the only 
son of a blind sage who cursed him that Dasaratha too 
would die through the grieving for his son. Kaikeyi then 
states that in order for the curse to operate, she had to 
effect the separation of the son ; and Bharata being always 
away, was already separated. With regard to the period 
of exile for fourteen years, Kaikeyi explains that she meant 
to say “ fourteen days ” but through confusion she said 
‘ fourteen years.’ She further tells Bharata that even 
Vasistha, Vamadeva and others knew the whole thing and 
assented to it. Bharata then sees that his mother was 
right and prays her to forgive him. She readily forgives 
him, as “ what mother will not forgive her son for his 
faults ?”(p. 121 Then 

Bharata rises to take her leave and declares his 
intention of arousing the whole circle of princes to help 
Rama and with the crossing troops turn both Havana 
and the ocean pale through fear. Some noise is heard 
from within, which proves to be due to the fainting of the 
senior queen after hearing the news. Both mother and 
son start to comfort the noble lady. ( Act VI ). 

The interlude opens in the hermitage after the 
conclusion of the great war resulting in the death of 
Havana. A hermit informs Nandilaka of the order of the 
Kulapati to make ready to receive Rama who was coming 
after having killed Havana and crowned Bibhisana, 
and who was surrounded by the chiefs of bears, demons, 
and monkeys, and accompanied by Sita. Nandilaka is 
afraid lest the demons should eat them, but is comforted 
to learn that the demons were under the control of noble 
Bibhisana. Rama then opens the main scene and speaks 
of the fulfilment of his vow. He is waiting for Sita, who 
has gone inside to pay her homage to the hermit women, 
Sita enters with a hermit woman. They both cast a 
glance at their former residence in Janasthana. The trees 
— the foster-children of Sita — are taller and grown 
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up. They recollect some familiar incidents and visit 
the familiar scenes; and the memory of the gold- 
flanked deer for the srdddha ceremony frightens 
Sita, who trembles with fear. Rama reassures her, 
and looking round, finds huge clouds of dust in the 
air and hears the sounds of conch-shells, drums and 
the cries of warriors. Laksmapa enters and announces 
the approach of eager and devoted Bharata 
with the mothers, accompanied by a large army. 
Bharata, who is ’full of joy, enters with his mothers. The 
exiled trio pays homage to the mothers and receives 
their blessings. Bharata then embraces his brothers 
and salutes Sita and is blessed by them. He asks Rama 
to shoulder the burden of the kingdom ; and Kaikeyl 
states that it was the long cherished desire of all. Then 
enters Satrughna, who salutes the exiled trio and receives 
blessings from it. He announces the desire of Vasistha 
and Vamadeva and the public to see Rama crowned 
with holy water brought by the sages. Kaikeyl asks 
Rama to go in for his coronation and he makes his exit. 
Many triumphal proclamations are heard from behind 
the curtain. Kaikeyl and Sumitra refer to the priests, 
ministers and servants celebrating Rama’s victory. 
Further proclamations of victory are heard from 
behind the scenes. Rama then enters after his coronation 
with his followers. Looking overhead, he asks his father 
to cast aside his cares and rejoice in the heavens as his 
wishes were fulfilled, Bharata and Satrughna are 
mightily pleased, and Laksmana congratulates Rama 
upon his obtaining the kingdom. The chamberlain 
announces that Bibhisapa, Sugriva, Hanuman, Nila, etc. 
craved for permission to offer their congratulations. Rama 
sends them a message that it was through their assistance 
that fortune smiled on him. Kaikeyl desires to see 
the coronation ceremony again performed in Ayodhya. 
Rama says that she w'ould see it. Then Ravana’s serial 
car Puspaka comes hovering in the sky making the forests 
bright, Rama asks all to get into it and they all proceed 
to Ayodhya that very day. The prayer in the epilogue 
states : May our king be united to glory, and rule the earth 
in the same way as Rama was united to Sita and his 
brothers. (Act VII). 

Deviations. We have purposely given the plot of 
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the Prat at some length iti order to enable the readers to 
find for themselves the changes introduced by the poet in 
the story of the epic. The valkala incident in the first 
act and the presence of ^atrughna at the coronation are 
the poet’s innovations.* The second act brings to 
Dasaratha on his death-bed the vision of his ancestors 
who have come to carry him off to the region of the manes. 
The third act ( in which Bharata is shown as younger 
than Laksmana ) dealing with the statue^houses is 
exclusively the creation of our poet, as also the novel 
method of abduction by bringing Rama and Ravapa 
together and making the golden deer necessary for the 
%raddha ceremony of Dasaratha ; Laksmana has been 
kept out. Then Sumantra is again made to visit Dandaka 
after Sita’s abduction and the scene between Bharata and 
Kaikeyl after hearing the news, and Kaikeyi’s explanation 
of the Curse and her slip in saying ‘ years ’ instead of 
‘ days’, Bharata’s preparing for an expedition with a large 
army to vanquish Ravana, — are the innovations in 
the sixth act. The coronation of Rama in the forest 
where Bharata, his mothers, and the citizens from 
Ayodhya attend, as also Bibhisana, Sugriva, Hanuman, 
etc., and Rama’s assuming the reins of government, 
and the journey of the whole assembly to Ayodhya 
in the Puspaka aeroplane for celebrating the ceremony 
on a grand scale,— -are the deviations in the last act. 
There are similar changes in characterization also. 
All the characters in the Pmi, though quite human, 
appear on an elevated plane as compared with the 
Rdmdyana. Thus, e. g., Rama has been shown more 
noble and dignified and more devoted to his father by 
his leaving for the forest AVithout any ill comment, and 
by making him hunt for the golden deer for the sake of 
iraddha, instead of in obedience to his wife’s wishes, as 
pictured by the Rdmdyana, cf. II. 21. 57-59 ; 22. 12-13 ; 
III. 43. 9-21 ; 24-50. 

— T — — ■ — ^ — 

1 Prof. Paranjape proposes to read ^aferughna as “ the vanquisher of the 
enemies ” (Fratima, Poona, 1927, notes, p. 91) ; but to us the views expressed by 
Prof. Pisharoti (QJMS, 11, p. 364 ; 12, p,. 886) seem to be sound. There is no 
necessity for the poet to follow the epic ; and again Bharata's speech { Act III, p. 68, 

^ I) renders it probable that ^atrughna was at Ayodhya while he was 

visiting it after being summoned there aftet his fathers death. Of. also Devdhar, 
Praima, Poona, 1930, notes, p. 64. 
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Sita also does not scold Rama, and the scene after Rama’s 
going out for the golden deer between Laksmana and 
Sita, in which Sita appears quite an ordinary woman not 
showing her regal characteristics in expostulating with 
Laksmana, has been eliminated from the drama by 
making Laksmana altogether absent/ Kausalya has no 
anger or jealousy for Kaikeyl and Bharata which we 
witness in the Rdmdyana.’’ Kaikeyi is also shown nobler, 
her sending Rama into exile being shown to be due to her 
acting in obedience to the curse pronounced on Dasaratha ; 
though her explanation as to her slip in stating the 
period is not satisfactory as the text stands ; it proclaims 
the attempt of the poet to present Kaikeyi in a favourable 
light. Sumantra is quite a diflferent person from the 
bitter, caustic-tongued Sumantra of the Rdmdyana." 

Type of drama. The Prat is a full-fledged Ndtaka, 
based on renowned plot, having a dhiroddtta hero. The 


1 Bmmyaff^ II. 30, 3, 8 : 

tqupJRl fi5tl ^ I 

^ 'stWRR s(Fi ^ 11^11 

W qf tw qtvqf Hell 

also, m'm&yai}a,m. 45. 5-8 ; 21-27 ; 36-88. 2 Of. BamSyana, 11. 75. 11, 12. 16 : 
5? ^ <1^ StTfW?033iq. I 

eBTuqu %<n 

st9tM S3 qsiqitiqq. i 

uqTdt^ii 

3 Cf. Bamayana^ II. 35, For the diJIerence in the characterizafcion between 
the Prat and the Edmayana^ cf, Dhruva, Pratirm^ Ahd., Intr., pp. 8-11 ( 

) ; and V. Bamayya, QmS, 17, pp. 136-141. 
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secondary incident {Pataka) of Bharata Katha is skilfully 
woven into the main plot. It is mainly because the drama 
receives its name from the statue-scene and also 
because of the importance of Bharata in the main story 
that the statue-scene is introduced which helps Bharata 
to proceed forthwith to the forest without stepping 
into Ayodhya ( which was not Ayodhya in the absence 
of Rama ) ; thus there is no interruption in the main story. 
Hence the statue-scene is in place from psychological 
as well as dramatic point of view ; character and 
passion are beautifully delineated. And it is not correct 
to say that “ its [i. e., of the statue-scene] intrusion into 
the play is dramatically a mistake ” since our interest 
in the main story and the leading characters is not allowed 
to be distracted ; they are always there though in the 
background. 

Sentiments etc. There is some difference of opinion 
as to the principal or the central sentiment in the Prat. 
Dr. Ganapati Sastri states it to be “ the Dharmavira 
mingled with Karurm rasa — the Dharmavira manifesting 
itself in the enthusiasm displayed by the hero in cherishing 
the single thought of carrying out the dharma, i. e., 
fulfilling the mandates of his royal father”.“ Prof. Dhruva, 
however, gives the prime importance to Kanma rasa,^ and 
we think that the main sentiment is the pathetic one ; 
every incident in the play goes to help it in some way or 
the other. The interlude to the third act coming 
immediately after the death of Daiaratha is intended to 
relieve the tragic atmosphere to some extent by supplying 
us with humour. 

There are a number of instances of various figures 
of speech in this, the largest, and one of the best 
productions of Bhasa. We content ourselves with citing 
here a few notable examples of some figures. It is 
remarkable that Rama is always compared with the moon 
in this play.'* The valkala incident provides with 
Tadgttndlaiihkdra (p. 12 ^1^4 1 ) and Basandeha 

alamkdra ( I. 9 ) : 

1 Jolmston, li, 62, p. 99. 2 Prat.f Intr,, pp. 2-3. 3 Pratima^ Alim., 

Intr,, pp. 6-7. 4 Of. Devdbar, PratimOtt Poona, 1930, notes, p. 61. 
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Laksmana’s mistaking Bharata for Rama on account of 
the similarities of their forms (IV. 8) is another fine 
instance of Sasandeha. 1.8 is a beautiful illustration of 
Anumdndlamkdra : 

h( ii 

Bharata’s anticipations on reaching Ayodhya supply us 
with Svabhdvokti : 
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is P^yy^yoto, and the description of the world as seen 
from a running chariot ( III. 2 ), reminding one of a 
similar verse in the Vikramorvaiiya ( I. 5 ; cf. also 
^dkuntala, 1. 9) is an Utprehsd. Dasaratha’s condition 
at the separation of Rama ( II. 1 ) is also a beautiful 
Utpreksd : 

^ II 

The devoted wife following her Lord through thick 
and thin is effectively described in the following 
Arthantaranydsa ( I. 25 ) : 




aig'g^ wilt um 

quf^'3tsRi%qTiirgfi^5Rn=5 i 
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The different aspects of the valkalas as required in different 
circumstances are cleverly expressed in I. 28, an instance 
of Mdldparamparita Rupaka : 
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Bharata’s comparing himself to a thirsty traveller going to 
an empty river is a beautiful U^ama (III. 10) : 

srraT 'g I 

f^?iT^5gvn3ntftr ii 

Sita’s penance of watering plants ( V. 3 ) comparable with 
a similar verse in the &dkuniala {h 16) illustrates Upamd, 
Arthdntaranydsa and SahoMi '. 


, ^ _ys, » _ « 
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Visvanatha in his SdhityadarpMja ( p. 44, Kane’s edition ) 
has given a verse similar to Prat, II. 12, as an instance of 
Aprastutapraiamsd, The verse there reads : 


«Rn: ^ grtn: I 


A reference to the subhdsitas given in an appendix 
will also exemplify many Arthdntaranydsas, Drstdntas, 
Upamds, Rupakas, Aprastutapraiamsds, etc., ■ from all 
the plays of the group. 


Critical remarks. The Prat is an important work 
of Bhasa in that it has converted many a pro-Bhasa 
scholar into an antagonist. Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti 
who was a believer in the Bhasa theory began to doubt 
its authenticity on coming across the peculiar genealogy 
of the Raghu family given in the Prat, which he took to 
be due to Kalidasa’s influence.' He found further 
support in the various idstras mentioned by Ravana ; 
and later on in the Pratimd Grhas ( statue-houses ) also, 
which he takes to be due to the Southern custom.® Now, 
with regard to the genealogy, we have already shown that 
Bhasa need not necessarily be indebted to Kalidasa for 
that. The same genealogy is found in the Harivamia, 
the Brahmapurdna and the Padmaptirdna^ Medhatithi’s 
Nydyasdstra has been shown to be a book on logic and 
not the commentary on Manusmrti ; and the custom of 
erecting statue-houses obtained in the North also. The 
discovery of human heads and statues among the 
Mohenjo-Daro excavations proves the custom of erecting 


1 QmS, 13, pp. 603-604. 2 QJMS, 14, p. 47 ; B80S, 3, p. 108 n2. 

5 Cf, Paranjape, Pratimd, Intr., pp. XXXY^-XXXVI. 



statues of men, as distinct from images, to be one of 
hoary antiquity/ .In the Prat, as in the Rdtndyai^a, the 
whitewash, the flowers and other preparations in 
connection with the statue-houses do not countenance 
the southern origin and a late date for the Prat. We 
have discussed these points at length earlier in this book. 
Prof. Pangu objects to some of the innovations by BhSsa 
as not being skilfully executed and as being contrary to 
life.” The §rdddha episode has been given as an instance. 
As compared to the Rdmdyana contrivance to make 
Rama leave Sita in the Asrama, Bhasa’s picture is 
certainly superior as it brings the two adversaries face 
to face, and presents Rama as going out for the purpose 
of securing the choicest ofiering to his father at the 
srdddka ceremony, emphasizing Rama’s devotion to his 
father. With regard to characterization we have shown 
that there is a substantial attempt by the poet at 
elevating the characters. Prof. Pisharoti is quite right in 
bringing out the noble traits in Bharata’s character and 
pronouncing them to be quite in keeping with the Indian 
mentality.® 

Making a survey of the Prat, act by act, we are 
wonder-struck by the artistic development of the plot by 
skilfully presenting the familiar incidents in a different 
light, and by the talent of the poet in bringing various 
dramatic incidents and ironies, and in raising the passions 
to high tensions and then giving them a new turn. In 
the first act is brought out the irony of situation created 
by the valkalas, which, put on by Sita for mere fun, 
prove to be the dress for herself and for Rama and 
Laksmana for a long time to come. The incident 
■ enhances the tragic pathos in its cumulative effect. The 
fruits of Kaikeyi’s part in the affair, viz., the king’s 
swooning and his sanctioning Bharata’s coronation and 
Rama’s exile, are gradually introduced, greatly enhancing 
the dramatic effect. Rama’s justification of his mother’s 
conduct tones down the passion in some measure, but 
the entry of angry Laksmana with his retort to the elders 
reminding one of Bhima in the Veifi, again raises the 
tension to a high pitch. It is calmed down again by the 
natural composure with which the trio accepts the tragic 

1 Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization^ PP* 4:4, 356-360. 
g Chitramayajagaty Poona 1927, p. 475* 3 QJMSy 13, p. 606. 
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situation. The second act “ depicts in truly dramatic 
style the passing away of Dasaratha ” and supplies, 
according to Prof. Pisharoti, “ the only purely tragic 
picture in the whole range of Sanskrit dramatic 
literature.”* Here again, as already noted in the 
Dgh and Bdl, the incidents are described as reaching 
a climax a number of times, each being followed by 
some relieving feature. In this act, each stage resulting 
in the swooning of the king, who is shown as temporarily 
reviving twice, prepares us for the final catastrophe 
ending in the king’s death. The king’s utterances in 
this scene enhance its tragic effect. The silent message 
of the trio brought in by Sumantra, viz. ( 11. 17) : 

is the most expressive one, rarely equalled in dramatic 
literature. It shows that verbal expression is insufficient 
to adequately describe the feelings : they can be 
experienced only by the heart,— they are only 
Dasaratha’s condition at the separation of his sons and 
daughter-in-law stands comparison with the heart-broken 
king Lear shocked by the scornful and contemptuous 
treatment of his selfish and cruel daughters. 

Immediately after depicting the tragic death of 
Dasaratha, is introduced a humorous scene between a 
warrior and Sudhakara (the whitewasher ), which may 
be compared with the entry of the porter and his 
subsequent speeches with Macduff in the Macbeth ( Act 
II, Scene 1 ) following the murder of Duncan. The 
third act is the pivot of the whole drama from the point 
of dramatic technique. The picture, the charioteer 
draw's of Dasaratha’s condition is a masterpiece 
(III, 1). 
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1 CWS, 12, pp. 62-63. 
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Bharata’s mental anguish is also beautifully described. 
The news of Dasaratha’s death is very cleverly and 
dramatically conveyed to Bharata through the contrivance 
of the statue-house, and the temple priest bluntly tells 
him of Rama’s exile and Kaikeyi’s part in the whole 
affair. A reference to the plot of the Prat given above 
will clear everything in this respect, bearing ample 
testimony to the skill and wonderful knowledge of human 
psychology displayed by our poet. The queen-mothers 
are introduced at the opportune moment and Bharata’s 
resolve to disown his mother and to follow Rama in the 
forest is gradually made known. Bharata’s scorn and 
the harsh treatment meted out by him to his mother 
( Act III, pp. 69-73; Act VI, pp. 117-118 ) remind one 
of the similar treatment of Gertrude at the hands of 
Hamlet ( Act III, scene 4). The meeting of the brothers 
brings out the best traits in the character of Bharata. 
There is not much of action in this act ; there are no 
stirring incidents, no dramatic contrivances, — the whole 
atmosphere is subdued. The main concern of the poet 
in the fourth act is character-delineation and he has 
successfully achieved it by means of character and 
passion contrast. This act is important from another 
point in that the genealogy of the Raghus mentioned 
in this act, as already stated, sowed the first seeds of 
suspicion in the mind of Prof. Pisharoti. The 
characterization again is at the root of the changes 
introduced in the next act, which presents the blind lover 
( viz., Rama ) of the Rdmayana as the ideal son, motivated 
by the desire to offer a rare oblation at the Srdddha by 
hunting the golden deer. Ravana appears as an authority 
on the ancient sciences and in bringing the two rivals 
together, the poet has shown great dramatic talent. Both 
are shown on a higher plane of character than their 
Rdmayana counterparts. The events leading to the final 
catastrophe are skilfully marshalled and there is much of 
action and movement in this act. The novel way of 
acquainting Bharata with Sita’s abduction is finely effected 
and again the noble aspects of Bharata’s character are 
effectively delineated. With righteous indignation he 
confronts his mother, but like a dutiful son he accepts her 
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explanation though it does not satisfy him. The poet 
has tried to absolve Kaikeyl but her motives fail to 
exonerate her from the guilt; There is not much of action 
in this act. The final act brings together the whole 
Raghu family after Rama’s vanquishing Havana, which 
is briefly referred to, for Rama’s coronation in the penance- 
grove. For this departure from the epic in effecting the 
coronation in the Tapovana, there does not appear to be 
any propriety or special reason unless it be to show 
Kaikeyi’s delight in Rama’s coronation and her desire to 
see it gone over again at Ayodhya. There is a substantial 
fall in the poet’s artistic skill : this act appears to be quite 
flat. 

According to Dr. Keith, the in common with 
the Abh, is a “dreary summary of the Rdmdyai^a,” 
and he further states that “ the author’s resource in 
incident is remarkable by its absence,” and that the 
characters are stereotyped and dull.’ We have shown 
above the innovations effected by the poet in the 
incidents and characterization of the epic, and they 
counter Dr. Keith’s criticism." Further, Dr. Winternitz 
says with regard to the Prat and the Abh that 
“ compared with other Rama dramas, for instance 
those of Bhavabhuti, these two plays strike us by the 
skill with which the poet has created the dramas full of 
action out of the epic story Prof. Dhruva is Certainly 
right in his inference that the Prat was written by the 
poet in haste but we do not think it was specially 
written to celebrate the coronation of his patron king. 
Probably it was intended to be staged on some special 
occasion, and the poet’s obvious hurry to complete the 
book within a definite period is glaringly apparent in the 
last two acts of the play. 

The deserted Ayodhya is beautifully described in 

11 . 2 : 
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1 SB. pp. 101, 104-105, 2 See also V. Ramayya, QJMSt 17, pp. 130-136. 

3 Problems, p. 112. 4 Pratimd, Ahm., Intr., pp. 24-25 ; also Paranjape, Pratima, 
pp. 80-81 ; 83, 87, 88, 91, 93, 94, 96, 97, 103, 126, 135, 140, 166, etc. clearly show 
that somehow or other the poet could not give final touches to the play. 
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Rama’s sorrow in the forest on the anniversary day, is 
pathetic : 

^ h: I 

^ aTa^frarf^ « 

St in similar situations appears in the Dgh 

{ p. 69 ), the Abh ( p. 27 ), and the Prat ( p. 30 ). 

We have already referred to the staging of some 
scenes in the Prat while dealing with Bhasa’s stage. 

PRATIJNA YAUGANDHARAYANA. 

Finally, we come to the legendary plays, of which 
two deal with king Udayana Vatsaraja, ‘ the prince Arthur 
of Indian literature Udayana legend is the most 
popular subject in Indian literature equalled only by the 
epics, and references to the legend are found in Buddhist 
and Jain works as also in the technical works such as 
Kautilya’s Arthaidstra, Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya, etc.* So 
much mass of fanciful tales has grown over the historical 
back-ground that it has become well-nigh impossible to 
arrive at the original historical basis for the legend. 
Gunadhya’s Brhatkathd is the original for the later 
Sanskrit works ; but there are to be found many 
discrepancies in the story as told in the different 
descendants of the BrhatkathdJ‘ It has been asserted 
that there is no historical truth behind Udayana’s love for 
Vasavadatta.’ The account, as given in the Buddhist and 
Jain works, is much at variance with the Sanskrit version, 
and the legend also seems to have travelled beyond the 
limits of India. The whole problem bristles with 
important and interesting information about ancient 
Indian history and culture, comparative mythology, etc. 
We are proceeding with our investigation of the problem 
of the Udayana legend in all its aspects and shall publish 
the results when complete. 

Title. The Pratijnd is so named on account of the 
vows {Pratij-dds : 1. 16 ; III. 8-9) the hero of the play, 

1 Of, Sarap, Vision, Intr., pp. 41-42; Kaut, Arth. IX. 7, p. 860; 
Mahabho^ya, lY. 3. 87 ; Kdmamtm, Y. 4. 14 ; Brhatkathd ^loJca Samgraha, Cantos 
4 and 6; Bfhathathd MaHjari, II, 1^2; Kathd Sarit Sdgara, III. 1-2, 2 Gune, 

ABI, 2, pp. 1-21 ; Sarup, Vision, Intr., pp. 41-67 ; Lacdte, Bssai sur Gunddhya et 
la Bthathathd, translated into English by Father Tabard, Bangalore, ’ 1923 ; 
Priyadar^iTcd, Edited by 0. K. Nariman and others, Intr., pp. LXII-LXXYI. 
i Ketkar, Prachin Maharastra, pp. 138-139. 


viz., Yaugandharayaria undertakes to fulfil in order to 
set free his master along with Vasavadatta.' 

Plot. Udayana Vatsaraja, the descendant of the 
great Pandavas was ruling at Kausambi. He was an expert 
in the art of music, and was fond of capturing wild elephants. 
King Pradyota of AvantI, also known as Mahasena 
owing to his great army, Vatsaraja’s formidable neighbour, 
had a daughter, Vasavadatta, whom he intended to give 
in marriage to Vatsaraja. But, VatsarSja, ‘ out of sheer 
self-esteem ’, had not condescended to send any messenger 
for the hand of Vasavadatta. So Pradyota had recourse 
to Machiavellian methods ; he placed a large blue elephant 
in the forests adjoining the borders of his kingdom and 
kept concealed a body of armed soldiers nearby and thus 
proposed the capture of Vatsaraja, as the latter was sure 
to run the risk of going alone to entice such an auspicious 
elephant. Vatsaraja was out of his capital on a hunting 
expedition in the Venuvanaon the frontiers of his kingdom, 
and the elephant was placed at N%avana, at a distance 
of a couple of leagues from that place. Arrangements 
had been made by Pradyota to inform Vatsaraja of this 
elephant, and Yaugandharayaria, the faithful minister of 
Vatsaraja was also anxious to send a warning to his 
master about the trap laid by Pradyota. It is at this 
point that the play begins. 

The stage-manager introduces the names of the 
principal dramatis personcz in the benedictory stanza, 
and calls oat to his mistress to sing a song. She informs 
him that owing to an evil dream, she is anxious as to 
the safety of her kin, and requests the stage-manager to 
send a messenger to get news about her relatives. The 
stage-manager agrees, and from behind the curtain are 
heard the words addressed by Yaugandharayana to 
Salaka, whom he is about to despatch to warn Vatsaraja 
of the danger, before the king had left for NSgavana. 
The stage-manager and his mistress make their exit, and 
enter Yaugandharayana and Salaka. Yaugandharayana 
tells the latter of the long way and the responsibilities 
and asks the female attendant to hurry with the letter 

1 The shorter title Pratijfla may be taken to mean 
a drama in which vow ( ) plays a prominent part. As for the altenmtive 

title Vatsarajaearita of which a great capital has been made in ascribing it to 
Sfidraka, we have already referred to it. 


and the seal which the queen-mother was preparing. 
News is brought about the return of H a m s a k a, 
Vatsaraja’s body-guard, alone, and Yaugandharayana 
sends away Salaka to wait outside, and anxiously awaits 
the entry of Hamsaka as it spells danger to Vatsaraja. 
In reply to Yaugandharayana’s questions, Hamsaka 
supplies him with detailed particulars of the capture of 
Vatsaraja : how after learning of Pradyota’s trick the 
king threw aside his celebrated lute, Ghosavati, and alone 
faced the soldiers that came out of the thicket nearby ; 
how he fought single-handed with the army for three or 
four hours and fainted owing to sunstroke ; how in his 
swoon he was insulted by being tied down with shrubs 
and how after recovery an alien soldier held the king by 
the hair and attempted to behead him when the soldier 
himself fell down ; how the chief of the enemy forces, 
who also was hurt, after recovering from his swoon, 
prevented his soldiers from molesting the king and at 
once cut off his bonds and treated him respectfully, and 
finally carried him to ^ Ujjayinl. Hamsaka tells 
Yaugandharayana that Salankayana, the Commander-in- 
chief of Pradyota, had sent him to inform him (i. e. 
Yaugandharayana) of the whole affair, and also that 
king Vatsaraja has asked him {i. e. Hamsaka) to go and 
see Yaugandharayana. Yaugandharayaria feels delighted 
at the confidence in him shown by his master. 
Meanwhile some noise is heard and the whole harem 
is in mourning at the news. The female door-keeper 
enters with the message from the queen-mother stating 
that Yaugandharayana also is her son, and that her 
one son (Yaugandharayana) should now go out to 
free the other son. Yaugandharayana is 
much composed and in his enthusiasm pronounces his 
vow : “If I do not release my master, I am not 
Yaugandharayana.” Then enters his servant with a 
madman’s apparel and informs him of a curious happening 
at the ^dnti festival. A Brahmana had appeared there as 
a madman declaring that the royal family was to prosper ; 
then he vanished leaving his clothes. Yaugandharayana 
dons those clothes and finds his outward form transformed. 
So he decides to work for the release of his master in 
that guise. Then comes another message from the queen- 
mother and Yaugandharayana goes to see her. ( Act I ). 
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The interlude informs us of the arrival of many 
messengers at Mahasena’s court from various kings asking 
for the hand of his daughter in marriage, and of Mahasena’s 
indecision in the matter. The main scene opens with 
the entry of Pradyota Mahasena with his retinue, obviously 
worried at the scant courtesy shown to him by Vatsaraja. 
He explains to the chamberlain his reasons for not arriving 
at a definite choice of a bridegroom as he wishes to have 
many qualities in the prospective son-in-law. ( II. 4 ) : 

uu: 53135^ gjuri #i 1 

He then desires to consult the queen in the matter of the 
marriage problem and she enters with her retinue. The 
queen asks him to engage a music teacher for Vasavadatta, 
who had roused in her ah interest for music and who was 
then in the concert hall taking her lessons from Uttara, 
Mahasena replies that Vasavadatta’s husband would teach 
her all that ; and this brings from the queen her query 
as to Mahasena’s choice of the bridegroom. Mahasena 
tells her that he has not yet made up his mind and 
appreciates the peculiarly awkward position of the mind of 
the Indian mother at the prospect of her daughter’s 
marriage (II. 7) : 

5i?%«rHT?tT ssan m: 1 

5'*rerr ^ it 

and says that a number of kings had so far sent their 
envoys. Practical and wise mother that the queen is, 
she replies by saying, “ Give her to such a person as would 
never cause us to rue the day ” (p. 29 3 if| 

1 ) The king then enumerates the various royal suitors 
and asks the queen about her choice. No sooner 
the question is put than enters a chamberlain with the 
words ‘ Vatsaraja ’. Mahasena refuses to believe the news 
of the capture of Vatsaraja, but is overjoyed at being 
convinced of the truth, and exclaims 3i«n%T »rfT%sT: i 

( p. 32 ). He orders the captive to be treated in a 
right royal fashion. The queen is wonder-struck at 
the excessive delight displayed by Mahasena, and on 
hearing about Vatsaraja from her husband, indicates her 
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preference for the young hero as he possessed all the 
noble qualities required in a bridegroom. After a time 
enters the chamberlain to deliver the celebrated lute 
Ghosavatl as the emblem of victory. The royal couple 
decides to make a present of that lute to Vasavadatta. 
Hearing that VatsarSja was wounded, Mahasena orders 
immediate medical attendance, respectful treatment, and 
carrying out of all desires expressed or indicated by the 
royal captive. Mahasena further orders Vatsaraja’s 
removal to a more suitable jewel-house. To the queen’s 
question he replies that nothing definite was settled about 
marriage, and that he would make no hurry in the matter. 
The queen then leaves for the inner apartments, and the 
king departs to soothe, humour, and comfort Vatsaraja. 
(Act II). 

The third act is the pivot of the whole drama. It 
informs us of the plans of Yaugandharayana for releasing 
Vatsaraja without war. Yaugandharayana, Vasantaka, 
and Rumanvan stay in UjjayinI in disguise and a deserted 
Fire shrine is their meeting place. Vasan taka’s task is to 
see the king and to carry mutual messages. Many of 
their accomplices also have become residents of UjjayinI 
under different disguises in the employment of Mahasena 
and their plot is to infuriate a female elephant so that 
Udayana’s help might be sought to pacify it, and then he 
was to mount the elephant and ride away to his capital. 
The first part of the act is at once humorous and 
suggestive, beginning with the entry of Vidusaka disguised 
as a mendicant worrying over the loss of his sugar-balls 
indicating his non-meeting with Yaugandharayana.^ His 
soliloquy dealing with sugar-balls, old hog’s bladder, the 
red Goddess, and other seemingly humorous things, 
suggests the disappointment of Yaugandharayana also at 
the futility of carrying out the original plot, in view of 
Udayana’s love affair, and his message to VidQsaka to 
that effect. Yaugandharayana then enters in the guise of 
a madman, and Vidusaka’s outward talk concerned with 
sugar-balls, Indra’s elephant, and similar nonsensical 
matter tries to suggest Yaugandharayana of the necessity 
of the modification of their original plan, but the latter 

1 The interpretation of the code language of Vidusaka, Yaugandharayana 
and Eumanvan in disguise, as given above, is in accordance with Dr. T. G^anpati 
Sastri^s commentary to the PratijUa (Second edition). 
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apparently does not understand it and consents to 
Vidusaka’s giving out the secret signal to Rumanvan, 
who is disguised as a Buddhist monk. The trio decides 
on a retired place for its confabulations and enters the 
secret chamber in the Fire shrine, where its talk begins 
/ in the ordinary language. Yaugandharayapa states that 
every item in the plot was quite ready : the mahouts 
were won over; after infuriating the elephant there were 
to be made loud noises and dazzling fires etc. But 
Vasantaka tells them of the ‘ love at first sight ’ sprung 
in the mind of Vatsaraja for Vasavadatta, and the 
consequent transformation of the prison-house into a 
sport-chamber, and Udayana’s consequent unwillingness 
to act his part in the plot. Udayana’s explanatory 
message as to his thinking of the ways and means of 
wreaking vengeance on Pradyota for his humiliating 
treatment fails to satisfy any one of the three, and it is 
patent to them that the king’s words display his love-sick 
condition and also his inability to help them in the 
effective fulfilment of their plot. They, however, can 
do nothing in the matter of Udayana’s release without 
his consent, and finally Yaugandharayana modifies his 
original plan and decides to carry away Vatsaraja along 
with Vasavadatta, and accordingly makes a second vow 
for the release of both. All the three then leave the 
Fire shrine by different doors as it was late and people 
had begun to come in the direction of the shrine. 
(Act III). 

The interlude to the next act presents a humorous 
scene between an intoxicated page, who in reality is a 
spy of Vatsaraja. There are some Bacchic songs, 
which may possibly have been commonly used in drinking 
bouts. The page describes how he has pawned 
Bhadravati. After hearing of the escape of Vatsaraja 
with Vasavadatta, the page casts away his disguise, 
encourages the Vatsa soldiers by war songs and describes 
the valour of Yaugandharayana, who, however, is taken 
prisoner of war owing to his sword being cut to pieces. 
All is stated to be Kausambi except the wall and the 
banner. Then enter two warriors announcing the 
capture of Yaugandharayana and asking the people to 
keep aside. Yaugandharayana is being carried hand- 
cuffed, but he is neither afraid nor down-hearted, and 
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feels victorious now that his task is accomplished. He 
asks the soldiers not to keep away anybody desirous of 
seeing him. He gives no credence to the news of the 
recapture of Vatsaraja. Then Bharatarohaka, Pradyota’s 
minister, enters after ordering the untying of the nooses 
that bound Yaugandharayana. Bharatarohaka taunts 
Yaugandharayana with having had recourse to deceit, but 
Yaugandharayana replies that he paid him in the same 
coin. Then Bharatarohaka states that it was not proper 
for Vatsaraja to steal away his disciple; but 
Yaugandharayana replies that it was nothing less than a 
marriage between the two. To Bharatarohaka’s remark 
that Vatsaraja’s action when Pradyota freed him from the 
prison was not commendable, Yaugandharayana’s retort 
is that his master could easily have captured 
even Pradyota ; but he magnanimously let him off. 
Bharatarohaka asks Yaugandharayana what his plans 
were about returning to KausambI after thus insulting 
MahSsena. Yaugandharayana laughs at the question, 
stating that in view of the accomplishment of a major 
work of cutting down the whole tree, lopping the branches 
was a very minor affair. Just then a chamberlain enters 
and brings the present of a gold chalice from Mahasena to 
Yaugandharayana, who is at a loss to appreciate the gift, 
as the honour done to a guilty person in reality pains him 
as death. Some noise is heard behind the curtain which 
proves out to be due to the joy expressed by the whole 
harem at the assurance given by Mahasena to his queen, 
who was going to end her life in grief, that the marriage 
was acceptable to him and that he had decided to perform 
the marriage ceremony of the effigies of the lovers. 
Yaugandharayana is thus convinced of the hona fides of 
the gift and accepts it. The usual prayer in the epilogue 
for the prosperity of the cows, the vanquishing of the 
foreign invasion and the ruling of the whole earth by 
Rajasimha terminates the play. (Act IV). 

Deviations. As already stated, no definite source 
for Bhasa’s Udayana legend has been found. In view 
of the time assigned by us to Bhasa, neither the 
Brhatkathd nor any of the Buddhist and Jain records of 
Udayana could have served as the original for Bhasa. 
Though in their original oral forms, the Buddhist and 
Jain accounts may have conformed to the actual historical 
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incidents, the written records (which are not earlier than 
the third and twelfth century A. D. respectively) contain 
the legend in the most perverted versions. Such, for 
instance, are the stories about the teaching of the science 
of taming elephants through a curtain by a so-called 
leper to a lame maiden. There is a difference of opinion 
among competent scholars as to whether Pradyota was 
the king of AvantI or of Magadha, and whether Pradyota 
and Mahasena were the names of the same person, owing 
to contradictory statements in the various accounts of the 
legend.* It may, however, be mentioned that Bhasa 
alone speaks of the identity of the two. Bhasa differs in 
the genealogy of Udayana, makes Udayana quite 
indifferent in the beginning with regard to his marriage 
with Vasavadatta, and uses a real elephant as a ruse 
instead of the mechanical elephant containing soldiers in 
its body. Minor changes introduced for dramatic effect, 
such as the madman’s apparel, the meeting of the two 
rival ministers, the proposal to celebrate the marriage of 
the pictures of the two lovers, etc., are Bhasa’s own 
creations. We hold that for his Udayana dramas, Bhasa 
employs the floating mass of tradition handed down 
orally in his time. Though the generally accepted dates 
of Udayana, Pradyota, etc. make them contemporaneous 
with Buddha, Dr. S. V. Ketkar places the former a 
couple of centuries before Buddha’s death.” In any case, 
Bhasa is not far removed in time from the central figures 
in the Udayana legend, and we may safely conclude that 
he bases his dramas on the oral accounts. 

Type of drama. As already stated, Dr. Winternitz 
mentions the as ‘belonging to the Prakarana type’, 

and Dr. Keith also casts his vote in favour of Prakarana, 
as according to him, the Pratijnd is styled in the 
prologue as a and it resembles in part that form 

of drama.” But the word Prakarana used in the prologue 
simply means ‘dramatic composition ’ in a generic sense 
( srspwi i ) ; and further, “ not a single essential 

1 Of, Prachin Maharastrai pp. 140-142, aad the various references given 
therein. % Prckchm Maharastray pp. 132, 142-148. It should be noted in this 
connection that all Brahmanioal, Buddhist, and Jain traditions unanimously 
proclaim the contemporaneity of Pradyota, Buddha, Bimbisara, and Udayana. 
Even the recently discovered Arya MulalcaVpa in its Tibetan and Sanskrit 

■versions as given in Dr, Jayaswal’s Itivperial BUtory of India (Lahore, 1934) confirms 
the tradition. 3 Problertis, y, lid ; SD^ ■ 
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condition of Prakarana is fulfilled by the Prafijnd.”^ 
Dr. Ganapati Sastri names the Pratijnd as a Ndtikd, 
taking it to mean “sRq Natikd, however, 

is thus defined in th & S d h i t y a d a r p a n 
VI. 269-272: 

WTsrml I'tHi 
?rT^:gTO*S(iiT • 

srrf^ symsn ii 
?r{|tT: i 

^ 5m5«n n 

msratft aUtt: «fW> 5«Tt:l 

ii 

Though the drama is named after Yaugandharayana, 
Vatsaraja is the hero, and Vasavadatta the heroine; 
these two, as also the plot, conform to the requirements 
of a Ndtikd. But in the Pratijnd the vrtti is not kaiiikly 
and there are five sandhis ; the Pratijnd is not #srrarr, 
with a and again the jealousies of 

co-wives, secret meetings, etc. are not to be met with. 

Dr. Banerji Sastri would term the Pratijnd as 
Ihdmrgaj' which the DaiarUPa ( III. 72-75 ) defines as : 

distil H 

gramas f #r ^ ^ acim: w 

Now all the above factors are not found in the Pratijnd ; 
e. g., the play does not mainly deal with the hard pursuit 
( t| ) of the hero after a maiden as unattainable as a 
gazelle ( ^ ) ; further, the woman is to be obtained 
against her will.* As a matter of fact, love or ^rhgdra 
which ought to be prominent in a Ndtikd or an Ihdmrga 
occupies only a secondary position and is incidentally 

t MankM, Type$ of Banshit Dramas pp. 4S-55 on p. 56, 2 

Becond edition^^p. 3, commentary, 3 JBOBSt 9, p, 63. For ready reference, the 
definition of Ihdmrga is given here again, though it appears in the last chapter, 
4 It may, however, J)e noted that the Fratij'ha admirably answers the last line in 
the definition of an Ihdmrga in that Vatsaraja and Yaugandharayana though 
prisoners of war are not killed. 


referred to in the Pratijhd. _The Kdvydnusdsana (p. 322) 
allows only one act for an Ihdmrga. Strictly speaking, 
as we have already stated, the names of the different 
types of rupakas and uparupdkas and their definitions are 
post-Bhasa in time. It may be, as suggested by 
Prof. Dhruva, that in Bhasa’s time all the dramatic 
compositions were known by the generic name “ Ndtaka ” 
irrespective of the number of acts, etc.‘ It has been 
suggested that the Svapna and the Pratijild constitute 
only one play and belong to the Ptakarana type. 
Assuming the works to be one inseparable whole, it 
cannot be classed under a as the plot is not 

of the poet’s creation being well known in his time.* 

Sentiments etc. The main sentiment is the heroic 
( Vira ) which Dr. Ganapati Sastri specially mentions as 
Bhedavira and interspersed with other 

secondary sentiments." Thus there are the Adbhuta and 
Raudra rasas m ■Si.cX, Hdsya in the third and 

fourth acts. By Yaugandharayana’s supporting the love 
affair of his master there is seen a harmonious blending of 
the Vira and Srngdra rasas. 

The drama abounds in various figures, and only a 
few striking illustrations are given below : 

A beautiful Arthdntaranydsa pronounces the big 
army of Pradyota lacking in devotion and fixity of 
purpose to be no better than an undevoted wife (I. 4 ) : 

rare ?rf ^ 

The idea that the earth, if it be well protected and free 
from any breaches of the varwkramadharma, ^xoX.Q.c.ts 
her own master, if the latter be in danger, is finely 
expressed by Aprastutaprahamsd based on Kavyalinga 
and Parikara (1.9): 


1 Madhyama, 1921, Intr,, pp, 21-28; Svapmni Sundarl^ 1921, 

Intr., p. 20. 2 The definition of a Ptakarafta req^nires its plot to be imaginary 

( ) and again there should be no Udatfca hero, who should be a Brahmana, 

a minister, etc. Cf . the definition of the Prakara^ given elsewhere in this chapter 
mxd&x Cdrudatta, (d) Type of Drama,;*’ Of. also Keith, H/SD, Intr,, p. XV, 3 
Pratijndj second edition, p. 128. 







rs pronounced by Yaugandharayana are 
istances of Rupaka (L 16) and Upama 

rtpn 55t I 

ST Ttsrt# ^nr«WT«rat: <1 1- w 

snn: > 

?rt ST ’n^ u « » 

thdnt ar any d s a and 

glorifies the dignity and efficacy o\ 
phatically stating that nothing n 
energetic person starting on right lines 


This fusion of A r 

AprastufapraSaThsd s 
hard labour, em 
impossible for an 
(1.18): 

spiST^fljsjht^ ?r«atTrRT^ 
lH^SWIsn ^3[T% I 
lahmfTsd siT^5n«q: srrnift 

jnnks^n: 

Contrast with this the achievements of ^ahasena 

in vanquishing many kings, which fail to satisfy, him as 

he is ulble tS win over 7 atsara]a,-expressed by the 
blending of Kdvyalinga and Paryayokta ( 11. 5 ) • 

Hw *n^ sT^ 

SI =9 WT SRT »rt 

sprof^ gown# '• 

The essential qualities in ^ P>^ospective son-in-law are 
enumerated by resorting to Aprastutaprasamsa (IJ-^). 

The oscillating mental condition of mothers at the 
prospect of their daughter’s 

shame and sorrow, finds its expression in II. 7, illustrating 

Kdvyalinga and Aprastutaprasamsa.. 

have^ been quoted in extenso above, while giving the 

plot of the Other instances are 

fll. 19; IV. 10, il ) ; Sdra ( II, 11 ) ; Paryaya ( I 8. 
14; 11.14; IV. 9, 22 ) ; Kavyalmga (1.15, IlJ- 3,7), 
(\ 1^-. IV. 12. 20, 21); Vtsama (III. 4, 
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adversely criticized by some writers. We have already 
referred to Bhamaha’s charge and have proved that it 
does not apply to the Pratijna? Some anti-Bhasaites 
even go to the length of stating that the author of the 
Pratijna improved on the plot in the light of Bhamaha’s 
criticism, indicating thereby that the Pratijna is 
subsequent to the seventh century, later than Kalidasa 
in any case, and hence can, under no circumstances, 
be ascribed to the pre-Kalidasan Bhasa.* Now, the fact 
that Kautilya ( 4th century B. C. ) and Asvaghosa ( first 
century A. D. ) are indebted to the Pratijna, coupled 
with the existence of the Svajma, which all ascribe to 
the author of the Pratijna, definitely before Bhamaha’s 
date, directly counters all such assumptions.* Dr. Keith 
pronounces the plot construction of the Svapna and the 
Pratijna as ‘ clumsy ’ and ‘ open to criticism ’ but does 
not illustrate the point from the Pratijna* Dr. Woolner 
doubts the genuineness of th^ second act, and Dr. Johnston 
dismisses it as a later interpcJlation.' But the act betrays 
the same skilful and delicate handling, as is associated 
with Bhasa, and is necessary |n order to present before 
us the true picture of Mahasena and his plans. Further, 

“ Acts III and IV form a harmonious whole with Act II 
and give a logical development of the course of events 
in continuation of Act II.”® To Dr. Woolner, “ it is not 
quite clear what is supposed to have happened between 
Act II and Act III or between Act II and Act IV ” 
but it can safely be assumed that Udayana was 
convalescing under the treatment of Mahasena, and 
Yaugandharayana in disguise had reached Ujjain with 
his assistants, had succeeded in having secret 
communications with his master, and was planning means 
for his escape in the interval between Act II and Act III. 
The infuriatipn and taming of Nalagirl followed by 
Vatsaraja’s freedom from prison and his engaging in 
music lessons are the intervening events between Acts 
III and IV.® 

The Pratijiid “ is an essentially manly drama,”® 

1 Of. ante. pp. 72-73. 2 Of. Kuppuswami Sastri, Mcarya, Intr., pp. 21-22, 

S Of. ante pp. 75, 77; the Svapna attest^ to at least before the 7th century A. D, 
Of. Thomas, JBAS, 1928, pp. 877-890. 4 SD, p, 113. 5 Thi/rteen Trivandrtm 

Volume 1, p. 4 ; Johnston, 14, 62, p. 97. 6 Sarup, Thirteen Trimndnm 

Pla/p, Volume 1, p. 4 note. 7 Op. oit, p. 4. 8 Of. G-. Sastri, PratijM, second 

edition, pp. 67-68 ; 102-103. 9 Meerwarth, ^ASB^ 13, p. 267. 
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there being only two female characters. This drama brings 
out the poet’s power of narrating incidents outside the 
action of the drama very vividly and impressively, so as to 
conjure, as it were, a realistic picture before the audience. 
The graphic narration of the capture of Vatsaraja in 
the first act is an instance in point. Ibsen, Oscar Wilde, 
Tohn Galsworthy, among the modern playwrights, are 
found to employ dialogues effectively for this purpose. 
The scene between Yaugandharayana and Salaka in the 
first act reminds one of *6 

Scene I ) between Polonius and Renaldo. The domestic 
atmosphere in the second act is pleasantly realistic, i e 
first part of the third act is at once humorous and 
suggestive. The humour is at times rendered crude and 
heavy by the suggestion involved and by the inconsi^ency 

in the ^meaning of the same words f ,,‘^'?7un 

places.' On the whole, however, the scene is full of tun 
Ld transparently suggestive. The last act 
humorous scene depicting the toddy ghop ^dh ^Bacch c 
songs Everywhere there is rapid action. One naturally 
expfcts to see^ Vatsaraja and Vasavadatta on the stage 
after hearing so much about them ; but the poet, has 

wonderfully kept them off the stage without detriment to 

the interest of the play, dhus achievin^^ as it we^ ^ 

staging oi Hufnlet without ^ 

Another speciality of this play is the fact that both t 

rival parties are satisfied. These two features are to be 
met with nowhere else in the dramatic literature. 


JlJIXV.^1. WV ^ 

The illustrates Bhasa’s trait of investing 

his characters with the quality of knowing what p^s^m 

another’s mind by a mere glance : ( cf. ' 

P^J, p. 25 ; Abh, P. 50 )^ Great persons are shown 

to possess quite a distinct and^ resonant V y human 
pronouncing them to be above the ordinary run of human 
beings. Cf. aift ( P- 09 ) etc. . t 

The expression snit ( which is also found 

in the P»«c. p. 108 , and Dgh, p. M ) is used in reply to 
Statements which the speaker takes to be ridiculous, ct. 
PratijAd, pp. 67, 71. — 


m 


1 e a means Second edition, p. 68), 

pp. 13-95 ; Aid, p. 1 ; Aih, p. 40 1 Supra p. 8. 
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The following is one of the few popular songs in 
eulogy of drink met with in this play alone ; possibly these 
were the remnants of the drinking songs in ancient India 
(IV. 1, 2, pp. 57-58) : 

’snpop irat >5n!iin gnff i 

We shall consider the relationship of Bhasa’s 
Udayana plays with other dramas on the subject by 
different dramatists towards the close of our critical study 
of the Svapna ; we have sufficiently referred to the alleged 
alternative title ‘ Vatsardjacarita ’ by which some 
scribes designate the Pratijnd} Great capital has been 
made of the popularity of the third act of the Pratijnd, 
known as Mantrdiika, on the Kerala stage and the fact 
is taken as the evidence of the Kerala origin of the group. 
The portion in the printed text corresponds with the 
actors’ versions and fits in well with the other acts of the 
play. So it is clear that the Mantrdnka forms an integral 
part of the Pratijnd and is not a distinct stage version 
prepared by the actors. The popularity of any drama on 
the Kerala stage cannot be taken to postulate its Kerala 
origin. 

SVAPNAVASAVADATTA. 

Title. The play receives its name from the vision 
( svapna ) oi Vdsavadattd which king Udayana gets in 
his semi-drowsy state described in the fifth act ( Dream 
scene ). and are the titles of 

one and the same play. They are to be explained 
respectively as ^jnsrnr ^cgr 

; and sgsrsgr an? according to 

Dr. Ganapati Sastri.®' Prof. Ray, however, prefers to take 
the title to mean ‘ the drama, the subject matter of which 
is the dream and Vasavadatta’ ( ^aira 
as “ it emphasizes both the incidents referred to in the 
title.’” 

1 To recapitulate : Vatsardjacarita is said to be the composition of ^iidraka, 
and on account of the alternative title, the Pratijila has been ascribed to ^udraka 
(Raja, JOB, 1, p. 243 ; Sankar, AMV, 2, p. 60). But the fact that Abhinavagupta 
styles RaUidvaU as Vatsardjacarita ( DJivanydlokaloca^ia, Kavyamala, XXV, p. ) 
goes against this assumption, as also the announcement of the proposed publication 
of the Vatsardjacarita in the Baksina Bharati Series (Kavi, JAHBS, 2, p. 143), 
It is not clear, if the Pratijfid be really the Vatsardjacarita of ^udraka, why there 
is no reference to the name of the author and the work in the prologue. 2 Svapna, 
1924 edition, p. 8. 3 Svapna, Intr., p. XliYIII, 


Plot. The Svapna forms a sequel to the events 
described in the Pratijnd. After reaching his kingdom 
along with Vasavadatta, king Udayana began to enjoy 
life and neglected his state affairs which enabled his 
enemies to march against him. One Aruni had invaded 
the Vatsa kingdom and had conquered a portion of it. 
The ever watchful Yaugandharayana saw that political 
alliance with the powerful Magadha king by way of 
marriage was the only effective remedy to set matters 
right and drive out Aruni. But the king was excessively 
attached to Vasavadatta, who also would not have liked 
to get her husband married to another woman ; the 
Magadha king, further, would not have consented to the 
marriage of his sister with a married person. So 
Yaugandharayana hits upon a plot and takes Vasavadatta 
in his confidence and she agrees solely for the sake of 
the good of her husband. The plan was to send the 
king away to Lavanaka rvith his retinue on the frontiers 
of his kingdom for hunting, and, in his absence, 
to burn the royal pavilion. Yaugandharayana and 
Vasavadatta were to get away secretly from the pavilion 
and the king was to be told of the death of the two in 
the fire. Yaugandharayana and Vasavadatta then left 
the Vatsa kingdom in the guise of a Brahmin and his 
sister and started for Rajagrha, the capital of the Magadha 
kingdom. The play opens with Vasavadatta and 
Yaugandharayana in disguise nearing the Asrama outside 
Rajagrha. 

When, after the benedictory stanza introducing the 
names of some of the principal dramatis ■personce, the 
stage-manager is about to make his speech, he is disturbed 
by some noise behind the curtains. Apparently the 
attendants of Princess Padmavati who is on her way 
to the penance-grove, are asking the public to make way. 
After the exit of the stage-manager, enter Yaugandharayana 
and Vasavadatta, dressed as a mendicant and 
his sister respectively. To Yaugandharayana it appears 
quite strange that people are driven away even from 
the holy hermitage, Vasavadatta feels pained at the 
insult, but Yaugandharayana consoles her. The 
chamljerlain, however, orders the guard not to drive the 
people away. On enquiries, Yaugandharayana comes 
to know from the chamberlain that Princess Padmavati 
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is to visit the hermitage to honour the queen-mother, 
and she is to stay there for a night. Then Padmavatl 
approaches with her retinue, and Vasavadatta at once 
feels a liking for her. Padmavatl salutes the lady-hermit 
(queen-mother). From Padmavatl’s maid, it is learnt 
that king Pradyota had sent an envoy for the hand of 
the princess for his son. Padmavatl then proclaims her 
desire, through her chamberlain, of fulfilling the wants 
of those asking for boons. The inmates of the hermitage 
being all satisfied, none came forward. Yaugandharayana, 
however, presents himself as a suppliant (arthi) and 
expresses his wish to keep his sister (wz., Vasavadatta) 
under the care of the princess for a time, till the former’s 
husband returns. Despite the protest of her chamberlain 
stating the difficulty involved in keeping watch over the 
ward, princess Padmavatl decides to keep her word and 
accepts the guardianship of the Brahmin lady (Vasavadatta 
in disguise) whom Padmavatl and her retinue take to be 
born of a high family, A Brahmin student from Lavanaka 
approaches the hermitage but is taken aback on seeing 
ladies there. The chamberlain assures him and offers him 
refreshments. From the student all there come to know of 
the disastrous fire at Lavanaka and the reported death of 
Yaugandharayana and Vasavadatta therein, of the immense 
grief of the king after his return from hunting, and of the 
minister’s preventing him from ending- his life, in the fire. 
The ministers, continues the student, then forcibly took 
the king away from Lavanaka as his life was in danger 
owing to his sorrow, lamentations, neglect of his body, etc. 
The king’s extraordinary affection for Vasavadatta appeals 
to all, and in the question of the maid, whether the king 
would again marry, Padmavatl feels expressed her own 
heart. The student then leaves as it was becoming dark 
and Yaugandharayana follows suit, after bidding adieu 
to Padmavatl and his sister. The chamberlain then 
announces it to be time for retiring within, and the 
curtain falls after the princess and Vasavadatta have 
saluted the lady-hermit and received suitable blessings. 
(Act I). 

The interlude to the next act informs us that 
Vasavadatta is well established in the new household and 
that princess Padmavatl is enjoying the game of ball 
with her. maids and VSsavadatta. The main scene opens 


with Padmavatl exhausted after a strenuous game 
surrounded by her maids and Vasavadatta. Vasavadatta 
jocularly refers to her red hands as being due to rdga 
(red colour or love). Then by various questions, she 
tries to explore Padmavati’s mind and learns that the 
latter is not well disposed towards Mahasena’s son and 
has a regard for Udayana owing to his genuine love for 
Vasavadatta. This is a disconcerting news for Vasavadatta, 
and unwittingly she refers to the handsome features of 
Udayana, and explains her knowledge as due to the 
impression of the residents of Ujjain. Padmavati’s 
nurse enters to announce the news of the betrothal of the 
princess to Udayana. This is yet another shock for 
Vasavadatta, who shows her discomfiture by referring to 
Udayana’s indifference and begins to doubt his regard 
for her ; but the subsequent particulars supplied by the 
nurse dispel all misgivings. She tells that Udayana 
had not himself asked for the hand of Padmavatl, but had 
yielded to pressure from Darsaka. Another maid from 
the queen informs Padmavatl that the queen had sent 
for her as the Kautukamangalavidhi ( the ceremony of 
tying the nuptial thread) was to be celebrated that very 
day. Vasavadatta is again stunned, but has to accompany 
Padmavatl and her maids when they all leave to approach 
the queen. “ The more they hasten ”, says she, “ the 
more is my heart covered as it were with darkness.” 
( Act II). 

The next act opens in the pleasure-garden of 
Padmavatl the same day. Vasavadatta is the lonely 
occupant there, who has come to ease her grieved heart 
when all the royal household was engaged in preparations 
for the marriage. The thought that her husband is to 
become another’s is the poisoned arrow in her heart. 
A maid approaches Vasavadatta with flowers, and requests 
her on behalf of the queen to plait the nuptial wreath 
for Padmavati’s wedding as she ( Vasavadatta ) was ‘ of 
a noble family, affectionate, and clever ’. The maid 
relates her impressions of the bridegroom that he is 
Cupid incarnate without his bow and arrows. Then 
Vasavadatta sorrowfully begins her work, employing 
profusely the herbs called avtdhavdharana but excludes 
sapatnlmardana ( oppressor of co- wives) as it was 
unnecessary, she says, since Padmavati’s co-wife was no 
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more. Another maid enters to ask to hasten the wreathing 
as the bridegroom was being conducted to the inner court- 
room. Vasavadatta hands over the finished garland 
and the two maids go away. Vasavadatta also leaves 
the stage full of sorrow to find solace in her bed, 
if perchance she could get sleep and forget her grief. 
(Act III). 

The action of the next act begins a few days after 
the marriage of Udayana and PadmavatL The interlude 
opens with the soliloquy of the gluttonous Vidusaka who 
informs of the successful termination of the marriage 
festivities, of the joyous life he is leading at the Magadha 
palace and of the indigestion due to excessive eating and 
consequent sleeplessness. A maid enters to inquire 
whether the royal bridegroom had finished his bath, as 
flowers and ointments were to be brought for him after 
his bath. They both then leave the stage, Vidusaka to 
attend on the king, but only after telling the maid to bring 
everything but food, as his bowels were playing him false. 
The main scene opens with the entrance of Padmavatl, 
her retinue, and Vasavadatta ( in the guise of Avantika ) 
in the pleasure-garden to witness whether the §ephdUkd 
clusters have blossomed. They find the plants and 
creepers in full bloom and after collecting flowers, sit 
down on a stone-slab and engage in some pleasant chat,. 
After a time their talk turns to Udayana, and Padmavatl 
artlessly tells Vasavadatta that she was much devoted to 
Udayana and felt wretched in his absence. In course of 
conversation, Padmavatl says she doubts whether 
Vasavadatta had so much regard for her Lord, and 
Vasavadatta cannot but reply that she had much more 
regard. Asked the reason, Vasavadatta refers to her 
elopement for the sake of her husband. The maid then 
asks Padmavatl to request her husband to be taught to 
play on the lute. Padmavatl says she had already spoken 
to him, but, heaving a deep sigh, he had turned away his 
face. She had not repeated her request, and her inference 
from the king’s conduct was that his memory of 
Vasavadatta was still fresh. Vasavadatta feels blessed that 
her husband still cherished her love. 

The king and Vidusaka enter the pleasure-garden, 
the former musing over the happy past and pungently 
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feeling the loss of Vasavadatta. Vidusaka tries to divert his 
mind from the distressing thoughts by referring to 
Padraavatl and to the flock of cranes flying in the sky. 
The king sees and appreciates the sight, and Padmavati, 
her maids, and Vasavadatta also observe the cranes 
appearing like a white garland of hokanada flowers. The 
ladies, however, see the king and retire under a bower 
nearby for the sake of Vasavadatta, as she avoided the 
sight of strangers. Vidusaka approaches the stone-slab 
occupied by Padmavati, and from the plucking and 
gathering of flowers infers that Padmavati must have left 
very recently. They decide to sit down on the stone-seat, 
but the scorching heat is unbearable, and they propose 
to enter the bower ( which is occupied by the ladies). To 
prevent their entry the maid shakes the creeper, which 
lets loose a swarm of bees, rendering impossible the 
further progress of the king and the jester. They retrace 
their steps and again occupy their original seats. 
Vasavadatta’s eyes are full of tears which she explains to 
be due to the pollens of the hd&a flowers falling in her 
eyes. Vidusaka asks the king : “ Who is your sweetheart, 
Vasavadatta or Padmavati ? ” The king tries to put him 
off by saying that the question was very awkward, and that 
he ( i. e., Vidusaka ) was a chatterbox. But Vidusaka forces 
him to reply, stating that he {i. e., the king) need not be 
afraid, as, of the two queens, one was dead and the other 
was away. ( In reality, both the ladies are very near, 
separated only by the bower). The king’s reply is worthy 
of the noble soul that he is No doubt, I have a very 
high regard for Padmavati on account of the sweetness 
of her figure and temper ; but she has not yet won over 
my heart which is still captivated by Vasavadatta ”. On 
hearing this, Vasavadatta feels amply rewarded for her 
trouble. To the maid’s remark that the king is cruel, 
Padmavati retorts by saying that her Lord is sympathetic 
and kind as he still dotes on Vasavadatta. The king, in 
his turn, coaxes the jester to give out his impressions of 
the two queens. VidGsaka, however, is not to be easily 
fooled thus and praises both, indicating his slight 
preference for Padmavati as she serves him with delicacies. 
The king is reminded of Vasavadatta and his eyes are 
full of tears. Vasavadatta is pleased to hear what her 
Lord says. The jester tries to console the king, but the 
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latter replies that constant recollections freshen his grief 
and tears ease the tension. The jester then leaves to 
bring water for washing the face of his master. 
Vasavadatta and the maids make their exit unseen by the 
king, as his vision was obscured by tears, and Padmavatl 
nears her Lord to console him. Vidusaka enters with 
water and hands it over to Padmavati saying that the 
pollens of kdia flowers had fallen into his master’s eyes 
and hence they were streaming with tears. Approaching 
the king, Vidusaka whispers the same into his ears and 
in order not to pain the young and newly wedded 
Padmavatl by stating the truth, the king gives out the same 
reason for his tears. Vidusaka announces it to be time 
for the visit of the Magadha king and all make their exit. 
(Act IV). 

In the interlude to the next act we are informed that 
Padmavatl is suffering from headache and that her bed 
has been prepared in the ‘ Sea- Room ’. The palace maid 
tells Vasantaka ( the jester ) to convey the news to his 
master, and then goes to render medical aid to Padmavatl. 
Udayana is again the same despondent and aggrieved 
lover constantly doting on Vasavadatta. On being told 
of Padmavati’s illness he at once starts for the Sea-Room 
to comfort her. Vidusaka mistakes a garland for a serpent 
in the way. They find the Sea-Room without Padmavati, 
and the perfect condition of the bed suggests to the king 
that Padmavati had not occupied the bed ; he awaits her 
arrival on the same bed, and his thoughts again return to 
Vasavadatta. To humour him, Vidusaka begins to tell a 
story but its beginning reminds the king of Ujjayini and 
Vasavadatta. Vidusaka’s next story falls on deaf ears as 
the sweet memories of the past lull the king to sleep. 
Finding his royal friend thus, Vidflsaka goes inside to 
bring a cloak. The only companion to the king in the 
lonely room is a flickering lamp. 

At this stage Vasavadatta makes her entrance on the 
stage to approach the Sea- Room to comfort and humour 
Padmavati on being told of her sudden illness. In the 
dim light she takes the person sleeping on the bed to be 
Padmavati and, from the perfect breathing of the sleeping 
person, infers that Padmavati was now all right. In 
order that her conduct may not be taken to be void of 


cordiality, Vasavadatta lies down on the same bed and 
embraces its occupant. The king, however, calls out her 
name in sleep, and Vasavadatta at once realizes her 
mistake and is afraid lest her Lord shoultl see her. He again 
speaks in sleep and this convinces her that he was not 
awake. He asks her to speak something, and unknowingly 
she replies to him. Then in his sleep he asks her some 
further questions and she replies to him. Finally, in his 
sleep, the king proffers his hands to ask forgiveness of 
Vasavadatta who thinks of leaving him, lest she be 
recognized. She, however, keeps in position his hand 
that was hanging loose from the bedstead and goes 
away. The touch of her hand slightly revives the king 
who, at once, follows her saying, “ Stop, Vasavadatta 
stop.” But he strikes against a door and becomes perfectly 
wide awake. To Vasantaka, who comes just then, the 
king relates that Vasavadatta was alive, but the latter 
disbelieves him and dismisses it all as being a mere 
dream, an empty nothing. The king tells him all the 
details, as also the fact of his body being still thrilled and 
pulsated by her touch, but all this fails to convince 
Vidtisaka, and he asks his master to accompany him to 
the inner quadrangle. News is brought from the 
chamberlain of king Darsaka that Rumanvan, the 
Commander-in-chief of the Vatsa forces, has come with 
a large and well-equipped army, and the vast army of 
the Magadha king also is ready to help him ; and that 
the king has requested Udayana_ to make preparations 
for advancing against the rebel Aruni. Udayana then 
leaves to take charge of the attack. (Act V). This 
is the famous “ Dream-Scene ” which gives its name to 
the play. 

The interlude to the next act opens after the 
successful termination of the war with Aruni and the 
regaining of the Vatsa kingdom. To the chamberlain 
who announces the entry of the nurse of Vasavadatta 
and Mahasena’s chamberlain to congratulate Udayana 
on his recent gains, the door-keeper tells that Udayana 
is again in sorrow, being reminded of Vasavadatta by 
the recovery of his famous lute, Ghosavati. The main 
scene presents us with the king and Vidusaka, the former 
piteously mourning Vasavadatta’s loss. The king 
recalls all the blissful memories of the past and addresses 
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the lute in touching tones. The messengers from 
Ujjayinl are announced and the king calls Padmavatl. 
The royal couple is anxious as to what the message from 
mighty Mahasena might be, and Padmavatl calls 
Vasavadatta’s people her own. Udayana honours the 
ambassadors from his father-in-law, and Raibhya, the 
messenger, offers him the felicitations of Mahasena on 
his great victory. Udayana is pleased at the paternal 
attitude of Mahasena. The nurse of Vasavadatta tells 
that queen Ahgaravati has inquired if all was well there, 
which again grieves Udayana very much, reminding him 
painfully of his beloved queen and pupil. Both the 
Ujjayinl people console him. The nurse, further, uncovers 
the portraits of Udayana and Vasavadatta sent by queen 
Ahgaravati which were used in celebrating the marriage- 
ceremony of both after their elopement. The queen has 
requested Udayana to forget his grief by looking at 
Vasavadatta’s picture. Padmavatl wishes to pay homage 
to Vasavadatta, has a view of the portrait, and finds that 
her new friend Avantika has features remarkably similar 
to Vasavadatta’s. She enquires whether the portrait is 
an exact replica of Vasavadatta, and Udayana replies 
that he considers the picture to be Vasavadatta herself. 
Padmavatl observes that Udayana’s patrait also displays 
wonderful likeness and concludes Vasavadatta’s picture 
to be also* similarly executed. Her face shows signs of 
joy and perplexity. The king asks the reason of her 
pensive mood and is told about the Brahmin lady with 
similar features kept as a deposit, and also about her 
avoiding the company of males. Just then enters the 
portress to say that the Brahmin from Ujjayinl has come 
to reclaim his deposit. The Brahmin is asked to be 
ushered in, and Padmavatl is sent to bring in Avantika. 
The voice of the Brahmin (Yaugandharayana in disguise), 
who pronounces victory to the king, appears to the latter 
as fajmiliar but not exactly identifiable. After Padmavatl 
and Avantika enter the stage, the king states that the 
deposit should be returned in the presence of witnesses 
and the envoys from Ujjayinl would serve as witnesses. 
The nurse of Vasavadatta, however, recognizes her, and 
thereupon the king asks Avantika to go inside to the 
ladies court. Yaugandharayana says that it was not 
proper for a noble scion of the Bharata family to take 
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another lady by force. The king then desires to see 
the striking similarity of form, and orders the veil to be 
drawn. Yaugandharayana then asks for the pardon of 
his master for his treason in concealing the queen. 
Padmavatl pays her homage to Vasavadatta. 
Yaugandharayana explains his main object in the whole 
scheme to be “ the saving of KausambI,” and also tells 
that Rumanvan and all knew of this. The king then 
decides to go with Padmavatl to convey the happy tidings 
of the recovery of Vasavadatta to Mahasena and queen 
Ahgaravatl. The normal Bharatavdkya concludes the 
play. (Act VI). 

Deviations. As already stated, no precise source 
for the Udayana dramas of Bhasa is known. Being 
considerably earlier than the Brhatkathdy the latter 
cannot serve as the source for Bhasa; and, further, 
judging from the Sanskrit descendants of the Brhatkathd, 
there seem to be many differences in the versions of the 
Udayana legend dealt with by both. Prof. Lacdte and 
Dr. Keith pronounce the Brhatkathdslokasamgraha by 
BudhasvamI to be more faithful to the original but 
it does not deal at length with the incidents contained in 
the Bvapna of Bhasa. Judging from the story as 
preserved in the Kathdsaritsdgara, some of the notable 
differences are stated below.® 

Pradyota is stated to be the name of the Magadha 
king and Padmavatl is his daughter. Vasavadatta in 
disguise is represented as the daughter of 
Yaugandharayana, an old Brahmana and not Parivrajaka, 
and Vasantaka, the jester, also accompanies her and stays 
with her in the Magadha capital as her brother, a squint- 
eyed Brahmana. The meeting with Padmavatl takes 
place in a park and not in the Tapovana. Through 
Narada’s prediction Udayana is somewhat aware of the 
impending calamity, which is to be only of temporary 
duration. There is no reference to the rebellion of Aruni 
nor to the loss of the Vatsa kingdom. Vatsaraja comes 
over to Rajagrha specifically for the purpose of marrying 
with Padmavatl in response to the invitation from the 
Magadha king, whereas in the Svapna he is represented 


1 Laodte, QJMB, 11, pp. 287-288 ; Keith, ESL, p. 273. 2 Kathamukha 

and Lavanaka Lambakas, from the Kathamritsagam. 
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as having come over to Rajagrha on some other mission. 
The meeting and reunion with Vasavadatta take place 
at Lavanaka after leaving Magadha, while Bhasa effects 
the meeting in the palace of Darsaka. It seems more 
likely that Bhasa’s story contains the historical events 
from first-hand knowledge as he is quite near in time to 
Udayana. Subsequent writers show Udayana as a man 
of pleasure, indulging in every sort of enjoyment, but 
Bhasa’s Udayana is an ideal husband. 

Type of Drama. The is a Ndfaka with a 

well-known plot, the hero being a king and dhiralalita. 
There is a bye-plot (pataka) of the marriage of 
; Padmavatl. There are a number of pravesakas in this 
play. 

Sentiments etc. The main sentiments are &rngdra 
and Karima. The instances of both — Sambhoga and 
Vipralambha ^rngdra are furnished in the hero’s relations 
with reference to PadmSvati and Vasavadatta respectively ; 
but the Srngdra, as will be noted hereafter, is of the 
highest type. Vasavadatta’s predicaments as well as the 
reminiscences of the king are good instances of Karuna. 
This play being the product of the mature genius of our poet, 
there are found in it various beautiful figures as also a 
number of combinations of them (samsrsti) scattered 
at many places. Some striking figures are noted below, 
and a few instances are given : 

Svabhdvokti. (I. 12, 13; IV. 2; V. 3, 4) ; 

Arthdntaranydsa (I. 11 ; IV, 6, 10; VI. 7, 14) ; Kdvyalinga 
(I. 5, 7, 9 ; V. 2, 7 ) ; Smarana (V. 5 ) ; Apahnuti 
( V. 3 ) ; Anujnd ( V. 9 ) ; Visama ( IV. 6 ) ; Anumdna 
(I. 12;V. 4). 

Svabhdvokti and 

Virodhdbhdsa : 

viwn ?rr ^ 5!it stsit ^ 

Visama and 

Arthdntaranydsa: 

5!ifg 


TJpamd, Viiesokti; and 

Vibhdvand : 

5!T5n<n% 

Smarana: 



«iraT ^ «n«<i 

sn5n^l?>*iT iiu.^ii 

Upcimd and 

Arthdntaranydsa : 

5gpn'S!ififfJi3 irer^^TTRft- 
sE^si 5*1^51^ w|: I 

spT5i5B^ «Rig: 


srernrai^ ^a^spi \ \ \^ 

si'P'i itf4 srasTRRia 

qraqs^n: ll'^.'^ll 

Anumdna : 
g«qT% 

;iip nt ^ fimii«.«ii 


AtiiayoMi ditid Utpreksd : ' 

5^ 'rr^ar: i 

%WTfq ^ 

'>^- 

ll«.?U 


Arthdntaranydsa and 

Aprastutaprasamsd : 
^raai ^s’am'^KT 'ar i 

sn^ ft 5i\5^«{f : II ^.»il 


Critical Study. The Udayana legend has been the 
fountain-head of much literature— Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain, — and the Brhatkathdilokasamgraha, the 
Brhatkathantahjari and the Kathdsaritsdgara are among 
the Sanskrit works that deal in detail with the 
history of the Udayana family as it were. There are 
also a number of Sanskrit dramas on Udayana 
Vatsaraja, the Ratndvall and PriyadarUkd attributed 
to Sri Harsa, the Unmddavdsavadattd of Saktibhadra, 
the Tdpasa Vatsaraja of Anahga Harsa or Mauyraja, 
the Vatsardjacarita of Sudraka, being some of them. 

The superiority of Bhasa as a dramatist and a 
moral teacher having a perfect sense of the ‘ values,’ will 
at once be apparent when we compare his Udayana 
plays with those of Sri Harsa. The later writer has 
changed the , characters of Udayana and his queens. In 
the hands of Sri Harsa, Udayana appears as a sensual man, 
a man of pleasure, "a man of patangavrtti, quite different 
from the constant and devoted husband depicted by 
Bhasa. Vasavadatta is also a jealous and high-minded 
wife with Harsa. With all the virtues and good 
characteristics attributed by Bhasa to the lovers, they 
are quite human. It has been suggested that Udayana 
was in reality a highly lascivious, passionate king, and 
that Bhasa has based his play on historical facts distorted 
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in accordance with political exigencies.’ Judging from 
the other works of Bhasa and in view of the date that we 
have assigned to him, we think that Bhasa represents 
the true state of affairs. Reference to Aruni, which is 
not found in any of the descendants of the Brhatkathd 
which professes to tell the history of Udayana, also confirms 
our view that Bhasa has quite a distinct source for his 
story, which, most probably, was the floating tradition in 
his day, he being proximate in time to Udayana. 

No one would now seriously maintain that the 
title of the Sva-pna published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series is not “ Svapnavasavadatta,” that the 
two are distinct works ; and that there are two Bhasas as 
the authors of those two works. The question has been 
considered at some length earlier in this book.” It is 
certainly more reasonable and rational to assume the 
existence of different recensions of the Svapna ; but, as 
has recently been observed by Dr. Sukthankar, “ the 
discussion has now unfortunately reached the stage of 
dogmatic controversy and it is extremely unlikely that 
even the most patent proofs adduced to prove the 
authenticity of our Svapnavasavadatta will induce the 
‘ anti-Bhasaites ’ to revise their opinion and to reorient 
their ideas which have now crystallized once for all ”.® 

The Svapna has everywhere been acclaimed as ‘ a 
dramatic masterpiece a ‘ profound psychological study.’ 
It is “ the glorious heritage of the whole civilized world 
The Svapna depicts the struggle in the soul of 
Vasavadatta who is a loving, self-sacrificing wife, — the 
Indian ideal of a chaste, devoted wife. Padmavatl is a 
fitting co-wife to her and Udayana also a deserving husband. 
Dr. Johnston finds the Svapna to be unique in • the whole 
range of Sanskrit drama in that it “ treats the display of a 
single character under the search-light of the theatre as the 
real problem for solution,” and its author is “ the first 
Sanskrit author to whom the exact preservation of 
‘ values ’....is the essential of good drama and good 
writing The last scene in the Svapna, in which 


1 Of. Ketkar, JPrachin Maharastra^ pp. 138-'139. 2 Supra, pp. 

S WMle reviewing the Naialmlah§afiarat7uxlw edited by M. Billon, Oxford 
University Press, 1987, in the Oriental Literary Digest^ Becember 1987, p. 1. 4 

Sukthankar, Foreword to Urdhvareshe-s Marathi translation, p. 8. $ lA, 62, 

pp. 96-97. 
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Vasavadatta appears on the stage, where her nurse and 
Padmavati see her but not the king, is said to show 
defective technique, and Dr. Johnston overrules the 
objection as ‘without substance ’ on the ground of 
Vasavadatta’s conception of proper behaviour, stating 
further that “ the exact nature of the arrangement by which 
she was screened from the king’s view escapes our knowledge 
now Despite the objectors ’ views to the contrary, we 
think that a transverse curtain satisfactorily explains the 
situation ; and there is no positive evidence to support the 
view that transverse curtains were unknown to the Indian 
stage. Dr. Barnett pronounces Udayana to be “ a flabby 
sensualist who has been unfaithful to Vasavadatta in the 
old days and after her supposed death allows himself for 
political reasons to be afl&anced to another lady for whom 
he cares little or nothing, while he sheds at intervals 
maudlin tears over his first love All this cannot be 
applied to Udayana as depicted by Bhasa. The only 
reference to his being unfaithful may be found in a 
defective reading of the text ^ i ( Act V, 

p. 110). Bhasa is certainly not referring to the lady of 
the harem.® And again, his sorrow for the loss of 
Vasavadatta is quite genuine and touching, and, in fact, is 
one of the main reasons why a flame of love was kindled 
in Padmavatl’s heart, and he certainly cares for 
Padmavati.' Dr. Barnett’s objections may well be directed 
against Udayana as portrayed in the Brhatkathd versions. 
The Hindu readers will at once realize and appreciate the 
sterling worth of Padmavati’s character, which is rather 
difficult for the Western critics to understand. In fact, 
Bhasa intends to place before the spectators the ideals 


1 Keitli, SD, p. 113 ; Woolner and Sarup, Thirteen Trivandrmn Plays, 
Vol. 1, p. 69 nl ; Johnston, lA, 62, p. 96. 2 BSOS, 3, p, 379. 3 Most of the 

texts give the reading as and bring in the mistress of Udayana of that name 

on the strength of the Kathdsaritsdgara ( II. 6. 65-66). But this is absolutely 
unsound in view of the oharaoteristics assigned by Bhasa to Udayana in contrast to 
those associated with him by the Brhatkathd and its descendants. Bhto^s Udayana 
is a noble and true husband sincerely devoted to Vasavadatta and there is no reference 
to his love-affairs in Bhasa*s Udayana dramas. The text at the particular point 
appears to be corrupt; it may be translated as “ Are you put in mind of the 
decoration that I used to do (formerly) ?” 4 Of. the description of Udayana’s 

sorrow for the loss of Vasavadatta given by the Brahmacari (pp. 28-34) ; also his 
love and grief for her ( II, 1, 5, 7 ; V. 1, 6 ; pp. 108, 120-121 ; VI. 1,2,3). 1% 

p. 44. is the reason why Padmavati was attracted to him. That he cares for 
Padmavati will he evident from p. 68 — 

m ^ I also 11. 5, 9; p. 91; V. 2. 
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of polygamous marriages which were common in those 
days. Taking things as they are, is not Padrnavatl’s 
character true to life and fit to be copied by the junior 
consorts? She accepts the senior queen as her elder 
sister, and to an Indian wife the carrying out of the 
wishes of her Lord cheerfully constitutes the sole 
Dharma, assuming of course the husband to be well 
grounded in moral and religious duties. 

This drama exhibits the poet’s powers of narration 
through dialogues, the student’s graphic description of 
the incidents after Vasavadatta’s reported loss being an 
instance in point. There are two acts in this play without 
a single verse. There is no waste of energy in describing 
events. Everything is clear in a flash. Action is the 
main thing in the Sva^iia, and the poet has given no 
time for the love to grow between the newly wedded 
couple. There are a number of beautiful scenes in this 
play, but two of them stand quite apart being unparalleled 
in Sanskrit drama. The scene in the Pramada Vana 
under the iephdlikd bower minutely portrays the 
sentiments of Udayana, Padmavati and Vasavadatta, the 
king being unaware of the presence of the two ladies, and 
Padmavati being in the dark as to the identity of 
Vasavadatta it brings forth the inner workings of the 
minds of the three in their true light. The whole scene 
is full of dramatic force and tension. It presents us with 
the ideals of polygamy. The struggle in Udayana’s mind 
between his old love for Vasavadatta and his new love 
for Padmavati is , beautifully expressed. The scene is 
comparable to the third scene in the fourth act of 
Sheridan’s ‘School for Scandal', which is called the Screen- 
Scene. 

The dream-scene in the fifth act from which the 
drama receives its name and in which the vague belief of 
the king that Vasavadatta is alive is turned into conviction 
by the dream and the touch of her hand is very delicately 
executed. The scene reminds one of a similar one in the 
Winter's Tale ( Act V, Scene 3 ) where Leontes faces the 
statue of Hermione. 

As the drama mainly deals with the feelings of 
Vasavadatta, an ideal woman under cruel circumstances, 

1 Svapna, Act IV, pp» 77-85. 


reference may also be made to Acts II and III. On the 
occasion of Padmavati’s marriage when Vasavadatta must 
not weep though she cannot help it, she has no sympathizer 
to share in her sorrow and lessen it ; and again it falls 
to her lot to wreathe the garlands for her co-wife.* None 
but a master artist could draw these scenes with such 
supreme delicacy and skill. These acts are comparatively 
very short and one is tempted to infer that some 
condensation has been made subsequently and that the 
text is not well preserved. The poet has really shown his 
talent, judgment, sense of proportion and knowledge of 
human psychology and of the stage, in separating these 
two scenes into different acts though the later follows the 
earlier one quickly in time. 

The Sva^na, as said by Mr. Meerwarth, is 
‘ essentially feminine ’ as compared with the Pratijna, 
which is ‘ an essentially manly drama As observed 
earlier, Bhasa aims at direct uninterrupted action, not at 
plot construction or characterization. Everything is 
subordinated to action. In the Pratijna the action is 
external, whereas in the Svapna it is mainly psychological. 
With regard to characterization the poet seems to have 
concentrated his attention on portraying Vasavadatta ; 
the other characters, though well drawn, serve only as a 
sort of background, emphasizing some facet of her 
character. Padmavati, the lovely, kind and merry maiden, 
serves as a sharp contrast to the sad and suffering 
Vasavadatta of mature years. 

No reference is found except in the Svapna to the 
rebel Aruni who is said to have usurped the Vatsa 
kingdom and was subsequently vanquished by Udayana 
with the aid of the Magadha king. Harsa probably copied 
the name from Bhasa. Nothing is practically known 
about this Atuni, and Mr. Soman hazards a guess as to 
Aruni’s being a forest king or a Persian.® Mr. Deb also 
indicates Persian menace to the Vatsa k i n g d o m.* 
Dr. Bhandarkar, on the other hand, presumes him to have 
been a king of Kosala.” 

The word ‘ vismita ’ in the sense of ‘proud’ appears 

1 Smyrna, pp. 49, 51-58. 2 13, p. 267. $ Bhasa^s works, MaratM 

translation, Intr., pp, 223-226; , 4 1933, p. 340. $ Ca/rm, 
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in the Bvapna (I. 3 ; VI. 4 ) in common with the Pane 
( p. 28 ) and the Dv ( p. 12 ). 

Vatsaraja utters the profound truth of the rareness 
of gratitude : 

WT f^raxsif i 

The following description of the Tapovana reminds 
one of a similar verse in the ^dkuntala : 

5ntgRITm 

The lute reminds the king of its constant companion, 
the queen, and he breaks out into the following utterance, 
the verse touching a very pathetic note : 

The various facts in connection with the sunset are 
enumerated in I. 16 : 

sffgg?% ^ gfggggti 

^ sgtg^rf^ft si%r% it 

This description of the flock of cranes flying in 
the sky is most apt and natural, supplying us with the 
fusion of Upamd, U tpreksd and Svabhdvokti : 


gpgrggf g ’g ggl^raf ^ 



IIS.^II 


CARUDATTA. 


T itle. The hero of the piece is named Ctrudatta and 
hence according to the rule that gifg s prgT gi gT gg Tg TO^t srgTHTt^ i 
{Sdhityadarpana, VI. 143) the piece is also called the 
Cdrudatta. 


■4 
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Plot. The place of action is Ujjain. The play 
begins abruptly without any sort of benedictory stanzas, 
by the speech of the stage-manager who employs Prakrit 
contrary to the well-established practice. The stage-, 
manager is tired and hungry due to his morning walk and 
finds preparations made for a right royal dinner at his 
house. To his queries the mistress jestingly replies that 
every thing was ready — in the market. She then tells him 
of her new vrata called Abhirupapati and asks him to> 
invite a poor Brahmana for dinner. He goes out and 
sees Maitreya, the friend of the hero, and invites 
him saying that, in addition to a sumptuous dinner, there 
would be golden dalisina ; but Maitreya declines the 
invitation and the stage-manager goes out to find another 
Brahmana. Then Maitreya indulges in a long soliloquy 
which informs us of the former opulent circumstances of? 
Carudatta who is now reduced to poverty. Maitreya; 
used to dine out in order not to burden his poor friend. 
Now he is on his way to deliver to the hero his jasmine- 
scented garment. Then follow dialogues between Carudatta 
and Maitreya, in which the former dilates on the woes 
of poverty, his changed circumstances and atmosphere and 
his friend tries to soothe and comfort him ; and the hero 
finally says that, being fortunate in having a noble wife, 
and a constant friend, he is certainly not poor. From the 
other side of the stage are introduced the courtesan 
Vasantasena, pursued by Sahara, the brother-in-law of 
the king, and Vita, his attendant. It is night and 
pitch-dark ; the street is deserted, and both the men 
declare their intention of kidnapping her. In her fright she 
calls out to her servants and Sahara ridicules her. She 
gets no response and decides to protect her person 
herself. Vita and Sahara try to terrorize her into 
submission by showing their weapons. In reply to Vita, 
who says that being a courtesan she should treat all alike, 
Vasantasena retorts that she desires connections with 
gentlemen only. The villain unwittingly gives out that the 
back-door of the house of Carudatta, who was the object 
<pf the love of VasantasenS, was nearby. This information 
j)uts Vasantasena in better spirits. She feels along the wall 
in darkness for the door of the house, gives her pursuers' 
the slip, and awaits her chance at the door. At that 
precise moment the hero sends out his maid Radanika 
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to offer oblations to the mother goddesses at the cross- 
roads, and Maitreya accompanies her with a lamp. No 
sooner do they open the door than the courtesan puts 
out the lamp, effects her entry into the house, and stands 
in a corner in front of the hero. The maid is mistaken 
for Vasantasena by Sahara, and he and the Vita harass 
her, Maitreya comes to her rescue, and through him 
Sahara demands that Carudatta should deliver 
Vasantasena to him ( Sahara ) or else there would ensue 
a never-ending enmity between them. In the meantime 
Carudatta takes Vasantasena for his maid and asks her 
to carry his garment inside. She accepts the garment 
but stands still, being unaware of the inner apartments 
of the house. Carudatta, owing to his inferiority complex, 
interprets this immediately as an affront by his maid, 
but Maitreya and Radanika enter just then. Maitreya 
delivers the message of Sahara, and Vasantasena comes 
forward and claims protection. Mutual apologies follow 
between the lovers. Stating that she was pursued for 
the sake of her ornaments, Vasantasena deposits them with 
the hero. Despite Maitreya’s protest, Carudatta accepts 
the deposit and entrusts it to the care of Maitreya who 
arranges with Radanika that she should be the custodian 
, on sasthi and the next day, and that he would take charge 
of the deposit on astmi. The hero then asks Maitreya 
to escort the courtesan home without any lamp as the 
moon had by then flooded the streets with its light. 
.( Act I ). 

The next day her maid asks Vasantasena who was in 
a thoughtful mood the reason thereof. In the course of 
their conversation it comes out that Vasantasena has set 
her heart, contrary to her profession, on a poor Brahmin 
named Carudatta, and that in order to make him easy 
of approach to her without impairing his self-respect, 
she has deposited her ornaments with him. Suddenly 
a shampooer rushes in and asks for protection 
from his creditor. He tells Vasantasena that he was 
born at Pataliputra but had to leave that place through 
his ill-luck, and had to earn his livelihood at Ujjain as 
a shampooer. He served with a rich man, but was at 
present unemployed owing to the changed circumstances 
of his master. Then he took to gambling for his living, 
had lost ten gold coins therein and was being pursued by 



the master of the gaming house. It transpires that his 
master was none else than the courtesan’s lover, 
Carudatta, She then pays off the dues of the shampooer 
who requests her to keep him in her employment ; 
but she cleverly puts him off, and so he leaves with the 
intention of renouncing the world. 

Some noise is then heard from outside and 
Karnaptlraka, a page of Vasantasena, rushes in with the 
story of his valour in saving a monk from the clutches 
of a mad elephant, and says that his mistress had 
missed the sight. The whole crowd, he continues, 
cheered him, but none save a noble person thought of 
rewarding him. The noble man felt for his ornaments, 
but finding none heaved a sigh, and presented his upper 
garment to him in appreciation of his bravery. 
The page did not know the name of the person, but 
says that just then he was passing by the road outside. 
The courtesan and her maid go to the balcony of the 
house to have a glimpse of the benefactor who proves 
to be Carudatta. ( Act II ). 

The next day Carudatta returns home with his 
companion late at night from a concert. The hero 
approvingly speaks of the music and the singer. After 
washing the feet, both enter the house and prepare to sleep, 
Radanika entrusts the casket of ornaments to the care 
of Maitreya. Carudatta is drowsing but Maitreya 
continues his chatter, and finally both fall asleep. A 
short while after, Sajjalaka, a Brahmin thief misled by 
the grand appearance . of Carudatta’s mansion, bores a 
hole into one of its outer walls. He realizes that his 
action is immoral, but he has to do it ( in order to obtain 
money for securing the freedom of his lady-love 
Madanika who was the maid of Vasantasena ). Entering 
the house, Sajjalaka finds that the occupants are fast 
asleep and that the owner is a poor man. So he thinks 
of retracing his steps when Maitreya, in his sleep, delivers 
the box of ornaments to Sajjalaka, dreaming that he was 
handing them over to Carudatta. Sajjalaka goes off 
with the booty and the morning trumpets are sounded. 
Carudatta’s maid discovers the hole in the wall and 
Maitreya boasts of his prudence in giving the ornaments 
to the hero at the right moment. But Carudatta guesses 


the true state of affairs and is worried at the loss of the 
ornaments and the consequent blot on his character. 
His wife, on knowing of the theft, sacrifices her pearl- 
necklace in order that it may be used as compensation 
for the loss suffered by the courtesan, under the guise of 
a gift to a Brahmin. The hero is deeply touched, feels 
much grieved to accept such help from his wife, but 
seeing that his refusal will pain her a good deal, he 
accepts it and saying that the necklace is not the 
value of the ornaments but of the trust with which 
the courtesan had deposited her valuables, dispatches 
Maitreya to Vasantasena with the pearl-necklace. 
(Act III). 

The next act opens with the love-lorn Vasantasena 
and her maid, the former with a picture-board and 
engaged in painting the figure of Carudatta as he was 
seen on the previous day when the elephant had run 
amok. The maid finds the picture quite life-like and 
compliments her lady’s lover as cupid incarnate. Another 
maid approaches from Vasantasena’s mother with 
ornaments and a message to wear them and proceed in 
the carriage awaiting at the door. On learning that the 
villain Sahara had sent the ornaments and the carriage, 
the courtesan rejects them, and dismisses the maid to 
inform her mother that she would adorn herself when 
going to Carudatta. Sajjalaka, the thief, then makes 
his entry, referring to his vile deed and stating that he 
needed money to buy freedom for his beloved Madanika. 
He calls her aloud and they both engage in conversation, 
Vasantasena overhearing them after finding that it 
related to herself. Sajjalaka places the stolen ornaments 
which both the ladies recognize as belonging to 
Vasantasena. He further tells Madanika of his crime, 
and the ladies are relieved to hear, after knowing it was 
Carudatta’s house which Sajjalaka burgled, that none 
was injured. Sajjalaka suspects some ill motive in 
Madanika, but after knowing the true state of affairs, 
realizes the full import of his guilt and seeks Madanika’s 
counsel. She advises him to approach Vasantasena and 
return the jewellery in the name of Carudatta. She then 
asks him to wait a while and goes to announce him to 
her ladyship. Meanwhile another maid enters and 
informs Vasantasena of the arrival of a Brahmin from 
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rnriidatta He is much wonder-struck at the royal 
mansion of Vasantasena who greets him and Jgy® 

rf-qoects Then he delivers the pearl-necklace to 
vlJntasLa saying that Carudatta had lost t h e 
ornaments pledged by her in gambling and in 
had “ent the Lcklace. She wavers for a moment but 

L duly received and he gives the ornaments 

Vasantasena s‘a‘‘“S Sa'iiSSa^ ( for it is 

?ss=»1ii1s|£SS 

so Vasantasena says he must , muen 

Carudatta. This greatly unnerves the b„gl„ Then 

Vasantasena a ^rnag^ loaded with 

““LeSs torn Vas".. Hearing that the carriage 

+a11c; her everything, wondering as if all that was a 
1 A rvn TVif* maid replies that an Amrtanka 
day-dream. , ^ f^as it were. Vasantasena 

S^orepares to visit cirudatta with the necklace, but 

S?uf alTy’-epilo^Tor^n^^^^^^^ su1ges/ng its dose. 

( Act IV ). 

Deviations. As indicated above, while cons^denng 

?hf S, tte°plof were posTibly tahen ready 

made by the poet. Sahara with all his eccentricities, 

SJnLiLsetc isthe special creation of PO®' “d 

the type to perfection. As regards me 
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have been added by the later writer : the revolution is not 
at all necessary for the development of the plot. It is very 
loosely connected with the main story in the Mrcch. The 
first reference to the political episode comes in the second 
act of the Mrcch : ^ hit snl^mirT 

iftqrgfR ^ : ttht i i 

hR I (p. 41) and later on Sarvilaka while 

going home with Madanika learns of the incarceration of 
Aryaka by Palaka (Act IV, p. 77 ). If these references 
are omitted altogether, the major portion of the 
sixth act, the whole of the seventh act and the 
concluding portion of the tenth act in the Mrcch are 
eliminated, there remains no trace of the political 
episode without any detriment to the development of the 
dramatic action.^ It can easily be separated from the 
main story, and credit must be given to the author of 
the Mrcch for skilfully welding the two unconnected 
episodes together so ^as to create the impression of a 
harmonious whole. Sarvilaka is the only weak link 
connecting the main j)lot with the bye-plot and it is his 
joining the party of Aryaka that enables him to show his 
gratitude to Vasantasena for her obligations. According 
to Dr. Charpentier, the Palaka- Aryaka story is absolutely 
unnecessary and serves no apparent purpose in the 
drama.* 

Type of drama. The Car belongs to the Prakarana 
type of drama which is thus defined in the Sdhiiya- 
d^rpana (yi. 224-226). 

HT<TT5ivrWTn4qd ii 

I 

The plot has been taken from the popular store or may be 
supposed to have been the poet’s invention ; the characters 
are ordinary people of the world. Love is the principal 
sentiment. , The hero is a Brahmin following the 
profession of a Vanik, dhiralalita in nature and fallen on 
bad days. There are two heroines a kulajd and a vesyd. 


1 Of. Charpentier, JjSa/S, 1923, pp. 605-607, 2 JBiS, 1923, p. 606. 
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Vita and Sakara are to be met with. The Bhavaprdkdiand 
enjoins that the heroine should employ Sanskrit, 
but the Vadhuh in the Car speaks in Prakrit.* The 
number of acts is required to be from five to ten, but the 
existence of the lesser number { viz., only 4 ) in the Car is 
to be justified on the ground that the Car, as vve have it, 
is a fragment and that its sequel contained at least three 
more acts.’' 

Sentiments etc. Love, of course, is the main 
sentiment, the love-affair between Sajjalaka and Madanika 
serving as an Upakafhdnaka ; but other sentiments also 
occasionally occur. Thus, for instance, pathos is furnished 
by the poverty of the hero, the condition of Vasantasena 
at the hands of the villain, and her love-lorn state in 
separation from Carudatta. The scene of house-breaking 
at night is an instance of wonder. But the peculiarity of 
the Cdr lies in its humour which is supplied by Bhasa’s 
masterpiece, , Sakara. The major part of the praise 
showered on Sudraka for the creation of Sakara now justly 
belongs to Bhasa. “ From farce to tragedy, from satire 
to pathos ”, says Dr. Ryder, “ runs the story, with a 
breath truly Shakespearean ”. As regards humour, 
Dr. Ryder says: “ Sudraka’s humour is the third 
of his vitally distinguishing qualities. This humour 
has an American fleivour in its puns and in its 
situations”.® 

The phenomenon of moon-rise flooding the dark 
streets with light showing the rays as streams of milk from 
the heavens is beautifully expressed by the fusion of 
Upamd and Rupaka ( I. 29 ) : 

Similarly the setting of the moon is effectively 
described later on ( III. 3 ) by another Upamd comparing 


1 Bhdva 2 mhdsana, GOS, No. 40, pp. 241-242 (especially p. 242 line 10); 
also Das'OTjpa, III. 39-42; Ndiya^dstm, XYIII, 93-105; Ndtyadarpana, GOS, 
No. 48, pp. 117-120, 176 ; Mankad, ' Ty:pes of Sanskrit Drama, pp. 61-65. g Of. 
Sapra pp. 151-154 and fche references stated there ; also Woolner and Sarup, Thirteen 
Trivandrum Plays, Vol. I, p. 72. 3 The Little Clay Cart, HOS, Vol, 9, Intr., 

pp. XVIII, XXii. The statements relate to Sudraka but apply to Bhasa. 
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the arch of the moon disappearing in darkness with the 
tusk of a wild elephant out for bath gradually entering the 
waters ; 

ardl ft 

iitit I 

^TOSWTftTH 

Bhasa’s patent simile of the flash of lightning 
in the clouds is seen here associated with the Anumdna 
(1. 18) - 

The lute is finely compared with a female companion, 
pastime, wife, and co-wife, which supply us with Upamd, 
Rupaka and AtUayokti ( III. 1 ) : 

Carudatta’s observations on poverty are full of 
profound truth expressed in a number of figures. The 
condition of a rich man fallen on evil days is stated to be 
like a dead man having a body {'T. 3 — Upamd and 
Virodhdbhdsa) : 

ft , 

«fr ?it 

II 

Similarly, I. 2 is an instance of Parydyci, !• 5 of 
Kdvyalinga and Virodhdbhdsay and 1. 6 of Kdraka 
Dlpalia. 

Anumdndlamkdra, at which Bhasa is a master- 
hand, is found in the description of the condition of 
a man in deep sleep ( III. 13 ), which also illustrates 
^(Vmiipca/ya'? . ; 

1 For similar TJj^amas of. Avi:, TI, 20 ; Ahh, II. 7 ; Dv^ 7, 47* % S’or 

Ai^umana, cf. Svapna, I. 12 : V 4 ; 2A.).. . , 



»ira ^^tlmgqn?} s[r^?nsnnnn^^*l i 
q’^fn*'??? «nq^ 

’^q % 5r ^!ngqr!g?ft qf| ti 

Some of the notable figures are : Upamd and Utpreksd 
(III. 4) describing the effects of sleep; Upamd zxid 
Kdvyalinga (1. 17 ) •, Kdvyalinga 20 x 6 . Utpreksd (I. 21 ) ; 
Iksepa {III. 2) Parikara {III. 14, IV. 4); Ullekha 
{III. W) \ Arthdntaranydsa (III. 15, IV. 6); Upamd 
(I. 9,11,26, 27; III. 5, IV. 1, etc.). 

Many of the prose passages given as subhdsitas 
towards the end in an appendix serve as instances of 
Arthdntaranydsa, Aprastutapraiamsd, Anyokti, Drstdnta, 
etc. ■ 

Critical Study. In an earlier chapter we have 
considered the relationship between the Cdr and the Mrcch 
and have answered some of the contrary views and 
criticisms on the Cdr. 

The opening scene presents before us a pathetic 
picture of poverty prevailing in Ujjain, which is effectively 
contrasted with the subsequent scene immediately following 
in which Sahara, Vita and Vasantasena figure, depicting 
lewdness and looseness of character. In the whole of the 
first act we have alternating situations. The passion rises 
to a high pitch and is then relieved by a lighter touch. 
Mora] character and lewdness, pathos and humour, 
poverty and riches, appear by turns. Similar devices 
have been used by the poet, as already observed, in a 
number of plays of this group. The scented garment 
introduced in this act, like the bark garments in the 
Pratimd, is requisitioned later on for a different purpose. 
In the second act of the Cdr, Karnapura, a page 
of Vasantasena, brings in the same garment, which 
he has received as a gift from Carudatta, and the 
garment serves to enhance the love of Vasantasena for 
Carudatta. 

The second act opens in the courtesan’s apartments, 
where she has a talk about her love with her maid. The 
introduction of the shampooer fans love’s fire kindled in 
the heart of Vasantasena, which receives impetus towards 
the close of the act where the elephant is introduced to 



emphasize the charitable disposition and generosity of the 
hero. 

In the beginning of the next act, we are confronted 
with a light affair and humorous talk' after the hero 
returns from a concert ; the burglar, however, supplies 
seriousness, which is at places relieved by Maitreya. The 
noble traits in the character of the hero and his wedded 
wife are brought out with a few masterly touches. 

The final act paints the heroine portraying her 
lover, and her mother intending her to sell her charms 
for money. It also develops the Madanika-Sajjalaka 
bye-plot, apparently ending with their proposed marriage. 
Maitreya’s entry with the pearl-necklace intensifies 
Vasantasena’s longing for Carudatta and the thunder- 
storm makes her passionate and she proposes to set out 
to meet him, but the play suddenly comes to a close at 
this point.^ 

The play is unique in Sanskrit literature inasmuch 
as, contrary to the general trend, the heroine is portrayed 
as making advances to the hero, proclaiming her love to 
her maids, etc. BhSsa thus may be said to be exceptional 
in not following the convention with regard to the love- 
affair between the hero and the heroine, in which the 
maiden has to restrain the course of her love from being 
ventilated ; and it is the hero who generally begins love- 
making. This modern look about Vasantasena is perhaps 
due to the fact that the heroine belongs to the courtesan 
type ; with all that, however, Vasantasena is depicted as 
virtuous, beautiful and steadfast, worthy to be ranked with 
other heroines of high status such as Sakuntala, Sita, 
Malati, etc. 

As correctly stated by Dr. Johnston, the dialogue in 
the Car, as compared with the Svapna and Pratijna is 
“ crisper, wittier, more idiomatic, with sharper outlines, the 
conversation of a cultured gosthi refined to a high degree.” 
But we do not contribute to his next statement that it 
deals with the “ exterior facets of life. ...not the hidden 
life behind How smoothly are we acquainted with the 
love at first sight in the mind of Vasantasena and its 
gradual development by delicate touches ! The characters 

1 Of. also Woolner and Samp, Thirteen Trivandrum- Plays, Vol. I, p. 72, 
2 14, 62, p. 98. 
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are certainly individuals and not types, and the general 
impression produced on our mind after reading the 
shows the working of the same master-hand that 
produced the Svapna and Pratijnd ( and the whole cycle 
of the Trivandrum Bhasa plays ). 

Dr. Keith denies to the characters in the Mrcch 
( which is but an expanded version of the Car so far as 
the first four acts go ) the appellation of the “ citizens of 
the world ” which was first applied by Dr. Ryder.” To 
Dr, Keith they appear to be “ redolent of Indian thought 
and life The cosmopolitan nature of the Car will be 
apparent if we compare Sahara, Maitreya and Madanika 
for instance, with the characters in the Sdkuntala, Mdlati- 
Mddhava and other Sanskrit dramas. No doubt Bhasa 
could not cast off and entirely divest himself of the Hindu 
thought and life, and a careful observer will certainly find 
pieces echoing typically Indian feelings. That does not 
detract to any extent from the merits of the “ citizens of 
the world”. 

Lastly, we come to the consideration of the political 
revolution, which we find only in the Mrcch. We have 
already indicated that it is very loosely connected with the 
main story. Carudatta and Vasantasena are not directly 
connected with the revolution. The only character that 
figures in^he main plot and the sub-plot is, as previously 
stated, Sarvilaka ( Sajjalaka in the Car). Even before 
the discovery of the Cdr there were critics who had drawn 
attention to the extraneous relation of the political episode 
with the plot of the fWrcc/^.’ The revolution is not at all 
necessary for the development of the main story ; the 
swapping of the chariots could have been effected without 
bringing Aryaka^ and Carudatta’s innocence could have 
been proved without Sarvilaka’s intercession, by t h e 
reappearance of Vasantasena. The political intrigue runs 
on parallel lines with the main action and not along with it 
and hence the second half of the Mrcch ( viz., Acts V-X ), 
in the words of Dr. Charpentier, “ is partly spoilt by the 
• contamination of two subjects that stood originally in no 
relation whatsoever to each other”.” But to the 


1 Little Clay Cart, Intr., p, XVI. 2 SD, p. 139. S Kirata, Bhasa’s 
play, Marathi translation, Intr., pp. 218-220 Ryder, Little Clay Cart, Intr., 
p, XXII ; cf, Paranjape and Raddi Mrcch, Intr., p. 13. 4 JBAS, 1923, p. 607. 
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contemporary public when the political revolutions were the 
order of the day, the interweaving was certainly interesting 
as they could appreciate it and it did not mean bad taste 
on the part of ^tidraka in the eyes of the spectators of 
those days. 

There has been quite an amount of speculation 
among’ oriental scholars as to the historicity of the 
revolution and the identities of Palaka and Aryaka, the 
chief persons figuring therein. Wilson believed long ago 
that sorne historical fact lay at the foundation of the 
Palaka-Aryaka story and that Palaka, through his 
sympathy with the Buddhists and contempt for the 
Brahmin laws and customs, had himself caused the 
revolution that robbed him of his kingdom and life.* 
Dr. Charpentier rightly controverts this view stating that, 
though Palaka may be taken to have some contempt for 
Brahmanas there is no reference in the Mrcch to his 
having embraced Buddhism ; on the contrary, Palaka is 
said to have been killed in a sacrificial enclosure.* 

Windisch found the influence of the Kysna and 
Karhsa legend in the Palaka-Aryaka story, stating that 
the prediction of Aryaka’s attaining the throne, the 
jealousy of the king and his attempts to destroy him and 
the final overthrow of the tyrant had their counterpart 
in the Krsna legend.^ The similarity, however, according 
to Dr. Keith, is “ really remote,” and Dr. Charpentier 
states that there is only “ a vague congruity between the 
two stories.”* 

Dr. Konow thinks that the story in the Brhatkatha 
of the abdication of Palaka in favour of Aryaka has been 
drawn upon by Sudraka.* He states that the name Gopala 
has been altered to Go^pala meaning a cowherd, which 
is the profession of Aryaka. But “ the parallel traits 
between the two stories,” says Dr. Charpentier, “ are not 
very striking and if it were not for the name Palaka one 


1 Charpentier, JHAS^ 1923, p. 607. 2 Wilson, Hindu Theatre, 

1, p. 168n ; L4vi, JA, 1902, 1, 123 ; Charpentier, JBAS, 1923, pp, 604-605 ; 
Dr. Winternitz also states that the author of the Mrcch shows more 
sympathy towards Buddhists than the author of the Car. QescMchte der ind, Litt, 
III. p. 206 n. 3 JBASr 1923. p. 605 ; also Mrcch, X. 50. 4 BSGW, 1885, 

p. 439 sq. Besemblance has been shown between Yasantasena and Yoganidra and 
between the exchange of litters and that of children ( cf, L4vi, Theatre Indien), 
§ Keith, SD, p, 130 ; Charpentier, JEA8, 1923, p. 606, 6 ID, p. 67. 
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would scarcely think of bringing them in connection with 
each other.’” 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, however, on the strength of 
the authority of the Puranas and the Kathasaritsdgara 
states the historical fact to be that Pradyota Mahasena' 
of Ujjain was not succeeded by Gopala, but by his 
younger brother Palaka ; and that Aryaka, the son of 
Gopala conspired against his uncle and succeeded in 
usurping the throne.^ 

Mr. Deb tries to identify Aryaka with king Udayana 
Vatsaraja himself, taking Aryaka of the to be a 

variant of Udayana ; and further taking Gopdla Prakrti 
and Gopala Ddraka in the Mrcc^ in connection with 
Aryaka to contain a veiled reference to Udayana’s 
“permanent epithet” Vatsaraja (“Lord of Calves,” 
literally),; he finds support for the idea in the simile 
used by Sarvilaka comparing Aryaka to Udayana.’ Why 
not then take Sarvilaka to be Yaugandharayana ? The 
entire line of arguments seems to be wholly fanciful. 

According to Prof. Dhruva the political revolution 
refers to that which occurred in 187 B. C. in Pataliputra.’ 

Dr. Charpentier states that Palaka cannot be 
historically identified and takes the name to be the 
shortened form of a compound name ending in PMa.‘ 
We think there is an amount of truth in the incidents 
contained in the supported as they are by 

the PwmwiTs and other accounts.® . 

Now Bhasa himself has referred to Palaka and 
, Gopalaka ; so he could have easily incorporated the bye- 
plot in the main love story had he meant it. But, as we 
find, the two stories are quite disconnected. It is not 
clear what propriety Sudraka, the later writer, found in 
weaving the revolution that took place centuries before him 
with the ready-made drama, viz.^ the Car of Bhasa that 
he came across. In an article entitled “ Authorship and 
Date of the Mrcch” we ha.ve tried to show that Sudraka, 
the author of the Mrcch was the founder of the Andhras and 


1 JBASf^ 1923, p. 606. 2 Ca/rm. Lectt pp. 64-65. Ajjaica was first 
identified with Aryaka by Jayaswal, JJBOBS, 1916, p. 107. S JASB 1933, 
pp. 342-345 on p, 345. 4 Bacnm Svajpna, Intr., . p. 16. B JBAS, 1923, 

p. 606 . 6 Qt B&icgiterj Dynasties of the Kali Age^ 18, 19, 68, For Buddhist 

and Jain accounts about Palaka and Aryaka as also the revolution, of. Deb, JASB 
1933, pp. 340-349. 
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have assigned him to the third or the second century B. C.‘ 
In the absence of the detailed historical facts of the 
period, it is not possible to state definitely which 
particular contemporary revolution Sudraka had in mind 
while referring to the Palaka-Aryaka story. We 
know that in those troubled times political upheavals 
were often witnessed, and it was because the people of the 
day could easily appreciate the veiled references that 
■ Sudraka embodied the revolution. Lapse of a long period 
has resulted in the loss of all its meaning and importance 
to us and hence we find ‘ bad taste ’ in the addition of the 
revolution. 

Tht Car ( p. 58 ) has the expression , 

in common with the Svapna, (p. 36), Avi (p. 67), 
Bdl ( p. 67 ), Mu ( p. 42 ) and t>v ( p. 30). Similarly the 
.expression sfigr is found in the Car ( pp. 5, 85 ), 
Pratijnd (p. 58), Avi (p. 85), and Bdl (p. 38). 
-Curiously enough, the Cdr has got comparatively a 
larger number of echoes of thoughts and expression with 
the Svapna than with any other play of the group. 

Finally, we shall close ouf study of the Bhasa plays 
by considering ( 1 ) the causes that contributed to the 
■^neglect or want of circulation of these plays, ( 2 ) possible 
reasons why the plays are anonymous, and ( 3 ) possibility 
of unearthing the plays elsewhere in India. 

Causes of N eglect. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri tried to 
find out the causes that led to the neglect of these plays. 
According to him, absence of merits, existence of 
irregularities of language, and omission of the name of the 
poet cannot be such causes ; and hence he says that 
owing to some mysterious reason, similar to that which 
was responsible for the disappearance of Vyddisamgraha 

1' Subniitted to tlie Ninth All-India Oriental Conference at Trivandrum, 
and accepted for publication in the J.AJ9rB5. 2 Svapna, Intr., pp. 19-20 ; Pratima, 
Intr,, pp. 37-38 ; Critical pp, 77-79. For striking resemblances between 

the Svapna and the Gar, cf : I {Svapna, p. 36; Cdr, p. 58) ; 

wm J ( Svapna, V- 62; Cdr, p. 98) ; ( 

( Svapna, p, 89 ; Car, p. 95, also p. 51 ) ; 1 { Svapna, pp, 52, 61 ; Cdf, p. 65 ) 

I ( Svapna, p. 123 ; Cdr, p. 12 ) etc. Then there are 
three acts in , these plays ( Svapna Acts II and III ; Cdr, Act II ) without any 
Terse. .Vidusaka in the as well as in the Cdr is an intelligent companion 

of the hero, not a mere gluttonous buffoon. Vasavadatta in the Svapna, and Brahmanf 
(Garudatta’s wife) in the Car are not jealous, but show sisterly regard for 
Padmavati and Vasantasena respectively. 
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or Brhathathd, these plays went out of vogue. Further he 
says that in course of time many rupakas came to be 
written and the newer compositions gradually ousted the 
old rupakas which finally vanished. Kings favoured 
their special court poets, patronized their compositions, 
and did all in their hands to bring the new rupakas to the 
forefront. All these appear plausible, but are not 
convincing. Parallel instance of the Kautiliy a 
Arthaidstra which was discovered only recently from the 
South, lends some colour to the view that some unknown 
cause other than want of merits and similar apparent 
causes is responsible for the unmerited oblivion into 
which these fell. 

Dr. Keith says that Bhasa was a poet of the South 
and a devout Vaispava and his dramas suffered from the 
general Mohammedan objection to everything Hindu. But 
the learned Doctor further observes that this is a mere 
conjecture.* Now we have already shown above that 
Bhasa was a northerner ; and again we find that many 
works of orthodox devout Brahmanas have survived the 
Mohammedan onslaught. So these conjectures are not 
sound. 

According to Dr. Raja, these dramas are second-rate 
compositions written simply for the stage and were never 
intended as literature, and hence they were confined to 
theatre only, and thus were ignored by the scholars.® It 
is shown above that these are not stage adaptations or 
works by Cakyars, Judging from the standards of literary 
criticism enunciated by rhetoricians and writers on poetics, 
these plays cannot be dismissed as s e c o n d-r ate 
compositions. Showers of praise heaped on Bhasa by his 
successors in the field also show the high respect in which 
his works were held centuries after his time, precluding 
thereby the idea of their being inferior productions. 

Dr. Weller finds that the comparative freedom of 
method and simplicity of style of Bhasa are responsible 
for his neglect.' As to the latter it may be stated that 
simplicity of style is a merit ( Kdvya-guna ) in a rupaka. 
The former smacks of verisimilitude ; it is possible that 
the subsequent enforcement of the rules of Bharata 

t SD, p. 105. 2 2III, 2, p. 260, | Weller, Abenteiier des Knaboi 

krischm, Intr. ; Thomas, lAf 1923, p. 186. 



lowered these works in public estimation and interested 
parties made use of this to withhold these works from 
circulation. 

That these plays were current more or less till the 
date of Kalidasa is evident from the latter’s eulogistic 
references to Bhasa. It seems likely that by the time of 
Kalidasa there was a change in popular taste, as would 
appear from the comparison of the works of Bhasa with 
those of Kalidasa. The older works failed to make a 
popular appeal. The sacerdotal, ‘religious and other 
contemporary references gradually lost their value to the 
people as there was a change in the general popular 
outlook.’ 

These works preached orthodox Brahmanism and 
hence naturally were not liked by the Buddhists and 
Jains. These dramas therefore were current till the 
date of Agnimitra, who was an upholder of the Vedic 
religion. It seems that after this period the general 
tendency of the literary compositions was sympathetic 
towards and favouring the Buddhist and Jain tenets 
which had gained royal favour. These works thus 
gradually fell from currency and by the time of Vamana 
( 8th century A. D. ) and subsequent writers on rhetorics 
and dramaturgy they appear to have been handed down 
from memory and oral tradition. The rhetoricians are 
not correct in their quotations. 

A fourteenth century work hailing from the South, 
however, actually quotes from and names some of the 
plays in this group indicating thereby that it relied on the 
same texts as we have them in the Trivandrum editions.’ 
How did these plays find their way to the South and 
among the Cakyar repertoire ? The Pandya, Cola and 
Kerala kings were patrons of learning and champions of 
Brahmanism. They had their own actors who staged 
Sanskrit dramas in the Palace theatres. Bhasa’s works 
appealed to these actors and the court-poets and pandits, 
because in addition to being wonderfully adapted to the 

1 I am indebted to Kirata for some of the suggestions made by him in this 
connection as the result of the inspiring and instructive talk I had with him. I 
have incorporated only such possibilities that appeared to me to be tenable out 
of those that occurred to my mind. 2 Supra pp, 24, 33. ^dktmtalavyakhyd or 
^dhuntalaca/rcd { B. Ho. 2778 in G-ovt, Or. Mss. Bib. Madras) mentions among 
others, the Cd/r, I)g%, Faflc, Bdl^ Svapna^ and Avi from the Bhasa plays. 
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stage, they related to the Rdmdyana and Mahdhhdrata 
personages,' were didactic, and glorified sacrifices, daksind, 
ddna and similar virtues prized by the Hindus. 

Why anonymous ? Neither want of merit nor their 
being the stage versions can be the reason why these 
plays have come to us without the name of their author 
being appended to them.* 

We think that in Bapa’s time these plays were not 
anonymous as he has not mentioned anonymity as the 
characteristic feature of Bhasa’s works. After these works 
were introduced into the South and formed part of the 
Cakyar repertory, they were possibly accepted without 
affixing the author’s name thereto, and all excepting the 
select few came to look upon these works as hailing from 
the South. Absence of circulations of these plays except 
in the south and the staging of select acts from these 
works without mentioning the author’s name made their 
^association with Bhasa appear quite impossible. 

Taking the plays to be anonymous from the 
beginning and not after the time of Bana as we have 
i stated above, the possible reasons for their anonymity 
appear to be the following: (1) The rule of Bharata 
with regard to the mentioning of the name of the author 
in common with some other rules was not obligatory in 
the days of Bhasa.“ The texts on dramaturgy of those 
days appear to have allowed these ‘ lapses’. In course of 
time, by the period of Kalidasa, Bharata was strictly 
followed and breaches of his dicta were looked a;S 
sacrilegious. (2) Or perhaps the poet might have 
purposely kept off his name as actors, dramatists etc. 
were not held in repute by the orthodox Hindus as 
; the Arthdidstra^ the epics, and the Smrtis tend to show.® 
The name of the author was known to a select few, and 
later it remained associated only with the Sva^na, the 
relationship with the other plays evidently not mattering 
much with the Pandits. 

' Possibility of finding Bhdsa manuscripts 
elsewhere in India. The Southern manuscripts of Bhasa 

1 Cf. Chapters U, in, V„ VH, VIII. Contra, Baja, ZII, 2, p. 260. 

cf, Sukthankar, JBBAS^ 1925, p. 139. 2 Of. Chapter IV — (9) Bhasa and Bharata’s 

Ndtya^dstrd; the other rules as lio fight, sleep, death, etc. on the stage. 3 
Ariha^dstra, II, 26, p. 48; Bdmayana, II. 30.8; IV. 17, 43 : Ma7iusmrii, 
III. 1666; IV. 64. 215 ; and other 
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unearthed so far offer no material textual 
variations and may safely be taken to represent their 
being the descendants of the same original versions of 
the Bhasa plays. References to Bhasa and his works 
are found in writers coming from such far off 
places as Kashmir ( Vamana, Abhinavagupta), Nepal 
( Sagaranandin ), Gujarat and Kathiawar ( Ramacandra, 
Hemacandra ) and Maharastra ( Rajasekhara ).‘ These 
testify to the all India reputation of the poet and the 
currency of his works in the whole sub-continent. So it 
appears likely that, if a vigorous search i s m a d e 
throughout the length and breadth of India, especially 
in the North, in educational and religious centres such 
as Benares, Nalanda, Patna etc, as well as in the Palace 
libraries and private collections, some manuscripts of 
Bhasa would surely be discovered and, as indicated earlier, 
this will help a good deal in arriving at some definite 
and incontrovertible conclusion with regard to the Bhasa 
problem. 


1 See Chapters II and III. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS OF THE 
PERIOD AS REVEALED FROM THE 
WORKS OF BHASA. 




CHAPTER IX. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

We now come to the most important, informative 
and interesting part of our study in dealing with the 
sociological conditions of the period as revealed from 
the works of Bhasa. It has already been stated as ouf 
considered view that Bhasa belongs to the pre-Mauryan 
or at least the Mauryan period, and our conclusion 
would be strengthened if it could be shown that there 
exist striking parallelisms between the social conditions 
as portrayed in Bhasa and those obtained from the works 
of the Mauryan period. This would be a very strong 
proof in favour of the antiquity of Bhasa, as close 
similarities in peculiar social customs necessarily indicate 
proximity in time, and judging from the difficulties 
experienced even today in getting at ancient historical 
material in this vast continent, those in the remote 
period may better be imagined than described, the more 
so, if the poet did not belong to the period we ascribe 
to him. It would be impossible for an author coming 
centuries after the Mauryan period to incorporate in his 
works some minute peculiarities of the epoch ; and the 
possibility of his hailing from the South is necessarily 
excluded if the portrayal of the sociological conditions 
of our poet agrees remarkably with those of the Mauryan 
age. It may rightly be contended that many of the 
customs that were observed in quite ancient times are 
strictly adhered to even in these days. The sociological 
conditions of different epochs in India present many 
striking similarities, thanks to the conservatism and 
orthodoxy of the people. On the contrary, India being 
a vast expanse of land containing peoples of various races 



and religions since the ancient times, there are found to 
i be diversities in the sociological conditions in a single 
\ period between different provinces ; many divergent 
'practices again are seen to exist side by side in the 
same or in different provinces. It cannot be denied, 
nevertheless, that there are some peculiar characteristics 
of a particular period that are not to be found in 
subsequent or earlier epochs, and which, therefore, may 
rightly be called the distinguishing features of that period. 
In the following pages every section dealing with a social 
problem contains a short introductory historical sketch 
describing the development of that particular topic from 
the Vedic times down to the period of the Arthasdstra, 
which, as we shall presently show in brief, belongs to the 
Mauryan age. No reference has been made to the 
subsequent periods. After tracing the vicissitudes of 
a particular social, political or religious problem under 
different periods, we have given the information supplied 
by our works in regard to the problem showing the state 
of affairs at the period of our poet. Readers are left to 
judge for themselves as to the particular period with 
which the sociological conditions described in our works 
closely agree, though at places we have referred to some 
resemblances in foot-notes. 

The age of the Rgveda as to the date of which 
there is a good deal of difference of opinion among 
orientalists has been taken as the starting point. Scholars 
variously put the date between 25000 B. C. and 700 B. C., 
the generally accepted view being to place the period in 
the second millenium before Christ following 
Max Miiller.' Rightly has the late Rev. Father 
Zimmermann drawn the attention of scholars in this 
connection to the differences of view-point that naturally 
arise between those who reside thousands of miles away 
from India and those residing nearer the scene of action 
Without entering into details as to the discussion of 
the date of the Bgveda, we may state that the reasonable 
view appears to be that which puts the Vedic civilization 
at about 4500 B. C. propounded by Dr. Jacobi and 

1 26000 B. 0.— A. 0. Das ; llOOO.— S. V. Venkatesvara ; 6000 B. C.— 
Tilak ; 4600 B. 0.— Jacobi ; 2780-1820 B. 0.— Weber ; 2400-2000 B. C.— Haug ; 
2000 B. C.— Winternitz ; 2050-1600 B, 0.— Pargiter ; 1400-1200 B. 0.— MacdojoeB, 
Keith ; 700 B. C.— Waddell. 2 Eymm from the JR gveda, Bom, Sms. Ser. No, 58, 
Second Ed., Preface, p. vii. 


Lok. Tilak, which estimate is “ not prima facie 
incredible ” according to Dr, Biihler.' For the social 
conditions of the Vedic age, we mainly rely on our own 
study of the Bgveda and also on the works of 
Dr. Winternitz and other scholars. 

Next in chronological order comes the age of the 
Indus culture. All the European archaeologists and 
scholars and most of those from India have placed the 
Indus civilization in the pre-Aryan period in India. They 
have provisionally assigned the period 3250-2750 B. C. 
to the Indus Valley culture, and the so-called Aryan 
invasion of India cannot be placed, according to them, 
before 2000 B. C.“ Elsewhere, we have briefly dealt 
with the “ Authors of the Indus Culture ” where we have 
shown that the age of the Indus culture is fast- 
Rgvedic7 Prof. Viswanatha, Prof. Venkatesvara, 
Prof. Dikshitar, Dr. Sarup and others rightly opine that 
the Indus civilization flourished between the period of 
“ the earliest Vedic mantras and the time when the 
Atharva practices had come to be recognized as part and 
parcel of the religion of the Hindus.”' We depend on 
our own impressions and conclusions formed about the 
social conditions of the Indus period from the information 
gathered from the study of the monumental works by Sir 
John Marshall supplemented by the equally magnificent 
volumes brought out by Dr. Ernest Mackay and the 
reports of the Archaeological Department as also the vast 
literature on the subject.' With regard to most of the 
topics dealt with in the following pages, such as 
Varndsramadharma, Marriage Laws, Political 
Organisation, Literature, Social Life etc., no information 
could be gleaned from the sociological conditions of the 
period of the Indus Civilization as the data furnished by 

1 lA, 1894, p. 248. 2 Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indm Civilization 
Voi. I, pp. 102-106 ; Doctors Mackay, Langdon, Konow, Thomas, Keith, Woolley, 
Pabri, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, K. N. Dikshit, Daya Ram Sahni and others have 
expressed their approval of the date proposed by Sir John Marshall. S ABI, 
XVIII, pp. 385-396. 4 Viswanatha, Racial Synthesis, p. 28 ; also Venkatesvara’, 

Aryan Path, 1930, pp. 11-16 ; 1934, pp. 86-90 ; Dikshitar, The Culture of the Indus 
Valley (Rep. from Mad, tfniv, Journ, Jan. 1934 ); N. N. Law, IHQ, VIII, 
pp. 121-164 ; Sarup, Ganga, 1933, pp. 62-69 ; IC, IV, pp. 149-169. S Mohenjo- 
Baro and the Indm Civilization, 3 Vols., London, 1931; Mackay, Fmther 
Excavations at Mohenjo~Daro, 2 Vols. Delhi, 1938 ; Indus Civilization, London, 1936 ; 
Ohilde, New Light on the Most Ancient East, London 1984 ; Annual Reports of the 
Archceohgical Survey of India, 1927 onwards j and a number of articles by these 
scholars and by Fabri, Frankfort and others. 
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the archaeological remains are necessarily silent on such 
subjects. 

Then we come to the epic age, viz., the period of 
tht Mahabhdrata and the Ramayana. Though the 
epics came to be written at a comparatively late period, 
the age of the actual events described in the epics goes 
back to the later phases of the Vedic period. Indian 
opinion considers the bulk of the epics to have been already 
written in the pre-Christian epoch. At any rate, it will be 
generally acceptable, it is hoped, that the social conditions 
portrayed in the epics relate to a long period embracing 
some centuries before and after the Buddhist age. We 
have mainly utilized Mr. Vaidya’s “ Epic India" z.n6. 
“ Upasarhhdra ” for the social life of the age.‘ 

Then comes the Buddhist age of which the Jdtakas 
have been taken as the representative literature. 
Whatever be the age of the individual Jdtahas, it will 
have to be admitted that many Jdtakas were vastly 
popular before the third century B. C. as would appear 
from the bas-reliefs on the stupas at Barhut and Sanchi, 
where a number of scenes from the Jdtakas are carved 
on the railings round these stflpas.^ According to Pick, 
Biihler, Fausboll, Rhys Davids and other Buddhist scholars 
the social conditions of the Jdtakas refer at least to the 
time of Buddha himself and the political conditions 
show the period before the rise of the Nandas and the 
Mauryas." In spite of the scepticism of Dr. Winternitz 
to assign the antiquity claimed by these scholars for the 
Jdtakas, we think we are not far from right in stating 
that the may be taken to relate the political and 

social conditions of North India in and before Buddha’s 
time. The kernel of the Jdtaka stories goes back to the 
earliest Hindu literature ; there was nothing peculiarly 
Buddhist about them. Verses were added later on to the 
original stories when they were adapted into the Buddhist 
scheme of Jdtakas.'^ The Jdtakas and other Buddhist 
writings no doubt show a distinct Ksatriya bias and look 
down upon the Brahmanas in contrast to the Brahmanical 

1 Mahdbhdmtdca V^aM>inhdra^ Poona, WIQ \ Epic India (First Eeprint ), 
Bombay, 1933. 2 Bbys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. S Pick, Die 

Sociale Qildenmg in Nordostlickm Indian Zu Buddhas Eeit, pp. vi, vii ; Gr. Biibler, 
Indian Studies, Ho. 5, (“Vienna, 1895,) ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 202 n2, 
204 nl, 205, 206. 4 HIL, 11, pp. 121-123. $ Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 

pp. 189, 205-206. 
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literature of the period which idealizes the Brahmanas ; 
yet the picture of society presented by them is not only 
not unreliable, but, barring distinct sectarian propaganda, 
is more faithful.’ In fact, we get a good deal of realistic 
information about the life of the common people, their 
follies and foibles, their sports and amusements, their 
virtues and vices from Jdtakas and allied literature. 
As the period we have assigned to Bhasa is not far 
distant in time from the Buddhist age, there appear to 
be many similarities in the social conditions of the period 
as painted by both. 

Finally, we have referred to Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, 
which we have taken as the product of the Mauryan age 
and hence contemporaneous with the period we have 
assigned to Bhasa. Non-mention of the great Brahmana 
minister of Candragupta by Megasthenes need not be 
taken to mean that Kautilya or Canakya was a mythical 
person.’’ For one thing, the Indika of Megasthenes is 
available only in fragments ; again argumentum ex 
silentio cannot be relied on too much.* The fact that 
Kautilya is eulogized in Brahmanical literature and 
depreciatory remarks occur about him in the Buddhist 
and Jain works is sufficient to establish the existence 
and historicity of Kautilya. The discrepancies between 
Megasthenes and Kautilya need not postulate a late 
date for the latter, since the alleged discrepancies have 
been shown to be no discrepancies at all.* Besides, 
Megasthenes possessed very little critical judgment, was 
unacquainted with the language and literature of India, was 
often misled by wrong information received from others, 
and has, at places, idealized the Indians.* The arguments 
of Dr. Jolly, Dr. Winternitz, Dr. Keith, Dr. Stein and 
others questioning the authenticity of K a u t i 1 y a’s 
Arthasdstra, casting doubts on the existence of Kautilya, 
the famous Mauryan minister, and relegating the work 
to the post-Christian period have been ably controverted 
by Dr. R. Shama Sastri, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 


1 Fiok, Social Organization^ Chapters 1, 2 ; Cowell, Jdtahas, VoL I, Intr. 
2 Jolly, Arthasdstra, Intr,, p. 34. 3 Bhandarkar, ABI, VII, p, 68. 4 For 
discrepancies, cf. Jolly, qp, ciL, pp, 34-41; Keith, SSL, pp. 469-460; Stein, 
Megasthenes und Kautilya, Wien, 1922 ; etc. Contra, Bhandarkar, ABI ,VII, pp. 
70-72 ; ArthaSdstra, Shama Sastri, Eng. Trans., Third Ed., Preface, pp. xxxi-xxxiii ; 
etc. 5 Cf. Bhandarkar, ABI, VII, p. 68; Kay Chaudhnry, P.FJ.J, Second Ed., 
p. 170; also Jolly, op. cit, Intr. 


Dr. Jayaswal, Dr. N. N. Law, Prof. P. V. Kane and 
other orientalists and we need not traverse the same 
ground here.' It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Dr. Fleet, Dr. Jacobi, Dr. F. W. Thomas and 
Dr. Vincent Smith are, perhaps, the only European 
scholars accepting the antiquity of the work.® The 
Arthasdstra, thus, is the work of Kautilya or Canakya 
and naturally belongs to the fourth century B. C. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, however, states t h a t the 
Arthaidstra we have it at present cannot go back 
beyond the first century A. D., the original work of 
Kautilya, according to him, underwent some change of 
form during the early centuries of the Christian era ; he 
further states that many customs and practices mentioned 
in the Arthaidstra carry us at least to the fourth century 
B. G.” Dr. Shama Sastri has recently adduced an 
argument based on astronomical grounds to prove the 
antiquity of the Arthaidstra^ Attention may also be 
drawn to the Presidential Address of Dr. Jay aswal at 
the annual meeting of the Numismatic Society of India 
in 1935, where he has shown how numismatics helps to 
settle chronology. The antiquity of the Arthasdstra may 
be proved by reference to the punch-marked coins which 
conform to the proportion of alloy ( viz. one-fourth ) 
prescribed by Kautilya.® The reverse-marks of sonle 
4000 coins examined by Dr, Jayaswal show that the 
marks were not made in the mint by the Superintendent 
( Laksanddhyaksa ) hut were impressed subsequently, 
probably by the examiner of coins ( RupadaHaka ) of the 
Treasury Department after examining the “ currency- 
worthiness ” of the coins as enjoined by Kautilya ; some 
of the coins, further, have the initial of royal names dr 
the royal monogram ( narendrdnka, rdjdnka ) as laid 
down by Kautilya, beside the imperial Maurya mark,— 

1 Shama Sastri, Arthasdstra^ 1919, Intr», Preface to Eng. trans., 1929, 
pp, vii~xsxiii ; Bhandarkar, ABI^ VII, pp. 66-84 ; Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, App. I ; 
E. Mookerji, Intr. Essay to Studies m Ancient Hkidu Polity, pp/ x-xxxv; 
H. N. Eaw, Studies m Indian History and Culture, pp. 209-266; Kane, ABI, 
Vn, pp. 85-100 ; Dikshitar, Maurym Polity, p. 19 ; Ganapati Sastri, Critical 
Study, p. 26. 2 Fleet, Introductory Kote to Shama Sastri’s trans., pp. v-vi ; Jacobi, 
8PAW, xxxviit, pp. 832-849; Thonaas, CHX, I pp. 467 ; Smith, EJffI, 4th Ed., 

p. 145. 3 ABI, VII, p. 76. 4 Krishnaswami Aiyangar Com, Vol,, pp. 122-126, 

5 Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society of India, 
1935, p. 8. Dr. Jayaswal states that his analysis of a Pataliputra coin showed that 
it was composed of over 74% of copper, and the rest was iron and lead. The 
says ( p. 84 ) i. the copper coins shall contain one- 

fourth alloy. 


the Moon-on-hilL* Considering all these factors, we feel 
sure that we are justified in assigning fourth century B. C. 
to the Arthaiastra. Full references from the Arthatdstra 
have been given in the foot-notes in support of our 
statements. It is hoped that the similarities in the social 
conditions as presented by the Arthaidslra and by Bhasa 
show them to be closely allied in time. Especially in olden 
times it was extremely difficult to know the exact social 
life. So our poet must be taken to belong at least to the 
Mauryan period. 



1 Proceedings, pp. 11~12 ; Kantilya^B Artha^astm, p. 84— 

^ I # Tlie fee for examining the 

‘ currency- worthiness ’ ( liomptave^yck) of the coins was 8%. cialso ‘ narendrdnha ’ in 

I at p. 2i9 and 'rajanha' in Jf 

I at p. 129 of the Arthaiastra, 


CHAPTER X 

GEOGRAPHIGAL KNOWLEDGE. 

In this chapter we have grouped in an alphabetical 
order under different headings, such as countries^ towns, 
mountains and rivers, all the references showing 
geographical knowledge of the period that we could come 
across in the works of Bhasa. In the notes appended to 
every place name, not only have the identifications of the 
various places been given, but references to them in the 
Vedic literature, the epics and the Buddhist works have 
also been stated as well as some important and 
interesting historical facts concerning some of these places, 
bringing the story down to the period of our plays. No 
references have been made to the subsequent epochs. 
Among the ancient works, it is to be noted that Panini 
also supplies us with exact and accurate particulars as 
to the geographical knowledge of his period.* We have 
liberally drawn on the writing of Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar, 
Sir A. Cunningham, Mr. Nandolal Dey, Dr, B. C, Law, 
Dr. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury 
and others, and have consulted various other sources.® 
Our indebtedness has been indicated in the foot-notes at 
suitable places. 

The following is the list of the countries, towns, 
mountains and rivers mentioned by Bhasa : 

COUNTRIES. 

.Anga, Avanti, Uttarakuru, Kamboja, K a § i, 

1 ci Kunte, % «Blmndar&ar, Ciarm. 1918: 

-OaiiniBgliam, Ane, Geogrc^hy ; Qeog, t I^w,: Geog. of Early Buddhism ; 
Majumdar Baratnt Gunnmgliain*s AfUh Geog^_; Bay Gliaudhury, Pol, Hist, of Ano, 
India ; also, Bhys Davids, Taidya,., . JJpa$afnh^ra ; etc. 


Kuntibhoja, Kuru, KurujSngala, Kosala, Gandhara, 
Janasthana, Daksipapatha, Magadha, Matsya, , Madra, 
Mithila, Lanka, Vanga, Vatsa, Videha, Sflrasena, 
Saurastra, and Sauvira. 

TOWNS. 

Ayodhya, Avanti, Kampilya, Kiskindha, Kausambi, 
Pataliputra,, Mathura, Rajagrha, Lanka, Viratanagara, 
Vairantya, Sjrngiverapura and Hastinapura. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Krauncaparvata, Trikuta, Mandara, Malayagiri, 
Mahendra, Meru, Vindhya, Suvela and Himalaya. 

RIVERS. 

Gan ga, Narmada and Yamuna. 

MINOR PLACES. 

Udyamaka, Yapagrama, Nagavana, Madayantika, 
Vepuvana, Lavlpaka, etc. 

Anga} Ahga was included in the sixteen 
mahdjanapadas in ancient India both in the Buddhist and 
Jain texts.® The earliest reference to Anga is found in 
the Atharvaveda® The country lies to the East of 
Magadha separated by river Campa ( modern Candah ). 
At one time it included Magadha and extended its limits 
to the shores of the Bay of Bengal. Ahga corresponds to 
the modern districts , of ' Monghyr and Bhagalpore. 
Sir George Birdwood, however, includes, in addition, the 
districts of Birbhum and Murshidabad, The Mahabhdrdta 
mentions the Ahga and Vahga as forrning one kingdom,* 
The country was so named because Madana was burnt 
here, and hence Madana is known as Anahga.' It y^as 
the kingdom of Romapada of the Rdmaya'ija and . Karna 
of the Mahabhdrata. 

In the epic period, the Aryans of Bengal ( Ahga 
Vahga and Kalihga ) were looked as of mixed origin and 
a Brahmapa was considered to lose his status and render 


1 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect, pp. 49-73 ; Dey, Geog, Diet., p. 7 ; Law, G$og. 
Early Bud., pp. 6-8 ; Bay Oliaudliury* JPoL JBist, Anc. Ind., 2nd Edn., pp. 67-69* 
3rd Edn., pp. 75-78. 2 Anguttara, Nikdya, I. 4 ; Vimya Texts, II. 146 ; Bhagmail 
Sutra, i AV, Y. 22, 14. 4 BabhS^a/tm, 44, 9. J| 


himself liable to be called a patita by staying in this 
region.’ So, probably the province was supposed to be 
outside the Bharatakhanda at the time of the 
Mahabhdrata. Before Buddha’s time, Ahga was a 
powerful kingdom. Ahga and Magadha were constantly 
at war, and in Buddha’s time the destruction of the 
Ahga kingdom was finally effected by Seniya Bimbisara 
who killed Brahmadatta, the king of Ahga, annexed the 
country and made Campa, the capital of Ahga 
kingdom his headquarters, where he stayed as viceroy till 
his father’s death.’’ The fact that in later Buddhist 
literature we find Ahga mentioned jointly with Magadha 
in Dvandva compound ( Anga-Magadhd) shows that it 
gradually lost its importance and individuality. Ahga 
was a prosperous country containing many merchants 
who had trade relations with a number of countries, and 
caravans full of merchandise used to pass between Ahga 
and Sindhu-Sauvira. 

Its capital was Campa which stood on the 
Ganges and river Campa ( modern Candan ) at a distance 
of sixty yojanas from Mithila. It was one of the 
six great cities in ancient India, the other five 
being Benares, Kau§ambl, Rajagrha, Saketa and 
Sravasti. Cunningham ha:s identified ancient Campa 
with two villages, Campanagara and Campapura, near 
Bhagalpore." 

Avanti* Avanti which has been mentioned by 
Panini ( IV. 1. 176 ) was also one of the sixteen political 
divisions of India mentioned by Buddhist writers. The 
name applies to the country as well as to its capital, which 
is also known as Ujjayinl. The country roughly 
corresponds to modern Malwa, Nimar and the adjoining 
parts of the Central Provinces. It was divided into two 
parts, the Northern, having its capital at Ujjain, and the 
Southern, with its capital at Mahissatl or Mahismatl, 
which is usually identified with Mandhata on the 
Narmada.” The identification is doubtful according to 


1 cf. Vaidya, Upasamhdra, p. B72 ; Mhhy 1. 104. 2 cf , Pol, nisi. Aftc. India; 
SrdEdn., p. 78, 5 cf. Pol. Hist. Anc. India, 2ndEdn., p. 68. 4 Bhandarkar, Cam, 
Lect. pp. 53, 54, 57, 64-65 ; Bey, Geog. Diet., p. 18; Law, Geog. Early Bud, pp. 
22-23 ; Kay Obaiidhury. Pol. Hist. Anc. India, 2xid Edn., p. 92, 3rd Edn. pp. 
102-103. 5 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect., p. 54, also under ‘Mahissat! ’ in the Index. 

Law, Geog. Early Bud, p. 22. 
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Dr. Ray Chaudhury.^ The foundation of Mahismatl, 
Avanti, and Vidarbha has been attributed to the scions of 
the Yadu family in the Purdnas. The famous king 
Vikramaditya, the hero of a number of legends, is said to 
have ruled over Avanti. At the time of the Pandavas, 
Vinda and Anuvinda, two brothers ruled this country 
which extended to the banks of the Narmada towards the 
South and to the banks of the Mahanadi towards the 
•West. 

Avanti was one of the four kingdoms when Buddha 
lived and preached, the other three being Magadha, 
Kosala and Vatsa. King Canda Pradyota of Avanti, 
Bimbisara and his son Ajatasatru of Magadha, Pasenadi 
and his son Vidudabha of Kosala, and Udayana of Vatsa 
were contemporaries of Buddha. Canda Pradyota 
( called Pradyota Mahasena by Bhasa ) was, as we know, 
the father of Vasavadatta, Gopalaka and Anupalaka 
{ Pratijnd, II. 13. ) and the father-in-law of Udayana 
Vatsaraja of Kausambl. The terror of the intended 
invasion of Magadha by Pradyota was the cause of the 
fortification of Raj agrha by Ajata§atru . After Pradyota’s 
death his elder son Gopala abdicated in favour of his 
brother Palaka ; but the latter who, as we know from the 
Mrcch, was a tyrant was ousted by his nephew Aryaka, 
son of Gopala, who occupied the throne.” The Pradyota 
dynasty of Avanti was humbled by Sisunaga and Avanti 
formed an integral part of the Magadhan Empire in 
the fourth century B. C. and was an important centre 
of Buddhisrh. Called Avanti at least till the second 
century A. D., the country came to be known as Malava 
since the seventh or eighth century A. D.^ 

A short note on UjjayinT, the capital of Avanti, 
appears later on in this chapter. 

Uttarahuru.* Uttatakuru was probably the Kuru 
country mentioned in the Rgveda. According to Dey, 
the Uttarakuru roughly corresponds to the northern 
portion of Garhwal and Hiinadela on the slopes of the 
Himalayas. Originally it included countries beyond the 
Himalayas. Ptolemy refers to it as Ottorakorra, and 


1 Pol. mst. Anc. India, Srd. Edn., p., 102, 2 of. Bhahdarkar, 

Lect. pp. 67, 64-66 ; Pradhan, Oh/romlogy; 331-237. 3 Rhys Davids, BuddUst 

India, p. 28. 4 Dey, Geop. Diet., pp. 313-314 ; Sarap, Vision, p. 123. ' 
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Lassen places it to the east of Kashgar. The Aitareya 
Bm/fwatta speaks of the Uttarakuru as situated in the 
neighbourhood of the Uttaramadras and states that they 
had a republican form of government.* The Ramdyana 
would include the eastern Turkistan in the Uttarakuru 
and the Mahahhdrata would include Tibet.® At the 
time of the Mahahhdrata it was also known as Harivarsa. 
In the period of the Brdhmai:im and the epics the country 
occupied a position of great eminence. Its priests were 
looked on as the most learned, its sacrifices regarded as 
most perfect, its speech the correct one, its kings the 
paragons of virtue and duty — in fact, it was an ideal 
place for human beings. The marriage laws of the 
Uttarakurus were most lax. From very early times, a 
mythical character was attached to the country, and its 
inhabitants and their luxurious mode of living became 
proverbial. Their life to others was of perfect joy and 
happiness and was regarded as a life in heaven. Pali 
literature alludes to the country as a mythical region. 
Kashmir or Tibet may be taken to have represented the 
Uttarakurus of the ancient days. 

The capital of the Uttarakuru is not yet known.' 

Kdmboja.* Kamboja mentioned by Panini (IV. 1. 175) 
was one of the sixteen mahdjanapadas. It corresponds, 
according to Dey, to the northern part of Afghanistan, 
while Dr. Stein takes the eastern part of Afghanistan 
to represent Kamboja.® It is constantly associated 
with GSndhara and hence Ray Chaudhury rightly locates 
it near Gandhara.® One view associates the Kambojas 
with a north Himalayan people, while another associates 
them with the Tibetans.® From ancient times the 
country is celebrated for horses and Bhasa also refers to 
this feature of the country." Dr. Rhys Davids states 
the capital of this country, to be Dvaraka." • No mention 
is made in the Vedic texts of any king of Kamboja, but 
a teacher named Kamboja Aupamanyava, probably 
connected with this territory , is referred to in the VavMa 


1 AUo Bra> VIII. 14. i EamByana. V. 43 ; Mbh, 7. S Biiandarkar, 
Carm, L$cUi p. 52. 4 CunBingham, Ano^ Geog. p. 683 ; Bey, Geog* Diet, p. 87 ; 

lMW,Geog, Early Bt&d. pp. 50-51 ; Bay Ohaudlmry, (Poh JSist Am* Ind»] 

Edn. p, 94 s^. 5 Bey,. Geog* ^7. 8 PoL Mist, Am, Jndia^ 2nd Edn. 

p. 94, ? Bhandarkar, Oarm, Lsct, pp» 54-55. i of. Kar^a, St. 13, 19, i Buddhist 
■ India^ p. 28 . . 
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Brdhmaua} It appears from tte Buddhist accounts 
that the caste system and Airamadharma hSiA not 
got a stronghold in Kamboja in Buddhist period. The 
capital of Kamboja is not yet known. 

KdU? KSsi was included in the mahdjanapadas 
by both the Buddhist and Jain writers. Though applied 
to the : country and its capital ( known as BaranasI ) it 
properly represents the country which was three hundred 
leagues in extent. 

The earliest reference to KSsi as a tribe is found 
in the Paippalada recension of the Atharvaveda. Ka§i 
was a great political power before Buddha’s time and 
probably played a prominent part in the subversion of 
the Videhan monarchy.® In the Brahmana period, 
Dhftarastra, a king of KasI, attempted to perform the 
A&vamedha sacrifice, but was defeated by SatrSjita 
^atanika who took away his sacrificial horse, and 
consequently the Ka§Is gave up the kindling of the 
sacred fire down to the period of the ^atapatha 
BrdhmatM!^ The Mahdbhdrata speaks of Pratardana, 
a king of Kasi, to have crushed the power of Vltahavyas 
or Haihayas.® The Jdtakas and the Mahdvagga refer 
to the annexation of the Kosala kingdom by the 
Brahmadattas of Kasi.“ Fierce battles were constantly 
waged between Kasi and Kosala in which sometimes 
Ka§I won and sometimes the Kosalas. At the time of 
Buddha, the Kasi kingdom was annexed to the kingdom 
of Kosala. The term “ Kdsi-Koiala ” current with 
regard to the country, like the compound “ Anga- 
Magadhd ” referred to earlier, speaks of the loss of 
independence of • Kasi. Prasenajit of Kosala and 
Ajatasatru of Magadha engaged in fierce battle for the 
possession of Kasi, in which Ajata§atru won in the end 
incorporating KSsI into the Magadha kingdom. 

BarSnasI ( modern Benares ) the capital of the 
state, the most important city in ancient India, was 


1 Fol, Mist. Anc, Ind.^ 1st Edn. p. 77, % Cunningham, Anc, Geog^ 

p. 499; Dey, Geog. Diet.., p. 96; Law, Geog. Marly Buddhism, pp, 8-4; Bay 
Chaudhury, PoJ. Mist. Anc. India, ^nd. Edn. pp. 44-46, $ cf. Bay Chau^ury, 
'Pol. Mistr Anc. Ind., Ist Edn., p. 46, 4 ^ai Bra. XIII, 544-19, Also Ait. Bm. 

S Mhh, XIII. 80, S Kosmtbl Ja, (No; 428 ) ; Kunala Jd ( Ho. 686 ) Mahmagga, 
SEE, Yol. XIII. pp. 294-299. Dr. Bhandarkar (Ga/rm. Lect., p. 66) hm pr<^ved that 
‘Brahmadatta was the name of a family and not of any particular king. 


twelve yojanas in extent.* The city was so named as 
it was situated at the confluence of the rivers Barna and 
Asi. Formerly it was situated at the junction of the 
Ganges and the Gomti. Princep states that Benares was 
founded by Kasa or Kasiraja, a descendant of Pururavas, 
king of Pratisthana.* In the reign of ^Divodasa, a scion 
of Kasiraja, Buddhism superseded Saivism which in its 
turn superseded the. former. In the Buddhist world 
Benares was a place of pilgrimage. The great Buddha 
spent a great part of his life at Benares. The city was 
a great centre of trade and industry. Dr. Bhandarkar 
enumerates Surundhana, Sudassana, Brahmavaddhana, 
Pupphavatl, Ramma city and Molini as the alternative 
names of Baranasl.® 

Kuntihhoja! Kuntibhoja, according to Dey, was 
also called Bhoja and was an ancient town of Malava 
where Kunti was brought up. It was situated on the 
bank of a small river called Asvanadi or Asvarathanadi 
which falls into the river Cambal. From references in 
the Avimdraka it appears that the country of the 
Kuntibhojas has been alluded to. The country stood at 
the time of the Mahdbhdrata, on the river Carmanvatl 
and roughly corresponded to a region in the Gwalior 
State. There is at present a place in the State known 
as Kuntibhojapura and hence the identification appears 
to be correct according to Vaidya.‘ 

The capital of the ancient country was Vairantya, 
about which a note appears later on. 

Kuru.^ The Kuru country, as already stated, is 
mentioned in the Bgveda. It is one of the sixteen 
mahdjanapadas in the Buddhist works. The kingdom 
of Kuru extended, according to Majumdar Sastri, from 
the Saraswatl to the Ganges and its southern boundary 
was Khandava.’ Roughly speaking, the Kuru kingdom 
corresponded to modern Thanesar, Delhi and the Upper 
Doab. The rivers Hiranvati, Kausiki Aruna, Apaya, Pastya, 
Sarasvatl and Drsadvatl flowed within the kingdom.* 

t Jd, VI, p* 160. 2 Benares Illustrated^ Intr,, p, 8. § Carm. Led. 

pp. 60-51. 4 Dey, Geog, Diet, 10^ n S Upasamhdra, 37d. S Bhandarkar, 

Carm. Lect., p. 52, Cunningham Anc, Qeog. pp. 701-702 ; Dey, Qeog. Dict^ ^ 
pp. 74-110 ; Law, Qeog. Early Buddhism, pp. 17-18 ; Bay Chaudhury, Pol. Efist. I 
Anc. India, 2nd* Edn. pp. 11, 12, 22, 84. 7 Cunningham's Anc. Qeog. p, 701. 

g Bay Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind. 2nd Edn., p, 12. 
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It was divided into three parts, Kuruksetra, the 
Kurus and Kurujahgala ( which will be dealt with in 
the next note }. Kuruksetra corresponds to the Thanesar 
district which formerly included Sonpat, Panipat, Amin 
and Karnal, and was situated between the river Sarasvati 
on the north and Drsadvatl on the south. It was at 
Amin ( contraction of Abhimanyuksetra according to 
Cunningham) five miles south of Thanesar that 
Abhimanyu was killed and AsvatthSman defeated by 
Arjuna.* The capital of the kingdom in the Vedic age 
was Asandivat, probably identical with Hastinapura, 
about which a note appears later on. Samantapahcaka, 
mentioned in the Urubhanga of our plays, where the 
great Kuru battle was fought, was “the place in 
Kuruk-setra where Parasurama ( Rama with the axe ) is 
said to have slain the Ksatriya race.” 

Kurujdngala,^ K.\irnjaLhga.]a., as stated in the 
previous note, was a part of the Kuru kingdom, and as 
its name signifies, was a forest tract. It was a forest 
country situated in Sirhind, to the north-west of 
Hastinapura. It was called Srikanthadesa in the 
Buddhist period and its capital was Bilaspur. 

Koiala.^ Kosala is included in the list of 
mahdjanapadas by both the Buddhist and Jain works 
and is also mentioned by Panini. The ^atapatha 
Brahmans refers to the Kosalas as falling under the 
influence of Brahmanical culture later than the 
Kurupancalas and earlier than the Videhas. The kingdom 
of Kosala was bounded on the west by Pancala, on the 
south by the rivers Syandika and Sarpika, on the east by 
the Sadanira beyond which lay the Videha country, and on 
the north by the Nepal hills. It roughly corresponds to 
modern Oudh. 

It was divided into two kingdoms, north- Kosala 
( which corresponded with the modern Bahraich district ), 
and Kosala. At the time of Buddha, Kosala was a 
powerful kingdom which included the Kasis and the 
Sakyas. It was ruled over by king Prasenajit 
( Pasenadi ) of the celebrated Iksvaku family. He had 

1 Dey, Qeog. Diet p. 110, 2 Woolner and Sarup, Thirteen Triv. Plays, 

Vol. 2, p. 45nl. 5 Dey, Qeog, Diet p. 110. 4 Bhandarkar, Carm, Lect pp. 

61, 67-68, 66-67 ; Dey, Geog. Diet pp. 14, 103; Bay Chaudhnry, PoZ. Hist Anc„ 
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matrimonial alliances with Magadha: and the SSkyas. The 
.Sakyas practised a trick on Pasenadi in that he was given 
a girl of impure blood in marriage, whom, in ignorance, 
the king raised to the position of a chief queen. Vidudabha, 
the issue of the marriage, was subjected to indignities 
as the result of his visit to the Sakya countries where he 
went against his mother's advice, and there he came to 
know of the real origin of his mother. When Pasenadi 
learnt of the deceit he degraded both the queen and the 
prince, but on Buddha’s intercession, reinstated them. 
Vidudabha wreaked a terrible vengeance on corning to 
the throne by ordering a ferocious massacre of theSakyas.' 
During Pasenadl’s afeence, D I g h a c a r ay ana, the 
commander-in-chief, raised prince Vidudabha to the 
throne. Pasenadi set out for Rajagrha to get help from his 
nephew Ajatasatru, but died from exposure outside the 
gates of Rajagrha. There were wars between Kosala 
and Magadha, and finally Kosala was absorbed into the 
Magadha kingdom. 

The Vedic texts do not mention any city in Kosala. 
Ayodhya on the bank of the Sarayu was the capital of 
Kosala according to the Ramayana. Kusavati, founded by 
Kusa was once the capital of a part of the kingdom. 
Sravasti or SavatthI was the capital in Buddha’s time and 
it has been identified with the great ruined city Maheth, on 
the south bank of the Rapti, situated on the borders of the 
Gonda and Bahraich districts of the U. P. Saketa, 
identified by Cunningham with Ayodhya, was an 
important town in the kingdom and was its capital in the 
period immediately preceding Buddha.” Ayodhya seems 
to be the earliest capital, Saketa the next, and 
Sravasti was the last capital. Saketa and Sravasti were 
included among the six great cities of ancient India. 

Gdndhdra" The king and the people of Gandhara 
are mentioned in the Bgveda and the Atharvaveda.* It 
is included in the sixteen mahajana^adas in the Buddhist 
literature. The country lies on both sides of the Indus 

1 Bhandarkar, Garm.Lect. pp. 66-67. 2 Biiandarkar. Carm. Lect,^ p. 51 ; 
Cunningliam, ABE, I, p. 320. As regards the identity of Saketa and Ayodhya, Prof. 
Rhys Davids points out that both cities are mentioned as existing in Bnddha's time. 
( Pol, Eist Anc, Ind. 1st Edn., p. 49 ). 3 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect. pp. 48, 64 ; 

Ounningham, Anc, Geog. pp. 66-66 ; Dey, Geog, Diet, pp. 60-61 ; Law, Geog, Early 
Bud, pp. 49-60 ; Ray Chaudhury PoLHist. Anc, Ind, 2nd Edn, pp. 38, 93 ; 3rd Edn, 
pp. 103, 104. 4 Rgveda 1. 126. 7 ; Atharvaveda Y , 22, 14. 
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comprising the districts of Peshawar of the North- 
Western Frontier and Rawalpindi in the northern Punjab ; 
it included West Punjab and East Afghanistan according 
to Dr. Bhandarkar/ Ptolemy, however, states the Indus 
to be the western boundary of Gandari. Jdtaha No. 406 
indicates Gandhara to have included also Kashmir 
and Taksasila. According to the Purdnas the kings 
of Gandhara were the descendants of Druhyu. King 
Pukkusati who ruled over Gandhara in the sixth century 
B. C. is said to have sent an embassy to Bimbisara, 
king of Magadha, and to have defeated king Pradyota 
of Avanti. Gandhara was conquered by the king of 
Persia in the latter half of the sixth century B. C. In the 
Behistun inscription of Darius, Gandharas appear among 
the subject people of the Achaemenidan Empire.® In 
the Rdmdyana, Puskaravati ( or Puskalavatl ) the most 
ancient capital of Gandhara has been p 1 a c e d in 
Gandharvadesa, and the Kathdsaritsdgara calls 
Puskaravata the capital of the Vidyadharas. It is not 
unlikely that the name Gandhara as found in the. 
Mahdhhdrata and in the Buddhist works is a corruption 
of Gandharvadesa of Valmiki. 

It had two capitals, Purusapura, which is now called 
Peshawar, and Taksasila, the Taxila of the Greek historians. 
Though apparently mentioned as a despised people in 
the Atharvaveda, Gandhara became the resort of scholars 
of all classes who flocked to Taksasila for instructions in 
three Vedas and sixteen branches of knowledge.* Panini, 
a native of Gandhara refers to Taksasila in IV. 3. 93. 
Puskaravati or Puskalavatl was another great city which 
is represented by the modern Prang and Charsadda, 
seventeen miles north-east of Peshawar on the Swat 
river.* 

Janasthdna.^ Janasthana corresponds roughly to 
the district of Aurangabad in Nizam’s Dominions and the 
country between the rivers Godavari and K r s n a. 
Pancavati or Nasik was included in Janasthana. Janasthana 
formed part of the Dandakaranya of the Rdmdyana. 
According to Pargiter, it lay on both the banks of the 

1 Bhandarkar, Carm, Lect, p. 64. 2 Bay Ckaudhury, Pol, Hist, Anc, 

Ind,, 3rd Edn., p. 104. 3 cf. ^at. Bra, XI. 4. 1. 1. et seq ; Kau4, Vp. VII. 6 ; 

Chandogya Up. ; for the Buddhist Period, cf. B. Mookerji, Vi^vahhdrati Qtly. Oct. 
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Godavari and was probably the country around the 
junction of Godavari with Vainagahga. 

Daksinapatha} Though not strictly referring to any 
particular country, Daksinapatha in ancient times signified 
the region to the South. The expression '^daksind padd” 
occurring in Bgveda X. 61.8 with reference to the place 
where the exile has been expelled does not, in the 
opinion of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, denote Daksinapatha or 
Southern India as we understand it, but simply “the South” 
beyond the limits of the recognized Aryan world.''' Panini 
uses the word ‘ Ddksindtya ’ and Baudhayana refers to 
^Daksinapatha' coupled with '' Saurdstra' ; but it is not 
clear what either exactly meant by ‘ Ddksindtya ’ or 
‘Daksindpatha’.^ Panini, however, mentions no province 
south of the Narmada except Asmaka.* Whatever be the 
correct meaning of those terms, it is certain that in the 
period of the Aitareya Brdhmaiia, the Aryans had crossed 
the Vindyas and had come in contact with several states in 
the Deccan including Vidarbha or Berar. Vidarbha existed 
as an independent kingdom in the time of Nimi king of 
Videha, and Nimi and Nagnajit king of Gandhara, and 
Bhima king of Vidarbha were contemporaries of Karandu 
of Kalinga, showing that the kingdom of Kalinga existed 
in the Brahmana period.® Ancient Kalinga comprised 
modern Orissa to the south of the VaitaranI and the 
sea-coast southward as far as Vizagapatam.® 'The Aryan 
kingdoms in the south comprised of the Bhojas, the Ailas 
and the IksvSkus occupying Vidarbha, Kalinga, Asmaka 
and Dandaka. The whole of the remaining part of the 
trans-Vindhyan India _ was occupied by , non-Aryan 
tribes such as the Andhras, Pundras, S a b a r a s, 
Pulindas and Mutibas. The Aryan route to the South 
lay through Avanti to the Vindyas and then through 
Vidarbha and Mulaka to Asmaka, and from there to 
Madura through the Raichur and Chitaldrug districts.’ 
Daksinapatha thus means the Deccan, i. e., the territory 
lying south of the Narmada. The Greeks called it by the 
name Dakhinabades. 


1 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect,^ pp. 2-23 ; Dey, Geog. Diet, p. 52 ; Eay 
Ghaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ltd. 2nd Edn, pp. 53-54, 2 Carm. Lect,, p. 2. i 

Pdnmi, IV. 2. 98 ; Bmidhdyana Sutra, I. 1. 29. 4 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect, p. 4. 

5 Ait. Bra, VII. 34-9 ; Kumhkalmra Jdtaha ; Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect. pp. 2-3 ; 
Bay Ohaiidhury, Pol. Hist Anc. India, 1st Edn, p. 41. 8 Camirngham' s Anc. 

Geog. p. 785n, 7 Bhandarkar, Carm. Lect, pp. 22-23. 
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Kundina, the capital of Vidarbha corresponds to the 
modern Kaundinyapura on the banks of the Wardha in 
the Chandur Taluk of Amraoti." Dantapuranagara was 
the capital of Kalihga, and Potana that of Assaka/ The 
river Telavaha on which Andhapura, the capital of the 
Andhras is stated to be situated, has been identified by 
Dr. Bhandarkar with either the Tel or Telingiri flowing 
near each other not far from the confines of the C. P. and 
Madras," Pulindanagara, the capital of the Pulindas, lay 
to the south-east of Dasarna, the Vidisa or Bhilsa 
region.* 

Magadha} Magadha appears in the list of 
mahdjanapadas of the Buddhist and Jain writers. Earliest 
reference to Magadha is found in the Atharvaveda.^ The 
people of Magadha are spoken in terms of contempt in 
the early Vedic literature. The Vedic dislike of the 
Magadhas, as Oldenberg thinks, was in all probability due 
to the fact that the Magadhas were not wholly 
Brahmanized.’ Magadha roughly corresponds to Patna 
and Gaya districts of Bihar, which are still called by the 
name Maga, corruption of Magadha." It once extended 
south of the Ganges from Benares to Monghyr and south- 
ward as far as Singhbhum. The kingdom was established 
by Vasu, son of Kusa; the M akdbhdrata a.nd the Purdnas, 
however, mention Brhadratha, son of Vasu Caidyoparicara 
and father of Jarasandha as the founder of the earliest 
dynasty of Magadha." The Barhadratha dynasty had come 
to an end before Buddha’s time. 

Girivraja, also known as Rajagrha, was the ancient 
capital of Magadha, which was subsequently removed to 
Pataliputra. Short notes appear on both the cities later 
on in this chapter. 

Magadha was an important political and commercial 
centre and people from all parts of Northern India flocked 
to the country for commerce. The second Magadhan 

1 Bay Ohaudimry, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind, 1st Edn, p. 41. 2 Bay Chaudlmry, 

op. cit, p. 42. 3 lAj 1918, p. 71 ; Bay Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. India, 1st 

Edn, p. 44. 4 Bay Ghaudhury, op. cit, p, 44. 5 Bhandarkar, Carm. Led. pp. 
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pp. 116-117 ; Law, Qeog. Early Bud, pp. 8-11 ; Bay Ohaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. India, 
3rd Edn, pp. 78, 79. 6 Atharmveda, V. 22. 14 ; cf. Bhandarkar, Carm. Led, p. 60. 
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dynasty, according to the Purdnas, was the Sai^unaga 
dynasty founded by king Sisunaga. Magadha formed 
friendly relations with its neighbouring countries in the 
north and the west by marriages and other alliances. In 
Buddha’s time, Bimbisara ruled over Magadha. He 
embraced Buddhism and helped much in the spread of 
that religion in the country. He built many Vihiras for the 
Buddhists. His son Ajata^atru imprisoned him and 
usurped the throne. He transferred the old capital 
from Rajagfha to Pataliputra. Though antagonistic to 
Buddhism at first, he accepted the doctrines later on 
and built a large mandap for the Buddhists near his 
capital. Anga and Vajjis were under the suzerainty of 
Magadha, 

Matsya.' Matsya formed one of the sixteen 
mahdjanapadas in the Buddhist literature. According to 
Dr. Bhandarkar, Matsya originally included parts of 
Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur. But, as stated by Dr. Ray 
Chaudhury, “ Alwar seems to have been the territory of a 
neighbouring people — the Salvas”/ Dr. Law and Mr. 
Dey, however, include Alwar in the Matsya country.® 
Maccheri, corruption of Matsya, is situated twenty-two 
miles south of Alwar. Matsyas first appear in the Bgveda 
(VII. 18. 6) as the enemies of Sudasa. They are also 
mentioned in the ^atapatha and Gopatha Brdhmanas and 
the KauSitaki Upanisad* It was the kingdom of Virata 
where the Pandavas stayed for one year incognito. 
Monarchical system of government seems to have prevailed 
in Matsya till the loss of its independence as its name does 
not appear in the list given by Kautilya of states having a 
samgha form of government.® 

Mr. Dey gives two other Matsya countries which 
corresponded with (1) Coorg and (2) the southern portion 
of Tirhut but Bhasa has referred to the Matsya country 
occupied by Virata. 

1 Bhandarkar, Ca/nn, Lect, pp. 52-63 ; Cunningham, Anc. Qeog, pp. 387, 
891, 702. Dey, Geog, JOict^ pp, 128, 129 ; Law, Geog, Early Bud, p. 20 ; Bay 
Chaudhury, Fol. BisU Anc, Indm^ Srd Bdn, pp. 44-46, 96. t Carm, Lecit 
p. 63 ; Poh Bist. Anc. Ind, Srd Edn, pp. 44, 46. In a foot-note on p. 39 of the 
2nd Edn. of the Fol, Hist, Anc, Ind^ Dr. Bay Chaudhury has referred to Dey 
( Geog, Diet, 1st Edn, p. ii) to be in his favour. It appears that Dey has changed 
Ms view, (op.cit, 2nd Edn, p. 128), S Dey, Geog, Diet, p. 128 ; Law, Geog, 
Early Bud, p. 19. 4 ^at, XIII. 6. 4, 9 ; Gopatha Bra, I, 2. 9 ; KauiitaM 

Dp, IV, S Bay Chaudhury, PoZ. jETist. Jlwc. Itid, Srd Edn. p. 96, $ Geog, Diet, 
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Pargiter thinks its capital was Upaplavya, at a 
distance of two days’ journey by chariot from Hastinapura; 
but according to Nilakantha’s commentary on the 
Mahdbhdrata, Upaplavya was a city near Viratanagara.' 
Viratanagara was the capital of the Matsya country and 
a short note appears thereon later in this chapter. 

Madra^ Madra was a country in the Punjab between 
the Ravi and the Chinaub. Some take it to have extended 
from the Bias to the Jhelum. Dr. Ray Chaudhury 
states the country to have been divided into two parts — 
Northern and Southern. Northern Madra was beyond 
the Himavat range, near the Uttarakurus, probably in 
Kashmir. Southern Madra, or the Madra proper, was in 
the central Punjab, roughly corresponding with modern 
Sialkot and the neighbouring districts.' Madra was the 
kingdom of Salya, the maternal uncle of the Pandavas. 

Modern Sialkot, which is the corrupt form of Kot 
( fort ) of Salya, was its capital, which was known in those 
days as Sakala. 

Mithild* Mithila was another name for Videha, 
though the capital of Videha was also known as 
Mithila. During the Brdhmana period Mithila had a 
monarchical constitution.' According to the Rdmdyatjxi 
the royal family of Mithila was founded by Nimi. Janaka 
was the son of Mithi who was Nimi’s son. The Jdtdkas 
state that the Videha kingdom measured three hundred 
leagues and consisted of sixteen thousand villages." 
Karala Janaka was the Videha king whose lascivious conduct 
brought his line to an end, the overthrow of the monarchy 
being followed by the rise of a republic — the Vajjian 
confederacy. Thus, in Buddha’s time, Videha country was 
one of the eight constituent principalities of the Vajjian 
confederacy, which constituted one of the sixteen 
mahdjanapadas mentioned both by the Jain and Buddhist 
writers. The kingdom of Videha over which Janaka, 
father of Sita ruled, roughly corresponds to modern Tirhut 
in Bihar. Its western boundary was the Sadanira which 

1 Bay Chaudhury, Pol, Hist. Ano. Ind, 3rd Edn. p. 46. f Bhandarkar, 
Carm, Lect, p. 156; Cunningham, Arte, Geog, pp. 212, 686; Bey, Geog. Diet, 
p. 116 ; Bay Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind, 2nd Edn. p. 37. $ Pol. Mist. Am. 

Ind, 2nd Edn. p. 37. 4 Bhandackar, Carm. Lect, p. 50 ;Cunnmgham. Ane. Geog, 

pp. 609, 610, 718 ; Bey, Geog, Diet, p. 36 ; Law, Geog, Marly Bud, pp. 30-31 ; 
Bay Chaudhury, Pol. Hist, Anc. Ind, 2nd Edn, pp. 28, 74. S Bay Chaudhury, 
Pol. Hist. Anc. Edn, pp. 20-23. 6 /d, 406, 489. 


cannot be the modern Gandaka as the Mahdbhdrata 
mentions both rivers side by side ; so Pargiter’s identification 
of the Sadanira with the Rapti seems to be correct/ 

Janakapura or Mithila was the capital of Videha. It 
has been identified with Janakpur, a small town within 
the Nepal border, to the north of which Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhanga districts meet/ According to Mr. Dey, 
Benares afterwards became the capital of Videha. 

Lankd.^ Lanka has variously been identified 
with some places in the central India, in Egypt or with 
Ceylon. Mr. Dey has mentioned some good reasons to 
suppose that Lanka and Ceylon are not identical. Some 
Purdnas mention Lanka and Simhala as distinct, and 
Varahamihira says that Lanka and UjjayinI are situated 
on the same meridian, while Ceylon lies far to the east of 
this meridian. The Rdmdyana suggests that Lanka was to 
the south of the Cardamum mountains and that one must 
cross the TamraparnI to reach Lanka ; whereas one is not 
required to cross the TamraparnI to reach the island by 
Adam’s Bridge. Many writers, on the other hand, 
confirm the ancient tradition from which it appears that 
the modern Ceylon corresponds with Lanka. The 
Mahdvam&a distinctly states that the island of Lanka was 
called Simhala by Vijaya after his conquest. Dharmakirti, 
the author of Dathdvam&a says that Sirhhala and Lanka 
are the same islands, and the Rdjdvali mentions the 
tradition of the war of Ravana in Ceylon. 

The name of the capital was also Lanka which was a 
town in Ceylon. 

Vanga!^ The name Vanga first occurs in the 
Aitareya Ara^-yaka of the Bgveda. It is also referred to 
repeatedly in the epics and other Sanskrit works. Dr. Bhau 
Daji identified Vanga with the country between the 
Brahmaputra and the Padma. According to Majumdar 
Sastri, Vanga is bounded on the west by the Brahmaputra, 
on the south by the Ganges, on the east by the Meghna and 
on the north by the Khasi hills. Pargiter states that Vanga 
must have comprised the modern districts of Murshidabad, 
Nadia, Jessore, parts of Rajashahi, Pabna and Faridpur. 

1 Bay Ghaudhury, JPol. JSist Anc, Indy 2iid Edn, p. 28. 2 Cunningham, 

Afic. Qeogy p. 718. % Geog, Diet, p. 85. 4 Bey, Oeog, Diet, pp. 113-114. S 
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As already stated, in the period of the Mahabhdrata, the 
residents of Vahga (along with Ahga, Kalihga, Pundra and 
Suhma) were regarded as of mixed origin and the 
Brahraanas were prohibited from residing in the country. 

Vatsa} Vatsa is included among the sixteen 
mahdjanapadas both by the Jain and Buddhist writers. 
Oldenberg seems inclined to identify the Vamsas ( Vatsas ) 
with the Vasas of the Aitareya Brdhmana ; hut, in the 
opinion of Dr. Ray Chandhury, “ the conjecture lacks 
proof”.® Majumdar Sastri, however, derives Vamsa from 
Vasa, which he takes to be the old Vedic form of Vatsa." 

The Satapatha Brdhmana mentions a teacher 
named Proti Kausambeya, evidently referring to KausambI, 
the capital of the Vatsa kingdom.^ 

The Vatsa country has variously been taken to be 
Rewah district round the Buddhist ruins at Bharhut, or 
Banda district. It appears to be the region to the west of 
Allahabad. The Ganges was its northern boundary at 
the time of the Rdmdyana. 

The earliest king of KausambI about whom we 
know anything is Satanika II of the Pauranic list. 
The Purdnas state the narne of his father to be Vasudana, 
while according to Bhasa, it was Sahasranika. Satanika 
had married a princess of Videha as his son is called 
Vaidehiputra. He is said to have attacked Campa, the 
capital of Ahga, during the reign of Dadhivahana. The 
famous Udayana Vatsaraja who was a scion of the 
celebrated Bharatakula of Vedic renown, and about whom 
we know so much from Bhasa’s works, was the son and 
successor of Satanika. He married Vasavadatta, daughter 
of king Pradyota Mahasena of Avanti, and Padmavatl 
sister of king Darsaka of Magadha. After hearing of the 
death of Pradyota of Avanti, his father-in-law, Udayana 
asked his brother-in-law Gopala who was staying with 
him, to go to Avanti and rule there. The latter, however, 
abdicated in favour of his younger brother Palaka. 
Udayana was so much grieved at Pradyota’s death that he 


1 Bhandarkar, Carm. Led. pp. 67, 81, 84 ; Cunningliam, Anc. Geog, 
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resolved -to depart from M world. He his son 

Naravahanadatta under the charge o' , Gcpala and 
proceeded to a precipitous hill with both his queen , 
Lcending the topf all the three killed themselves by falling 
down. This occurred in 490 B. C., the same year that 
Pradyota died.^ 

A short note appears later on dealing with Kausambi, 
the capital of the Vatsa kingdom. 

Videha. Videha has already been dealt with under 
“Mithila.” 

^urasena. Surasena was one of the sixteen 
mahdjanapadas, mentioned in Buddhist 
no reference to Surasena or Mathura (its capital) n the 
Vedic literature, but Saurasenoi and Methora . , 

Greek accounts. According to 

Purdnas, Y 2 .dn or Yadava whose tribe is often ^^n^^ 

in the Bgveda along with other P^eceiv^d 

of the ruling family of Surasena. The coun y 

its name from Surh, the father of Vasudeva and Kunt^ 

According to the Vdyufurana the nnhllZld 

after Surasena, a son of Satrughna, and later on it passea 
into the hands of the Yadavas. Surasena corresponds to 
the present district of Muttra with half 

Bharatpur, Khiraoli and Dholpur, and the 

of the Gwalior territory.* The Surasenas continued to b 

a notable people up to the time of Megasthenes. 

Mathura, the capitah of Surasena, has been dealt 
with in a note later on. 

Saurddra.^ Saurastra, the Syrastrene of Ptolemy^ 
corresponds to modern Kathiawar and other 
of Gujarat. In the days of the Ramayana, Smastra 
represented the country from the Indus o ^°tt ’ ’ jg 
Gujarat, Cutch and Kathiawar. According to Hoernle, 
Saurajya was a synonym of Saurastra.^ Saurastra was 
included in the Mauryan Empire a nd was governed by 

Day S: 
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Satraps under Asoka and the Mauryan kings. Tradition 
connects Madhavapura in Kathiawar with the marriage of 
Kr|na with Rukmini, and Prabhasapattana (near Veraval) 
with the death of the Lord. Saurastra, Surastra, or 
burath is now known as Surat which is a district in 
Gujarat in Bombay Presidency. 

Valabhi was the capital of Surastra. 

Sauvtra} There is an amount of difference of 
opinion as to the identity of Sauvira. Cunningham 
tekes Sauvira to be another name for the province of 
Badari or Eder at the head of the gulf of Cambav 
Southern or South-Western Rajputana.^ Rhys Davids 
places Sauvira ito the north of Kathiawar and along the 
gulfofCutch. Rapson says that Sindhu and Safvira 
country and hence Sauvira corresponds 
Bhagwanlal Indrajit, 
part of Upper Sind.' 
in M locates Sindhu and Sauvira 

Nanrlnfii^^n with Gandhara, Madra, etc. 

Nandolal Dey prefers the identification suggested by 

biJnX^ Jahrawar.* Sauvira may have 

been the Sophir or Ophir of the Bible. The country 

refts'' t? JSh' f Nations with the West and the Bibl^ 

refers to gold, monkeys and peacocks as having been 
exported from Ophir. ^ctvuig oeen 

of of Sindhu-Sauyira along with those 

T3 Magadha have been referred to bv 

Baudhayana as outside Aryavarta and of mixed origin^ 

attached for those contracting marital 
^lations with these people. In Bhasa, on the ^contrary, 
we find all the three countries occupying the sanie 
position as the other countries in Aryavarta.” Roruka 
IS said to have been the capital of Sauvira. 

CITIES. 

Ayodhyd. Ayodhya was in Kosala which corresponds 
to modern pudh. Kosala as already stated^ was 
sixteen mahajanapadas mentioned by the 

643 ; Dey, Ounnmgliain, Anc. Oeog, pp. 569, 67o 
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Buddhist and Jain writers. During Buddha’s time, 
the province was divided into Uttara Kosala and Daksina. 
Kosala, the river Sarayu serving as a dividing line. The 
capital of Northern Kosala, as previously stated, was 
SrSvasti on the RaptI, and Ayodhya on the Sarayu was 
the capital of Southern Kosala. Ayodhya was also the 
capital of the Solar kings of the Raghu line. It is said to 
have extended forty eight miles in length and twelve 
miles in breadth. Nandigrama was one of its suburbs, 
wherefrom Bharata governed the • kingdom in Rama’s 
absence. Ayodhya, as is well known, plays an important 
part in the story of the Regarding the 

identification of Saketa and Ayodhya, Rhys Davids has 
pointed out that both cities existed in Buddha’s time ; 
it is not unlikely that both were adjoining cities like 
London and Westminster.’ Ayodhya occupies a premier 
place among the seven sacred cities of the Hindus 
reputed to confer final beatitude on those leaving their 
mortal coil at any one of those cities.’ In Buddha’s 
time, Ayodhya had sunk to the level of an unimportant 
town.® It was not included in the six great cities of 
ancient India. 

Avanti^ Avanti ( or Ujjayinl ) was the capital of 
the country of that name. It is said to have been founded 
by the scions of the Yadu family. Ujjayinl was situated 
on the river Sipra and had an area of two miles. The 
ancient city seems to have existed at a distance of one 
mile to the south from the present city, as pillars and 
other remains of buildings are found embedded 
underground there. There is an ancient temple of 
Mahakalesvara at Ujjain. Vinda and Anuvinda ruled here 
at the time of the Pandavas and Canda Pradyota at the time 
of Buddha. King Asoka resided here in 263 B. C. as his 
father’s viceroy and Mahendra was born to Asoka at 
Ujjayinl. At the time of our poet, the public baths at 
Ujjayinl were wellknown.® The city has been known to 

1 Ray Chaudhury, Bol, Hist Am. India, 2nd Edn. p. 63, 

2 Of. sf’St'atT I 

II 

5 Ehys Davids, Bud, Ind, p. 34. 4 Bbandarkar, Carm. Led, p. 45 : Gunningliam, 
Anc, Geog, p. 726 ; Dey, Geog. Lid, pp. ;13, 209 ; Law, Geog Early Buddhism, p. 22 ; 
Ray Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind, 3rd Edn. pp. 102-103. 5 Of. Svapna, p, 102, 
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be an important trading centre and is mentioned as such 
in the Buddhist and Sanskrit literature. 

Kdmpilya. Kampilya corresponds with modern 
Kampil which is situated twenty eight miles to the 
north-east of Fathgad in the Farokhabad district in the 
U. P.* It lies on the old Ganges between Budaon and 
Farokhabad to the north of Kanoj and east of Muttra. 
Great PancSla king Culani Brahmadatta is mentioned in 
Jdtaha No. 546, the TJttarddhyayanasiltra and the 
Svapnavdsavadatta ; but the story of Brahmadatta is 
essentially legendary and little reliance can be placed 
on it.^ Kampilya was the capital of Drupada, king 
of South Pancala. North Pahcala had Ahicchatra for 
its capital. Kampilya was the scene of the famous DraupadI 
Svayamvara. Kanoj flourished in the regime of 
Harsavardhana and as a result Kampilya gradually lost its 
importance. Mahomedans christened it ‘ Kampil ’ which is 
its present name. 

Kizkindhd? Kiskindha is a small village in 
Dharwar district on the south bank of the Tuhgabhadra 
near Anagandi. It is a suburb of Vijayanagara and lies 
near Bellary. It comprises hills lying on the other side of 
Humpi, consisting of a vast range of naked granite rocks 
with narrow valleys between. There is an oval-shaped 
heap of calcareous scoria, partially covered with white 
carbonate of lime, grass and other vegetation which the 
local Brahmanas aver as being the ashes of the giant Vall, 
killed by Rama as an ally of Sugriva. 

Kauidmln* The question of the identification of 
KausambI has now finally been set at rest on various 
grounds by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni by identifying 
it with Kosam, a village on the left bank of Jumna, thirty 
miles south-west of Allahabad. It was the capital of 
Vatsade^a or Vamsadesa, one of the sixteen mahdjanapadas 
mentioned in Jain and Buddhist works. The city is said 
to have been founded variously by Kusamba, the tenth 
descendant of PurGravas, by Cedi, and by Kusamba, the 
son of Kusa, in different works. . The city is known since 

1 Cunningham, Anc. Geog, p, 704 ; Dey, Geog, Diet, p. 88. 2 Bay 

Chaudlinry Pol. Mist. Am. India, 2nd Edn. p. 86. 3 I>ey, Geog. Diet, pp. 100-101. 
4 Cunningham, Am. Geog, pp. 448-452, 709 ; Bey, Geog Diet, pp. 28, 96-97 ; 
Law, Geog Parly Buddhism, p. 16 ; Bay Chaudhury, PoL Hist. A?ic. India, 2nd 
Edn. p. 83 : Sarup. Vision, Notes, p. 141. 


the days of fyatapatha Brahmana and is mentioned in 
Vedic and Buddhist works.. KauSambi was enumerated 
in the list of ten big cities of India. The well known 
grammarian Vararuci or Katyayana, the author of the 
Vdrtikas, is said to have been born at Kausambi and 
became minister of Nanda, king of Pataliputra. When the 
city of Hastinapura was washed away by the Ganges, king 
Nicaksu, the great great grandson of Janamejaya 
transferred his capital to KausSmbl.* The story of 
Udayana who ruled over Vatsadesa with its capital at 
Kausambi is well known especially to all students of Bhasa. 
The Lalitavistara states that Udayana Vatsa, son of 
Satanlka, king of Kausambi, was born on the same day as 
Buddha.^ Udayana, son of Parantapa, is said to have 
been converted to Buddhism by Pindola ; but he appears 
to be quite different from Udayana Vatsaraja, son of 
Satanlka.* Udayana was the first to prepare an image 
of Buddha in red sandalwood during the latter’s_life-time. 
Gautama Buddha spent two years at Ghosita-Arama of 
Kausambi. 

Pataliputra.* Pataliputra was known by various 
names, all synonyms of Patali — such as Kusumapura, 
Puspapura, Kusumadhvaja. Originally a small village 
named Pataligrama, king Ajata^atru of Magadha laid 
the foundation of a large and fortified city at the site 
in 554 B. C. in order to repel the attacks of the Vajjis 
of Vaisali. Udayasva, grandson of Ajatasatru and son 
of Darsaka (whose existence has been confirmed by 
BhSsa ) removed the capital of Magadha from Rajagrha 
to Pataliputra. It remained the headquarters of the 
province for many centuries. The Vdyupurdna makes 
Udayasva the founder of Kusumapura or Pataliputra, 

1 Cf. Pargiter, Dynasties of Kali Age, p. 6 ; Mhh, IX. 23. 40 : 

>if snwtrr i 

2 Cf. OunaiEgbam, Anc, Geog, p. 450. 3 Rbys Davids, Bud. Ind, p. 7. Tbe 

BuddMst accoimts of such conversions as also of historical personalities and facts, 
especially from Hinduism are too much coloured, biassed and one-sided, and appear 
to have been twisted for the purpose of propaganda and hence cannot be accepted at 
their face value. They possess historicity or truth only if they are confirmed by 
independent non-Buddhist writers. From the other facts given about Udayana by 
the Buddhists, it appears that they meant Udayana Yatsaraja, but they have 
perverted history in their zeal to show the superiority of Buddhism. 4 Bhandarkar, 
Ca/tm. Lect, pp. 78, 79, 80, 82; Chakladar, MB, March 1918, pp. 254-261; 
Cunningham, Am, Gecg, pp, 518, 620, 719 ; Dey, Geog, Diet, pp. 161-154. 



but the Buddhist accounts, stating that Buddha in his 
last journey saw the fortification of the village and 
predicted that it would become a great city, make it 
quite clear that the actual building of the city was begun 
by Ajatasatru, but the work was not finished till the reign 
of his grandson Udaya ( c. 450 B. C. ). The city was at 
its zenith in the Mauryan age being the capital of the 
whole Mauryan Empire, and Megasthenes, the ambassador 
of Seleucus Nicator in the Mauryan court, gives a glowing 
description of the city ( Palibothra). He states that the 
town was situated on the confluence of the Ganges and 
Erannaboa ( Hiranyabahti or the Sona ) and was 80 
stadia ( 10 miles ) in length and 15 stadia (nearly two 
miles ) in breadth. It was surrounded by a ditch 30 
cubits deep and six hundred cubits broad for receiving 
the sewage of the town. The fortified city walls were 
adorned with five hundred and seventy towers and sixty 
four gates. 

The cities of Patna and Bankipur now occupy the 
site of the old Pataliputra. A very small portion of 
modern Patna is situated on the old site. Greater 
portion of the old city was diluviated by the Ganges and 
Sona in 750 A. D. Lt. Col. Waddell has shown that 
nearly the whole of the site of the old city is intact. 
Ancient remains lie buried below Patna, Bankipur and 
E. I. Railway at the depth of 10 to 20 feet. The old 
city was situated on the northern bank of old Sona but 
several miles distant from the Ganges which later shifted 
to the south. The river Sona formerly joined the Ganges 
just above Patna.‘ 

The Chinese knew the city as Kusumopulo. The 
great astronomer Aryabhatta was a resident of this place. 

Mathura.^ Mathura on the, Jumna was the ' capital 
of Surasena, one of the sixteen mahdjanapadas. Modern 
Mathura is not on the ancient spot, which has moved 
northward owing to encroachment of the Jumna. Mathura 
or Madhura is generally identified with Maholi five miles 
south-west of the present town of Muttra. Mathura is 
associated with Lord Krsnsi and many sites are shown 
at present that played important parts in the adventures 

1 Ounningiiam, Anc, Geog^ pp, 620, 719. 2 Ounningliam; Anc, Beog, 

pp. ^29, 706 ; Bey, Geog, Dictt pp; 127, 128“, 197. 
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of child Krsna. At a place called Janmabhumi or 
Karagara near Potarakunda, Krsna was born. Yogamaya 
was dashed to the ground by Kamsa at Jog-ghat. The 
hunch-back Kubja was cured at Kubja’s well and the fight 
with CanQra and Mustika was staged at Mallapura 
adjoining the temple of Kesavadeva. Kamsa was killed at 
Karhsa-ka-Tila outside the southern gate of the present city. 

is also associated with the penance of 

: Dhruva. ' ' 

Madura the famous South Indian temple-city is 
known as Daksina MathurS. The reference in our plays 
is only to Mathura of Lord Krsna. 

Rajagrha} Rajagrha, also known as Girivraja, was 
the ancient capital of Magadha. The Rdmdyaifa tells 
that Girivraja was known by the name of Vasumati and the 
Mahdbhdrata that it was also called Barhadrathapura and 
Magadhapura. Rajagrha was surrounded by five hills 
and the river Saras vatl flowed through the city passing out 
by the side of the northern gate, and the river Banaganga 
lay to the south of the city. At the time of the Rdmayaiia 
the river Sona flowed through Rajagrha. Bimbisara 
commenced fortifying and laying out the new town of 
Rajagrha one mile to the north of the old site, and the 
operations were completed by his son Ajatasatru who 
transferred his capital to new Rajagrha. The new capital 
enjoyed supremacy for a short period till the headquarters 
were removed to Pataliputra in the reign of Udayi or 
Udayasva. Rajagrha had a gate which used to be closed 
in the evening after which no body, not even the king, 
could be admitted into the city. 

Rajagrha corresponds to Rajagir in Bihar, sixty two 
miles from Patna among the hills near Gaya. 

Venuvanavihara was the monastery in the bamboo grove 
near Rajagrha which was presented by king Bimbisara 
to Buddha, who resided there when he visited Rajagrha. It 
was situated just outside the north gate of the city at the foot 
of the Baibhara hill." At a hill named Suvarnagiri near 

_ — — — * ^ 

1 Cunningham, Anc. Qeog^ pp. 636, 721 ; Dey, Qeog. Diet, pp. 66-69, 165 ; 

Law, Qeog> Early Bud, pp. 9, 11 ; Bay Chandhury, Pol, Hist, Anc, Ind, 3rd Edn. 
p, 78. 1 Eey, Geog, Diet, p. 29. Yenuvana mentioned by Bhasa in the Pratijnd 

( p. 8, 1st Bdn. ) is certainly difierent from this Venuvanavihara. It was situated 
either near Harmada or near Yamuna. 
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old Rajagrha, Asoka passed his days after abdication. 

There are two other Rajagrhas one on the northern 
bank of the Bias in the Punjab which was the capital of 
Asvapati of Kekaya ; the other was the capital of Balkh ; 
but our poet evidently refers to Rajagrha, the capital of 
Magadha. 

Larika^ Lanka was the capital of the state of that 
name. Many fantastic descriptions of the city, about its 
vast amount of gold and jewellery are to be found in some 
works. The city is at present said to have been at the site 
of a mountain on the south-east corner of Ceylon. Some 
believe it to be the present Mantotte in Ceylon, while 
others think that the town has submerged. 

V irdtanagara^ Viratanagara was the capital of 
Matsya, the country of Virata. It corresponds with Vairat 
( or Bairat ) a village in Jaipur state, one hundred and 
five miles to the south-west of Delhi and forty one miles to 
the north of Jaipur. Some of the most famous edicts of 
Asoka have been found at Bairat.® The excavations in 
Jaipur State conducted under the able guidance of 
Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni have resulted in many 
valuable articles of archaeological interest being unearthed 
at Bairat and other places.' According to Nandolal Dey 
it is a mistake to identify Virata with Dinajpur. 

V airantya.^ Vairantya was the capital of Kuntibhoja 
according to Bhasa. It is also mentioned in the 
Harsacarita as the capital of Rantideva. As the 
capital of Rantideva, it has been identified with Rintambur 
or Rintipur on the Gomti a branch of the Cambal. 

Bhasa has described the city in his Avimdraka, We 
have dealt with the description in a later chapter on 
“Urban and Rural Life”. 

&rngiverapura.^ Srngiverapura where Rama crossed 
the Ganges on his way to Dandaka has been identified 
with Singraur on the Ganges twenty-two miles north-west 
of Allahabad. It was the residence of Guhaka Nisada. 
It is also known by the name of Ramachaura. 

1 Dey, Geog, Diet, pp. 113-114. 2 Cunningham, Am. Qeog, pp. 387, 391 ; 
Dey, Geog. Diet. p. 38 ; Ray Chaudhury, PoL Hist* Am. India, 3rd Edn, p. 46. 
i Ray Chaudhury, Pol. Hist. Am. Ind, 1st Edn, p. 71. 4 Of. Arehmhgical 

Bemaim and Excavations at Bairat, by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni. § Dey, 
Geog. Diet, pp. 16-17, 167. ® Dey> Geog. Diet, p.ll92. 
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Hasumpura.' Hastinapura was the capital of ^ 

tA thp north-east of Delhi. The old Site s entirely 

kuviated hy the Ganges. It is identified with an town 
in Mawana Tahsil twenty-two^ miles ^orth-east of Mira 
and south-west of Bijnor on the right bank of the Ganges 
H^dnaouraforGaiasahvaya ) was probably known as 
AsanSvat in the Vedic age. Gadamuktesvara containing 

the temple of Mukteswara Mahadeva^ was a quar^^^^ 

of ancient Hastinapura. Nicaksu^. the ^ great grea 
grandson of Janamejaya removed his^ ^ ^ P th. 

lausambi after Hastinapura was washed away b> the 

Ganges.'. ■ 

mountains.' 

Kraunca Parvata.^ Kraunca 

of the Kailasa mountain of the Himalayas 

Manasa Sarovara is situated. 

TrikM Mr. Dey /gl" TdStTto the 

(1) in the south-east corner of Ceylon , (2) 
north of the Punjab ^nd south of Kashmir ;( 3) 
and (4 .) the Yamnotri in ^be Himalayas. T 
being from the Ramdyam in our plays, the first froi 
above was evidently meant by Bhasa. 

Mandara ‘ The Vardha Purdna states that 

M^dMadri withl hillleven hundred feet high situated 
Xe Sa dM^on of Bhagalpore district two or three 
mi es to the north of Bamsi and thirty mdes to the 
Zu Xf Rhcaalnore Mandara, according to the 
plrlnas. was uselby the and demons to churn 

the oiean and the serpent Vasufa wa-s ^ 

There is a groove all around the hill in the middl , 
the orthodox people take as suggesting ^jgcial 

IioXto\r%'^. and bearVthe mark ^ 

There are two Buddhist temples on the t^ of the hii 
which are now worshipped by the Jamas. On tbe w 
side of the hill is a natural cavity in t he rocks containi g 

1 Cunniiigliam, 1 ’ 2 ^ey. ^Geog. Diet, 

205-2^. 4 ’oey, oiog. Diet, W- 109.'124-12S' 
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a large quantity of pure limpid spring .water called 
Akasaganga and a colossal image of Vamanadeva and a 
huge sculpture of Madhukaitabha. At the foot of the hill 
are extensive ruins of old temples and other buildings and 
also a tank called PapaharinI where, people bathe on the 
last day of Pausa when the image of Madhusudana is 
brought there from the town of Bamsi. 

The Mahabhdrata^ however, recognizes no other 
Mandara except on the Himalayas and that is shown to be 
a portion of the Himalayas to the east . of Sumeru in 
Garhwal. Some . Pwmwas .place the Badarikasrama 
containing the temple of Nara and Narayana on the 
.Mandara, but the Mahdhharata locates the Mandara to 
the east of the Gandhamadana and the north of 
Badarikasrama. According to the V dmanapurana:, 
Mahadeva resided here after his marriage with Parvatl, 

Malay agirV The southern parts of the Western 
Ghats south of the Kaveri known as the Travancore hills 
constitute the Malaya mountain. It also includes the 
Cardamum mountains, the whole extending from the 
Coimbatore gap to Cape Comorin. Malayakoti has beeft 
identified with the promontory where the Western Ghats 
dip into the sea. 

One of the summits of the mountain known as the 
AgastyakQta mountain in Tinnevelly is said to be the 
^residence, of Agastya. It is also called Potiyam, the 
southern-most peak of the Annamalai mountains from 
where the river TamraparnI has its source.® This 
Agastyakiita seems to be the place referred to by 
Meghanada in t\i& Avirndraka^ .y 

Mahendra.* The whole range of hills extending 
from Orissa to Madura district was known as Mahendra 
Parvata. Principally, however, the name was applied to 
the range of hills separating Ganjam from the valley of the 
Mahanadi. A part of the range extending from North 
Sircars, to Gondavana lying near Ganjam is still known as 
Mahendramalei; or the hills of Mahendra. 

Meru.’^ According to Mr. Sherring all local traditions 

1 Dey, Geog. JDiet,'v. 122* 2 Bey, Geog, Diet, pp, 2, 122. 3 Avi, p, 68 

-r-»rq . Jliw: I 4 Dey, Gm- Diet, 
p* 119. 5 Bey, Geog, pp. 196-197. , • ‘v . 


fix mount Meru as lying direct to the north of the Almora 
district. Mount Kedaranatha in Garhwal is still traditionally 
known as the original Meru. Mr. Dey identifies it with 
the Rudra Himalaya in Garhwal where the Ganges has its 
source; it lies near Badarikasrama and is also called 
Pancaparvata on account of its five peaks. According to 
the If Sumeru is bounded on the north by 
Uttarakuru, on the south by Bharatavarsa, on the west by 
Ketumala and on the east by Bhadrasvavarsa. 

Vindhya' Vindhya or Vindhyacala is the same as 
the Vindhya hills to the north of river Narmada which 
runs eastward from the Baroda State. The range of the 
Vindhya hills then turns northwards and approaches the 
banks of the Ganges. The celebrated temple of 
VindyavasinI is situated on these hills near Gazipur. At 
a short distance from this is the temple of the eight-armed 
Yogamaya who came back to the hills after warning 
Kamsa. The fight between Durga and Sumbha and 
Nisumbha took place on the Vindhyacala. Another 
Vindhya has been identified by Pargiter with the hills and 
plateau of South Mysore. 

Suvela^ Suvela was the mountain at the foot of 
which Rama had encamped with his army on his arrival in 
Lanka. It seems to have been near the sea as also near 
the capital of Lanka. 

Himalaya. Himalaya is the same as the famous 
Himalayan range. 

RIVERS. 

The Ganges, Narmada and Jumna are the only rivers 
mentioned by the poet, and these were the same as the 
rivers known by the same names at present. 

Besides the above, the poet has referred to a number 
of places which were only of temporary importance and 
hence cannot be identified at present. Udyamaka and 
Yupagrama were two villages in the Kurujingala.* 
Veriuvana, Nagavana, Valukatirtha and Madayantika 
(v. 1. Madagandhira) were the stages in the journey from 
the Vatsa kingdom to Malwa.* Lavanaka was on the 


i Dey» Beog* Diet, pt 37 ; also Pargiter, JBAS, 1894, p. 261. 2 Of. Abh, 

p, 64. 3 Mv, pp. 26, 26. 4 PmtijM, 2nd Edn, p. 16, 
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frontiers of the Vatsa kingdom, and it was well known for 
specialization in Vedic learning .* 

It appears from the places mentioned above that in 
the period when the poet flourished countries to the north 
of the Narmada were well known and there was practically 
no knowledge of the trans-Vindhyan southern region of 
India. The southern places and mountains such as 
Mahendra, Lanka, Suvela, Malaya and Kiskindha are 
simply copied from the Ramdyana. This, of course, does 
not in any way help us to fix the chronology of the poet, 
as it has been shown that the whole of India was thoroughly 
known to the Indians from very ancient times. It is always 
unsafe to dogmatize on the strength of stray instances or 
arguments ex silentia. Probably, after the era of 
adventurous merchants and colonizers was over, the general 
populace fell in the dark as to the topography of the 
country and the ignorance continued till the Maurya 
emperors and their successors led their armies southwards 
and annexed or subjugated the southern countries. 

The separate mention of small states as separate 
entities, however, definitely places the poet in the 
pre-Mauryan period or in a period closely allied to the 
Mauryan epoch when the memory of the separate states 
was still fresh ; for it would have been almost impossible 
for a poet coming long after the period of their unification 
and inclusion in the Mauryan empire and the loss of their 
individuality, to mention the states, especially when we 
take into consideration the scanty historical material the 
ancients furnish us with, with all our ‘ historical research’. 
So it can better be imagined how utterly impossible it 
would have been for a poet of a late date to refer to such 
details ; to speak nothing of a southerner ! Post-A^okan 
dramatists portraying southern countries exhibit a wide and 
accurate knowledge of their topography. 


1 Svapna , |>. 2T ; Bhaadarkar, Ca/rm, Led, p. 69^ 


OHAPTEE XL 

YARN ASRAM ADHARM A. 

( A) Castes, their Relations and Occupations. 

The institution known variously as varita, jdti ot 
caste is peculiar to India and was of indigenous origin. 
There is a difference of opinion .'among scholars as to 
whether distinctions based on preceded those based 

on jdti or vice versa. Mr. C. V. Vaidya holds that before 
the, Aryans settled in the Punjab there were tvio jdtis, viz,, 
the Brahmapas and the Ksatriyas, among them ; those that 
took , to agriculture formed into Vaisyas ; then after the 
Aryans settled in India and extended eastwards, the 
aborigines who were black-coloured carne into the social 
system of the Aryans, and they were placed at the foot of 
the system as Sudras. Thus varna or colour came in after 
.and was incorporated into the . caste system, being 
later taken as the characteristic of a jdti} Some, on the 
contrary, hold that the Aryans had no distinctions when 
they came to India, and the Aryas arid Dasyus or the 
pasas ( non-AryanS: ) were the first distinctions based bri 
colour. The Aryans then formed themselves into three 
different classes according to the natures of their works 
and included Dasyus or Dasas among their , structure as 
the fourth class. Thus came into being the Cdturvarnyd 
or the four-fold caste system in India. According to 
Megasthenes, “No one is allowed to marry out of his own 
caste or to exchange one profession or trade for another 
In other words, endogamy and rigidity as to particular 
duties or occupations were the two principal 
characteristics of the caste system in India. 

1 XJpasdfhh^a, pp, 171“*172. 2 Fragment XXXIH, McCrmdle's translation, 
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We shall now see whether the caste system as such 
was known in the age of the Bgveda. Many eminent 
orientalists such as Aufrecht, Benfey, Max Muller, Muir, 
Roth, Weber and Zimmer formulate that it was unknown, 
while Haug, Kern, Ludwig, Oldenberg and Geldner 
maintain that the caste system existed in the Rgvedic age.'' 
It is, however, found that excepting in the Purusasukta 
there is absolutely no mention of the caste system in the 
Bgveda. The distinctions in the Purusasukta., moreover, 
are class distinctions in contrast to the caste distinctions of 
the later age. These four classes were, as it were, of the 
clergy, the noble, the middle class and the labourers ; they 
did not connote any caste distinctions." Rules as to 
marriage and occupations were not rigid. Any one could 
change his occupation and intermarriages in different 
classes were allowed." The divisions into classes in the 
Rgvedic age depended more upon occupation, ability and 
character than upon birth. Knowledge was the basis of 
the system. 

In course of time, by the period of the Brdhmanas, 
the distinctions between the different classes gradually 
accentuated. The Sudras were looked down with 
disfavour and marriages with them were prohibited ; then 
impurity was said to be attached to the food offered by the 
Sudras and then came the impurity of touch. Then by 
the same principles of exclusion, the Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas were kept at a distance by the Brahmanas and 
they finally asserted their superiority and enunciated the 
bold doctrine that birth alone can confer Brahminhood on 
a person; no person of any other class can attain to it.* 

The epics also show the advanced stage of the caste 
system, the society being divided into watertight 
compartments. Though intermarriages were disfavoured, 
a number of them took place, and the issues were looked as 
of mixed castes. There were a number of mixed castes in 
the epic age, the progeny taking the intermediate position 
inferior to the status of its father and superior to that of 
its mother. Kautilya’s Arthasdstra also shows that the 
four-fold caste system was deep-rooted at the time. The 

1 Of. Majumdar, Life^ p. 330 ; Max Miiiler, Chirps frmn a German 

Workshop, II, p, 307 ; Weber, Ind. Zdt, (Trans.), p. 38 ; Roth quoted in Muir's 
Banskrit Texts, I, p. 291. 2 Of. Majumdar, Corporate Life, pp, 331-833. 3 

Rgveda, IX. 112. $. 4 Majumdar, Corporate Life^ pp. 34r7“350. 








evoiation of the caste syste^ from the classes in the Bevcda 

a(Ct?S A of soci'sr history inasmachaf ^t 

affected the status of citizens and affected their duties as 
members of the body politic".' A man’s position in latS 
sS determined by the caste in which he was bora 

and not by his intrinsic merits or character. 

Though the Buddhists waged a severe war against 
the caste system and the Brahmana superiority k T a 

in'^S^ ^ A® system was non-existent 

^ age* As a matter of fact even the 

Buddhist writings recognized the formal castes.” In 
^ntrast to the Brahmanical works which state that the 

throughout unchallenged, the 
uddhist writers show a distinct Ksatriya bias and put the 
Ksatriya claim to undisputed superiority, the Jain writers 
sup^rtmg them. In spite of the crushing attitude towards 
the Brahmapas, we find many instances of the Brahmanas 
being regarded with respect in the Buddhist age. fS 

caste system did exist in the Buddhist age thoulh some 
restrictions as to food and occupation were relaxed. After 
ffie revival of the Brahmanas under the Guptas, the 
Brahmanas emerged as the supreme race and the rules of 

the caste system were made rigid and inelastic. Among 

thewritmgs on the caste system both from the pen of India! 
and foreign writers almost all of whom indulge te 
attacking and condemning the system, one is rather 
teheved to re^ad of the different note struck by Prof 
Visvyanatha when he says that “ the caste laws were laws of 
spiritual eugenics intended to foster and promote the 
evolution of a superior race ^ 

With regard to the occupations of these different 
castes, they were more or less fixed. It was the duty of 
the Brahmapas to study and teach the Vedas, to perform 
sacrifices and officiate at sacrifices, to give charfty and 
receive gifts. The Ksatriya took to himself the protection 
the people, charity, performance of sacrifices, study and 
non-attachment to pleasure. The Vaisyas engaSd 
themselves m catde-rearing, agriculture; charitV 
perforrnance of sacrifices study, trade and ^oney-lending 
The only duty of the Sudras was to serve the persons of tlm 
three higher castes. At first these rules were v ery rigid. No 
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one was allowed to occupy in any but the hereditary 
profession ; but gradually, the upper castes, if in distress, 
were allowed to engage in the professions of the lower ones. 
Under no circumstances were the lower orders to do the 
functions of the higher ones. It was taken to be the 
prime duty of the king to see that the four castes 
engaged themselves in their respective occupations as 
prescribed for them.‘ 

With these preliminary observations on the caste 
system, we turn to our plays to gather whatever 
information they supply regarding this ancient institution. 
It does not require much proof to find that the caste 
system was prevalent in those days. The four castes are 
distinctly mentioned,® the Brahmanas being the caste par 
excellence. Castes seem to have been based only on birth 
at the time of our poet, and not on occupations or qualities 
as in the early Vedic age as we have seen. Descent in 
the family of a Brahmana was necessary to acquire 
Brahminhood. Those that were born of the Brahmanas 
were known as such, while those of the Ksatriya parentage 
were known as the Ksatriyas.® There is no mention of 
mixed castes born of the intercaste wedlock and out of 
wedlock so elaborately enumerated by the Smrfi writers. 
We think we shall not be far from right if we conclude 
from this that the mixed castes were almost unknown, that 
strict conformity to marriage rules prevailed in those days, 
and that there was a high tone of morality. The Candalas 
are mentioned ; but evidently they were outside the caste 
system. 

BRAHMANAS. 

The Brahmanas deserve to be treated first on 
account of the importance attached to them and also on 
account of the numerous references attached to them in 
the plays. The sacred thread was then, as it is in most 
cases even now, a badge and a distinguishing mark of the 
Brahmanas.^ Without entering into the detailed 


1 Of. Arthaiastra. I. 3 st. 1 & 2 p. 8.— rraT I 

etc. 2 Vanik as distinct from Brahmana and Ksatriya is mentioned in Car (p. 46) 
and Vrsala ( Sudra ) is referred to in the Pratima { III. 5.) and Pa'Pic (I. 6). i Cf^ 

Pane, ' I. 25.—^ ^ I Kartta, p. 75.--3tt% cispm: 

I Atii, I. 7 t also Avi, p. 14: Prat, III. 5 

(p. 60) ; p. 61. 4 Am, p. 85.— WHl I 


discussion of the problem we state here our inference that 
Yajnopavlta in those days was not merely a thread but a 
piece of cloth.' The Brahmanas were regarded as the 
prime race, front rank being given to them among the 
subjects.'' The superiority of the Brahmanas and the 
precedence accorded to them on all occasions were so 
much ingrained in the minds of all, that the veteran 
Bhisma states the fact of his being a Ksatriya ( and hence 
a disciple ) as one of the reasons, why Duryodhana should 
first make his obeisance to Drona, a Brahmana, in 
preference to himself (*. e. Bhisma) though he was, in the 
words of Drona, a deity in human form." The utterance of 
a Brahmana received immense weight, even untrue 
statements emanating from him were regarded as true, and 
he was never to be contradicted.^ The speech or request 
of a Brahmana commanded implicit obedience.'' Such a 
tyrant as Kamsa glorified himself in taking the word of a 
Brahmana as gospel truth. The Brahmanas also were 
equally confident of having never uttered falsehood.® 

Closely allied with the desire to carry out the word 
of a Brahmana was the general thought that the curse of 
a Brahmana was sure to bring calamity. The king of the 
Sauviras voluntarily underwent exile and Candalahood 
with his family, to bring about the fulfilment of the curse 
that a Brahmana pronounced.’ Kaikeyl in the Praiima 
shared all the disgrace and misery simply to cause the 
curse to her husband to fructify.® 

The Brahmanas were naturally held as the 
preceptors of the Ksatriyas and it was thought a disgrace 
to the disciple where the guru was poor. All the wealth 
as also the religious merit of sacrifice were regarded as 
fruitless if the guru was not satisfied.® It was 'the most 
desirable thing for a king to give everything to the 

1 Gar, p* I 5 also Cl. Jha, AMY, I, pp. 62“64; 

Y.Biiattacliarya, VUmbharaPt Qtly., July 1933, pp, 107-117* 2 Bal, III. 16 

— ^ srai; | Bal, p. 54— * 5 t 5 ? 5 ;T 5 1 ; St. 9 . 

Mv, V- 30— W SIW: I ; Pane. I. 25— 

3 Pane, 1.26,27. 4 Pafks, p. 89 — ^^\ 
Bal, p. 27 — ’R’Uft I 5 Kartia, p. 84 — I 

I 6 Bal, p. I 7 Avi, I. 11; also p. 96. 

8 Prat, pp. 118-119.— f 9 Pa«c, I. 28.— 
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Brahmanas and leave only his bow as an heirloom to his 
sons/ To save the life of a Brahmana by giving up one’s 
body was very highly thought of.® 

Feeding the Brahmanas in order to propitiate 
untoward fate and to ward off evils was very common. It 
was supposed to bring peace.® This attitude finds, 
curiously enough, a parallel in the Jataha stories where 
the giving of gifts to the Brahmanas and Sramanas 
and the duty of feeding them were enjoined on the king 
and the commoner alike ; and even the Bodhisatva himself 
is reported to have said : “ I have given manifold gifts to 
monks and Brahmanas.”* 

The superiority of the Brahmanas would naturally 
show the prevalence of Brahmanical rites and ceremonies 
and praises of daksind. The festivals of RatnasasthI, 
KalastamI and Caturdasi are mentioned, in which, among 
other things the payment of fees ( dakmids ) and giving 
of esumptuous dinner to the Brahmanas were the main 
factors.® We find many similes pertaining to the 
sacrifices, the sacrificial fire, sacrificer, the yajna&ahata, 
etc., giving us some idea as to the institution ; the 
Brahmanas are eulogized in the descriptions. The 
depreciatory attitude in the Jdtakas towards animal 
sacrifices and their preachings against the sacrifices do 
not seem to have gained ground.® 

The reference to the rule that the Brahmanas were 
exempt from capital punishment in spite of any offence 
committed by them raises an interesting point.’ Not 
only are the Brahmanas said to be immune from being 
killed, but they are to be let off, apparently without any 
punishment. Dr. Ray Chaudhury has tried to show by 
giving instances from the Brahmanas, the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad and the Mahdhhdrata that no such immunity 

1 Paw, I. 22.— Krai M #«r: I 2 Mv, 

p. 30. — l 3 FratijOa, p. 21 . — 

WNai | Oar, p. 6 .— I Car, p. 81— 

I Bdl, I. 25. — ftgat I 

4 Ja. IV. 150, 481, 189, 497; V. 528, 536 , 540; VI. 515. 5 Car, p. 81 ; PratijM, 
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from capital punishment existed in ancient times.‘ The 
Arthasdstra of Kautilya, though written by a Brahmana, 
is said to be distinguished throughout by want of undue 
partiality for the Brahmanas. Dr. Ray begins his thesis 
by stating that the Brahmanas enjoyed no prominence 
nor any special privileges. Towards the close of his article, 
however, he is rightly required to admit that the position of 
the Brahmanas as a class “ was a somewhat privileged 
one It was a sign of the times that the Arthasdstra, 
though professedly a book on politics and proclaiming 
impartial treatment to all aiike, could not but promulgate 
special rules in the case of the Brahmanas on account of 
their status. Even many of the Jdtakas testify to the 
high position and great esteem enjoyed by the Brahmanas. 
In the days of our poet, the Brahmanas were proficient in 
all the Vedas and Veddngas, the Dharmaidstra, 
Arthasdstra, Yogasdstra, NydyaSdstra, ^rdddhakaipa, 
etc.'' Though all these sdstras appear to us as too 
voluminous for studies in these days, they were included 
in the normal course of a learned Brahmana. They 
conveyed no speciality or anything extraordinary in those 
days. In spite of an all round spread of education in 
traditional lore among the Brahmanas, the custodians of 
Vedic learning, a thoroughly ignorant Brahmana was 
not a rarity. The iester in the Avimdr aka remarks on 
the contrary that it was difficult to come across a 
Brahmana knowing both — the word {i. e., the Vedas) and 
its meaning.^ Evidently the jester’s word is not to be 
taken at its face value and the reasonable inference seems 
to be that, as ever, there were black sheep in every fold 
in those days also. Moreover, the jester’sj observation 
shows that as now there were at the time of our poet, 
many so-called priests who simply memorized the mantras 
without caring to know their meaning. 

KSATRIYAS. 

Though not idealized as in the Jdtakas, we find that 
the Ksatriyas also occupied a very high position, next only 


1 Pol. Hist. Anc. hid., 1st , p. 192. The evidence, however, does not 
warrant the conclusion. 2 00, II, pp. 389-396 at p. 396. 3 Prat, p. 99 
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to that of the Brahmanas. They held the Brahmanas in 
high esteem, and the protection of their subjects was the 
main duty assigned to them.' The king, who generally came 
from the Ksatriyas, was to see that the subjects followed 
the rules according to their castes and orders, and he was 
not to introduce any violent changes in the rules, and was 
simply to uphold the old laws and customs.** 

The Ksatriyas being the saviours of humanity looked 
upon all persons as their own sons." The riches of the 
Ksatriyas were held to consist in their valour in war and 
archery and not in the amount of wealth amassed by them; 
their wealth, further, depended on their bravery.* The 
Ksatriyas were told to perform sacrifices and feed the 
Brahmanas and the poor at them, as the merits obtained 
thereby endure long iifter the physical bodies have perished. 
A number of famous kings are mentioned such as Iksvaku, 
Sayyati and others who live in the memory of the people 
only through their sacrifices.® It seems to have been a rule 
that the Ksatriyas were not to be addressed by their mere 
names by ordinary persons but some title was to be 
prefixed to their names.® There does not appear to be any 
trace of the rivalry for superiority between the Brahmanas 
and the Ksatriyas which the accounts in the Jdtakas 
and other Buddhist works indicate.’ The duties and 
functions of the Ksatriyas as ‘Kings’ will be dealt with in 
detail in a later chapter entitled ‘Court Life’, 

VAISYAS. 

The Vaisyas are incidentally mentioned in the 
Cdrudatta, and there they are spoken of as travelling in 
foreign countries for trade and taking a circuitous way for 
fear of thieves.® A glimpse into the life of the herdsmen 
who tended cattle is to be had from the Bdlacarita and 
the Paiicardtra? Cows to them were as mothers and 
goddesses, and their first duty on getting up was to bow to 
these cow-mothers. “ Blessings and peace to the cows” 

1 Karna sfe. I 2 Artha^dstra, Adhyaya 3, p. 8, 

sti. 1 and 2. , 3 Mv, p. 31. { 4 Pane, I, 24.- 
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is the constant refrain in their prayers to the gods.* 
Among persons following different trades we find 
references to florists, painters, washermen, shampooers, 

'etc.\-''' : 

SUDRAS. 

The Sudras are referred to in the Pratimd and the 
Pancaratra^ The passages in those plays suggest that 
untouchability was observed in those days at least in so far 
as religious functions were concerned. It was illegal for a 
Sudra to study the Vedas and consequently to utter the 
mantras; hence the Sudras worshipped the deities and made 
their obeisance to them without chanting any mantras. 
It is significant that even courtesansAhought it unfit and 
improper to lavish their favours on a Sudra youth. It did 
not occur to the maid of a courtesan that a Sudra youth 
could ever become the object of love of her mistress. 
Intermarriages were not prohibited in ancient India ; and 
hence, in course of time, mixed castes arose as the result 
of anuloma and pratiloma marriages. We do not, 
however, find any reference to mixed castes in these 
plays. 

candAlas. 

The Candalas were not subject to the rules of . the 
caste system. Even the sight of a Candala polluted the 
caste people. The Candalas had their residences outside 
the city beyond the cremation grounds.* They were 
looked upon as incapable of having feelings of sympathy, 
mercy, good speech, fine form, valour and strength. 

THEIR RELATIONS. 

As regards the relations of the different castes among 
themselves there is nothing in the plays to show that they 
were not cordial. Each caste showed at least a tolerant 
attitude towards the others. All were intent on doing 
their own duties ^ swwifvttin:) thereby helping 


1 Some features of the pastoral life as culled from these dramas have been 
presented later on under “ Urban and Bural Life.” 2 ^rat, III. 5. 
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themselves and othefs, and did not think it worth their 
while to disturb others outside their spheres. 

Concerning the occupations, the injunctions do not 
seem to have been very strictly adhered to. Though 
most of the persons followed the scriptures in connection 
with the specific professions or trades to be followed by 
them, there was also a very small number who 
contravened the rules. Thus, we find a Brahmana youth 
engaging himself in trade, and another, under the 
influence of cupid, stooping to housebreaking at night,* 
The Jdtakas also make mention of Brahmanas following 
diverse occupations as also of the changes of occupations 
in turn by certain individuals.® Kautilya’s Arthasdstra 
adds to the duties of the Sudras by allowing them to till 
the soil, to rear cattle, to trade or to do business as 
artisans or actors.® Thus, it appears that in the days 
when these plays were written ( j. e., in the pre-Mauryan 
age ) strict rules as to the occupations to be followed by 
different castes were slightly relaxed. The onrush of 
Buddhism had not yet dealt a serious blow to the caste 
system in the period we are dealing with. Brahmana 
superiority was the rule everywhere and Buddhism was 
not found favour with. 

( B ) Four orders ( Airamas ) and their duties. 

In every society are to be found systems analogous 
to jdti and dirama in India. The different classes are 
known according to their occupations, such as, the clergy, 
the nobles, the labourers, etc. Birth has nothing to do 
with classes as in the case of castes in India. Every 
individual in general, again, goes through some stages 
in his life. During childhood he is engaged in learning; 
then comes married life ; and in old age he may be 
concerned with religious thoughts or those concerning the 
other world. The speciality of India lay in the fact that 
both the systems were connected with, and made the 
essential parts of the religious system. 

There is a difference in the origin and development 
of the caste system and the dirama system in India. The 

1 Garudatta and Sajjalaka in the Car, 2 Fick, Social Organimtion, p, lOf ; 
Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 54-55 ; Legacy of Lidia, p. 142. 3 ArtJmsdsti'a, 

I, 3, p. 7 ; Visnmmrti (Ch. 2) mentions all industrial arts ( ) as falling 
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caste system, as we have seen, was not strictly observed 
in the beginning but its rules became more and more rigid 
in course of time, till the society was divided into 
water-tight compartments* The asrama rules, on the other 
hand, introduced as they were for promoting the efficiency 
of the individual and hence of the society in general, were 
rather strictly followed at the beginning, but in later times 
none cared to observe those rules. 

In the Vedic times, the relations of life were 
regulated by the requirements of the individual and not 
by cast-iron rules, There is no trace of the dirama rules 
in the Bgveda though it appears that the first two 
stages only, viz. Brahmacarya and Grhasthasrama were 
gone into. We get the first glimpse of the doctrines of 
the four diramas ( stages of life ) whereby the ascetic and 
hermit lives were introduced into the system, only in the 
Upanisadic period-’ The life of every Aryan {i. e., a 
member of the first three castes ) according to this doctrine 
was required to pass through four stages of life, viz. that 
of a Brahmacarl ( pupil ), Grhastha (householder), 
Vanaprastha ( forest hermit ), and Sannyasin ( ascetic). In 
the period of the Mahdbhdrata, were to be seen the first 
germs of the tendency whereby Sannyasa, the last stage of 
life was reserved only for the Brahmanas. A number of 
reasons have been put forth for the promulgation of the 
rule as to the exclusion of the other castes from leading 
the life of an ascetic, but for the purposes of our present 
study we are not concerned with them. 

The Maiidhhdrata and the Dharmasdstras prescribe 
a number of rules to be followed by individuals in each 
stage of their life, and we shall refer to these rules in brief 
later on. A commentator on the Mahdbhdrata states that 
a Sudra was entitled only to the first dsrama and each 
member of the higher caste was entitled to one succeeding 
dkrama in addition ; thus, a Vaisya could pass through only 
two dsramas., a Ksatriya through three, and a Brahmana 
through all the four stages of life.® The Buddhists had 
also a system analogous to the d^ramadharma and they 
had made elaborate rules especially in regard to the life 
of the Bhikkhus. As the Buddhists were against the caste 

1 Winternitz, HJL, I, p. 233. 2 &dntipmva, 59. 2~Com ; Diksbitar, Hindu 
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sysein, the doors of each stage of life were thrown open 
to all irrespective of the barriers of birth or sex. 
The Arthasdstra also speaks about the four diramas- 
and the duties pertaining to each, but it is not stated 
whether all the castes were entitled to embrace 
Sannyasa; 

Before proceeding to give the information supplied 
by . our author with regard to the state of the 
diramadharma in his days, it would be instructive if 
the duties of the different dsramas as contained in the 
Mahdbhdrata and Dharmasdstras are dealt with in brief. 
The first stage in the life of every Aryan is Brahmacarya, 
and he entered that after tipanaymia (investiture with 
sacred thread) which was to be performed when the boy 
attained the age of seven or eight years. The pupil was 
to reside at the house of his preceptor and do household 
duties there in lieu of the payment of money.’ He was to 
study there for twelve years and was under the complete 
supervision of his preceptor. Some pupils begged for 
their food, while some had their meals with their preceptor, 
Implicit obedience to the preceptor and doing menial 
service including massaging his feet etc, were some of their 
duties. The pupils had strictly to observe the rules of 
celibacy, to guard against the eight-fold maithuna^ to 
abstain from physical luxuries of any sort such as spiced 
food, perfumes etc., to avoid all places of amusements 
and pleasure, and to restrain their senses. They tied 
their hair in a knot, bore a staff and girdle and wore a 
simple cloth. A few students were admitted on payment 
of their entire tuition fees in advance which generally 
amounted to one thousand pieces of money. These students, 
were not required to do any household work. Pupils of 
the first three castes thus lived with their preceptor and 
got instruction. Kings and the rich people engaged the 
services of competent teachers for giving instruction to 
their sons and wards at their residence. Instruction was 
generally imparted by rote. After the prescribed course 
was completed the pupil made handsome gift to his- 
preceptor and returned home. Samavartana ( return ) 
marked the close of the period of studentship. 

Subsequent to his coming back, the student entered 


1 Cf. Mookerji, Yiimh’harat% Qtly.t October 1923, p, 229. 
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the life of a householder after marrying a girl of his own 
caste. “Marriage Laws and Customs” are dealt with in 
detail in the next chapter. The first duty of a householder 
was to kindle the sacrificial fire and offer daily oblations 
to the fire. He had also to perform a number of religious 
and domestic rites and the Gaut amadharmas Htra 
(VIII. 14-20) prescribes forty sacraments for a house- 
holder. 

When a householder got old and had sons to shoulder 
the responsibility of worldly affairs he entered the life of a 
hermit ( Vanaprastha) staying in a forest. He had to 
perform penances there, aloof from the din of the world. 

Then finally came the last stage, San ny as a 
( asceticism ), which was open only to the Brahmapas. 
The life of an ascetic was one of hardship,— an ordeal. 
Some of the important rules are given here. The 
Sannyasin had to live on begging. He was required to 
conquer his passions and have equanimity of mind under 
all circumstances. He was to regard all with equality. 
He was not to desire anything, nor to hoard anything, 
nor to have any attachment for anybody. He was to 
wander from place to place and not to stay at a place for 
more than a day. 

We get the following information from Bhasa as to 
the four orders ( airamas ) and their duties. 

After initiation, the Brahmana boy had to go to a 
preceptor for the study of the Vedas. It appears that 
the disciples were entrusted to the care of the tutor when 
quite young, and hence all the responsibility as to the 
physical, mental and intellectual development of the child 
rested with the tutor. It has rightly been observed, 
therefore, that should the pupil misbehave, the fault lies 
at the door not of his parents or friends, but of his 
teacher.* Residence at the house of a preceptor entailed 
the performance of manual labour such as accompanying 
him to the forest to fetch fuel, fruit, root, flowers, etc.* 
Among other holidays, one was observed on astami when 
no instruction in the Vedas was to be given.* In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that the system of 

1 PaU,l.2i. 2 Kar^. p. 75. 
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granting holidays on certain fixed days known as 
anadhydya to be post-Vedic. “Vedic study was 

compulsory ”, observes Prof, Venkatesvara, “and no day 
was regarded as a holiday except when the person of the 
student was impure ceremonially or by illness, or when 
there was impurity in the locality”.' Like the black sheep 
in every fold, there were some students who were reluctant 
to put up with their preceptor and live the rigours of the 
celibate life. They looked with greatest joy to. the day 
of the completion of their education (the samdvartana 
ceremony ) after which they hastened home.'' Ordinarily 
every pupil stayed with the preceptor till the completion 
of his course unless some extraordinary cause intervened.® 
Students paid some gifts ( daksinds ) to their gurus after 
the instructions were over. A fine instance of the high 
regard and devotion entertained by a pupil for his 
preceptor is supplied by Duryodhana who offers to give to 
his guru ( Drona ) not only everything that he possesses, 
but promises to procure the fulfilment of any desired 
object of his preceptor through his valour and mace. “ So 
long as the mace rests in my hand ”, declares Duryodhana, 
“ all is thine ”.V . . 

High ideals of the life of the husband and wife are 
presented to us in the Svapnavdsavadatta, Pratimd, 
Cdrudatta, etc, and a reference is made to them in the 
next chapter entitled “Marriage Laws and Customs”. 
Oblations to household deities and to mdtrkds were among 
the daily duties of a householder.® A guest was 
worshipped, his feet were washed and he was honoured 
with the traditional - Hindu hospitality. Both husband 
and wife joined in serving the guest." Feeding the guest 
was taken equal in merit to the performance of a sacrifice.’ 
Doors of a Hindu householder were always open to a 
guest. 

Besides the persons who turned hermits 
( parivrdjahas ) in due course of time after performing 

1 Ind. Cult., I, p. 82 ; Tail. Ar. II. 14. 2 Avi, p. 73 — 
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their duties as householders, there were some \yho 
undertook the life of a hermit after some great shock or 
after getting tired of life.* We get an instance of a female 
hermit ( tdpasi ) in the dowager queen of Magadha who 
resided in a hermitage just outside Rajagrha. This single 
instance from Bhasa does not entitle us to conclude that 
no barrier was placed in the way of females embracing 
asceticism.^ The description of the hermitage would give^ 
some idea as to the peace and sanctity that reigned there... 
These hermitages were away from the din and bustle of, 
the town and were cosmopolitan in nature. Every one, 
was free to go there. They were the houses, as it were of 
the guests. The inrnates there, who resided in huts, were 
all satisfied, having no worldly desires to be fulfilled. 
They wore bark-garments and lived on wild fruits, passing 
their time in meditation. The whole atmosphere around 
the hermitages breathed of freedom and abundance. The 
deer roamed about freely, the trees were full of flowers 
and fruits and there were a number of cows which 
supplied milk to the inmates. During midday and in the 
evening, there arose from the hermitage lines of smoke. 
Water also was to be had nearby, and the inmates used 
to plunge for their bath thrice a day." According to Rhys 
Davids, in those days “ the hermitages where the learning 
or the repeating of texts was unknown were the 
exceptions”.^ Perhaps it may be that through the 
influence of Buddhism which included the Bhikkhunis in 
the sacred order, the hermitages of the Hindus also were 
mixed colonies of ascetics. Curiously enough, Vatsyayana 
does not refer to the Vanaprasthas ; so it appears that 
this stage was going out of vogue by the fourth 
century A. D.® 

There were two classes of religious mendicants, 
T dpasa and Parivrdjaha. Those staying in the herrnitage 
belonged to the Tdpasa class, and the Parivrdj alias 
moved from place to place either alone or in the company 
of their disciples.” The queen-mother of Darsaka 
belonged to the hermit ( Tdpasa ) class and 
Yaugandharayana in disguise to the wanderer, 
( Parivrdjaha ) class. 

1 Of. Pradlian, Chronology, p. 246. 2 Sarup, Vision, Notes, p. 102. ® 

Svdpfia,.!, 3, 6, 12, 16 J pp. 16, 20,25, 26. 4 Buddhist India,-, p. . 141 .' % 

Ohakladar, Social Life, pp. 111-112. $ Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp^ 140 - 141 , 
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It appears that these mendicants donned red 
garments. The institution of the red garmented 
mendicants, however, is not taken over from Buddhism 
but is of Hindu origin. The fact that Panini ( 7th 
century B. C. ) mentions Bhiksu-sutras signifies that 
the order existed even earlier. At the period we are 
dealing with, there were quite a number of people who 
embraced asceticism simply to fill up their bellies.' This 
shows a degeneration of the order inasmuch as the red 
garb was put on to cloak beggary and thus to earn 
livelihood in an apparently honourable fashion. Such 
degenerate monks were found among the Buddhists also. 



1 Hv&pna^ I. 9 ; 0£» also Avi^ p. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MARRIAGE LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 

The institution of marriage is the next important 
factor of the social structure of the Hindus. The 
Dharmasutras, Smrtis and epics mention eight forms of 
marriage. There are three laws regulating marriage, viz. 
( 1 ) endogamy, or marriage in one’s own caste, { 2 ) 
gotra-exogzmy or marriage outside direct paternal line, and 
( 3 ) scipii}da-exog^xay or marriage outside certain specified 
degrees of blood relations ( sapindas ) — paternal as well as 
maternal. Anuloma marriage or hypergaray, though not 
approved, was yet regarded as valid, and the issue born of 
such marriage was placed in an intermediate caste between 
that of its parents. There was no question of contravening 
the rules as to exogamy in the Anuloma marriage, as the 
other party was certainly beyond the prohibited 
relationship, being of a different caste altogether ; but 
these marriages obviously broke the rule of endogamy. 
Pratiloma marriages have been strictly prohibited since 
ancient times and were looked down upon as invalid and 
illegal. The issues born of Pratiloma marriage were 
styled as Candalas or Nisadas and they were not included 
in the four castes. 

At the time of the JRgveda there do not appear to 
have been any rules prohibiting intermarriages. On the 
contrary, we come across many marriages of the Rsis with 
the Ksatriyas and vice versa. The only restriction seems 
to have been against marriages with the Anaryas, Dasas 
or Dasyus. There was no religious obligation that every 
girl must be married ; allusions are to be met with in the 
Bgveda to unmarried girls staying' w^ith ' their fathers and 
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claiming and obtaining a share in the paternal property.' 
The marriage ceremony was celebrated at the house of the 
bride and was a simple affair. There are many references 
to careful and industrious wives possessed of all those 
domestic virtues for which the Hindu wife has always been 
noted, who supervised household affairs and like the 
celebrated usds ( dawn ) roused and sent every one in the 
house to his work in the morning.® Occasional references, 
however, are found to women going astray, to faithless 
wives, to maidens having no one to watch over their 
morals, to a ruined gambler’s wife becoming the object of 
others’ lust, etc.® The custom of child marriage was 
unknown in the Vedic times, and polygamy was the 
privilege of the kings and the rich people as it has always 
been in olden times in all countries and among all nations. 
There was no prohibition to the remarriages of widows. 

It is in the Dharmasutras that we first find mention 
of the eight ( or six ) different forms of marriage, which 
have been elaborated later on by the Smrtis. Vasistha 
and Apastamba recognized only six forms, viz., Brahma, 
Daiva, Arsa, Gandharva, Ksatra and Manusa,_ the last 
two being respectively named Raksasa and Asura by 
Apastamba. The first three forms in the above list are 
regarded as praiseworthy in the Apastamba. Gautama 
and Baudhayana, the older Dharmasutrakaras, however, 
mention eight forms of marriage, adding Prajapatya and 
Paisaca to the list, the former only being praiseworthy.® 
Thus we get four praiseworthy forms and four sinful 
forms of marriage. In a Brahma marriage, the father of 
the bride poured out libations of water and gave away his 
daughter to a suitor, a student. The Daiva marriage 
consisted in the giving away of his bedecked daughter by 
her father to an officiating priest when a sacrifice was 
being performed. The father gave away his daughter for 
a cow or a bull in an Arsa marriage. The lover himself 
took away and wedded a loving damsel in the Gandharva 
form. Force was used in the Ksatra (or Raksasa) 
marriage in which the bridegroom carried away a damsel 
destroying her relations by strength of arms. The Manusa 
(or Asura) marriage was a simple affair in which the 
suitor purchased a damsel from her father. In 

1 ^gveda, II. 17. 7, 2 ^gveda, 1. 124. 4. 3 ^gveda, II. !S9, 1 ; IV. S 

X. 34. 4.; 4 QL Early 
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the Prajapatya form, the father simply gave away hisl 
daughter to the suitor saying “Fulfil ye the law 
bpnjoiritly The Paisaca form was nothing more than' 
a form ,of rape when a man embraced a woman deprived 
of; consciousness. ^ 

■ ' The rigorously prohibited marriages 

among kinsfolk. The same gotra otpravara was excluded: 
for purposes of marriage as also was the relationship 
within four degrees on the mother’s side and six degrees, 
on the father’s side.' Baudhayana, a southerner, allowed 
a man to marry the daughter of his maternal uncle or 
paternal aunt." There were no child marriages in the 
period of the Dharmasiitras and remarriages were allowed; 
only in the case of child widows. 

Messengers were sent by the bridegroom to the 
father of the bride reciting Mgveda X. 85. 23, and if the 
proposal was acceptable to both, the promise of marriage 
^^as ratified and both parties touched a vessel containing: 
flowers, fried grain, barley and gold. The bridegroom 
then performed a sacrifice. On the appointed day, the 
bride took bath in fragrant water and then, putting on 
newly dyed garments, sat down by the fire at the sacrifice. 
The bridegroom also bathed and went through auspicious 
ceremonies and was escorted to the girl’s house by young 
women ( who were not widows). The actual marriage 
ceremony varied in detail in different localities but the 
essentials were the same. The bridegroom holding the 
fcride by the hand led her thrice round the fire reciting 
some verses. The bride sacrificed to the fire Idjd or fried 
grain, which her brother or guardian had put in her 
hands. The bridegroom then caused the bride to 
step forward seven paces reciting suitable words. This 
going round the fire, sacrificing the Idjds and the pacing of 
seven steps constituted the principal ceremonies of 
marriage. The couple then sat silent till the Polar Star 
appeared, dnd then the husband showed it to his wife 
saying “Firm be you, thriving with me”. The wife 
replied, “I see the Polar Star ; may I obtain offspring”.' 
Then began the married life of the couple. 

The Mahdhhdrata also nientions eight forms 6f 

, ^„,v I, , ■. ^ — r— — ; ^ 

t Of. Yasist'ha.'^lTL^ I and % ; I^iostamba, II. 6, 11, 15, 16’. jj, Baudhayana^, 
I. 1, 2, 4. S Batta, op cU,, pp. 260-261. 
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marriage, but speaks of five as being current.' Brahma, 
Ksatra, Gandharva, Asura and Raksasa were in vogue 
of which the last two were regarded as sinful._ Brahma 
in those days perhaps included Daiva and Arsa of the 
Sutra times. The Brahma was specially recommended 
for the Brahmanas and it consisted in the offering of the 
bride to the bridegroom after honouring him with gifts, 
money, etc. The Ksatra was prescribed for both the 
Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas, but the manner has not 
been stated. Mr. Vaidya thinks that in the Ksatra 
marriages the bride was offered to one who successfully 
accomplished the condition laid down by the father 
of the bride.® The Gandharva form, which was so 
named as it was current among the Gandharvas on the 
Himalayas, was love marriage in which the bride had 
full power to choose the bridegroom of her liking. This 
form was prescribed mainly for the Ksatriyas. Of the 
two condemned forms, the Asura was the purchase of the 
bride by paying large sums of money to her relatives or 
to the bride herself. It was current among the Kekayas 
and the Madras at the period of the Mahdbhdrata. In 
the Raksasa marriage the bride was forcibly taken away 
in spite of her protests after fighting with her relatives 
and slaying them. Though the bride was accepted in 
any of the above forms, the regular marriage ceremony 
was celebrated in the Brahma form.® The Saptapadi 
round the fire set the final seal and gave religious 
sanction to the marriage ceremony. 

As regards the laws of marriage in the age of the 
Mahabhdratay t\iemdl& oi ez.ch. caste was allowed to marry 
a female of the same caste or of the lower caste or castes. 
Though the Brahmana could thus marry a woman of the 
Sudra caste, such marriages were censured and regarded 
as sinful. Vrsallpati (the Brahmana husband of a Sudra 
wife ) was considered as unworthy of officiating at the 
&rdddhas or of accepting gifts. The offspring of such 
intermarriages was taken to belong to the caste of its 
father. Later on, such offspring was taken to belong to a 

1 Mahabhdraia, I, 74, 8-9. 

licit 

Of. also, Mahabhdrata XIII. 44.. 

t Upasamhara, p, 217. i Of, Yaidya, VpasatPikma^ pp, 216-221, 


caste lovs^er than that of its father. Then marriages only 
within one’s own caste were praised. Pratiloma marriages 
never received any sanction and were always condemned. 

There were no child marriages in the Mahdhhdrata 
age also. The baneful custom originated with the 
Dharmasdstras. Like the Sutras t\\& Mahdbhdrata was 
also in favour of the remarriage of child widows. 
Polygamy was, as ever, in vogue in those days. 

Reference must also be made here to the custom of 
Niyoga which prevailed in ancient India in common with 
similar customs among ancient people. The practice was 
for a childless widow to have intercourse with the brother or 
any near kinsman of her deceased husband to raise up issue 
to him, the son so born htmgc 2 i\\ed.Ksetraja. The practice 
of Niyoga arose probably owing to the desire to have 
male issue to the deceased to add to the number of the 
constituents of any society, as in ancient times the strength 
of a society depended on its number. The restrictions were 
that only childless widows or childless women whose 
husbands were incapable for some reason to beget sons 
could take advantage of the practice if permitted by their 
husbands or near relatives. The person to be selected 
for Niyoga was to be the brother of the husband or any 
other near relative or an honoured sage, so that savarna 
and strong and capable progeny was ensured ; and as the 
begetting of a son was the main purpose of the practice, 
the sanction terminated as soon as a son was born. All 
the same, the practice of Niyoga was an exceptional one 
and did not survive long. It fell into disuse later on 
when there was growth of population and countries were 
thickly populated, and the system ( of Niyoga ) conflicted 
with the ideas of chastity {pdtivratya) oi 'Nom&n 'which. 
arose among the Aryans in India. In the Bharata age, we 
find that Pandu and Dhrtarastra, as well as the five 
Pandavas were born of Niyoga. There are no instances of 
Niyoga in later times, and the system was condemned by 
the Dharmasdstras as improper and sinful in the 
Kali age.’ 

As regards marriage in the Buddhist period, we find 
that usually there were three forms of marriage, viz., (1) 

1 Of. Vaidya, XJpasamlmra, 204-206. It is interesting to note in tMs 
connection that Kautilya allows Niyoga even jin the ... case of; Bratoanas, III, 6 
(p, 163) of. also 1, 17 (p. 35), Contra, Manu, IX, 67-68. 
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marriage arranged by guardians, (2) Svayam vara, and 
(3) Gandharva marriage, the first being the common form. 
Guardians of both parties, generally of the same caste and 
of equal rank, arranged marriages of their wards, which 
were akin to the Prajapatya form referred to above. In 
the Svayaihvara form, a girl publicly chose a husband for 
herself from amongst a number of suitors assembled in a 
Svayamvara-sabhd convened for the purpose. The 
Gandharva form was love marriage in which the bride and 
the bridegroom selected each other without the knowledge of 
their relatives and no rites or ceremonies solemnized their 
marriage. Sometimes, there were marriages with seduced 
or abducted . women.' The marriage ceremony was 
celebrated on an auspicious day. The and the 

Dhammapada commentary show that marriage of girls 
was celebrated with bath-money coming from their father., 
On the occasion of marriage the father of the bride gave 
her some village or treasures as bath and perfume money 
( nahanamulam, nhana cunnamulam )." 

It appears there were no child marriages in the 
Buddhist period, the marriageable age of a girl was taken 
to be sixteen.* The royalty and the rich people as usual 
in all countries practised polygamy. There was no 
prohibition against bigamy and jealousies and quarrels of 
co-wives are referred to. Remarriage of women was not 
unkown in that period and widow remarriage was not 
infrequent. Divorces which are unknown in Hindu 
marriages were allowed without any formal decree. The 
Hindu Law of exogamy was disregarded by the Buddhists. 
Even setting aside the story of sister marriage as 
unhistorical the idea itself being revolting to the Indians 
from ancient times, we find in the Buddhist works 
references to a number of cousin marriages which appear 
to have been usual.' 

Kautilya, in common with the Dharma&dsiras and 
the epics, mentions eight forms of marriage, four of which, 
wz., Brahma, Prajapatya, Arsa and Daiva were preferable 
being ancestral customs of old, and reqnired the sanction 
of only the father. The remaining four forms, viz., 

1 Of. B. 0. Law. mq, II. pp; 666-869 ; K. A; Padiiye, JASBOM, XV. 
pp. 68'-69. S Dhammapada Commmtary^ Pali Text Society, VoL III, p, 266 \ 
also 'Jdtahas Nos. 239, 283. 35 •Tia, Nos. 126 , 262, 477;' Dhawmia^Ma com, 

II. 217. 4 M, Nos. 26, 193, 262. 


Gandharva, Asura, Raksasa and Paisaca required the 
sanction of both the father and the mother. That the 
progeny of Anuloma marriages was known by different 
caste names and was entitled only to maintenance from 
the estate of its father shows that such marriages were not 
approved. Pratiloma marriages were condemned and the 
sons begotten therefrom were said to originate from the 
king’s violating his dharma^ The enumeration of different 
kinds of Pratiloma sons does not necessarily signify their 
existence in those days. The Arthasdstra being the work 
of an encyclopaedic character has included in the list every 
conceivable thing concerning different kinds of sons which 
was merely of academic interest, to give thoroughness to 
the book. In the age of the Arthasdstra as also the 
Buddhist age, we come across some marriages among 
persons of different nationalities, the marriage of 
Candragupta Maurya with a Hellenic princess, daughter of 
Seleucus Nicator, serving as a glaring instance, which 
tend to show that there were no barriers to such 
marriages. 

In the Dharmaiastras or the Smrtis we come across 
the same eight forms of marriage as the Dharmasutras 
mention. PaisSca and Asura are strongly condemned as 
also the practice of receiving gratuity or nuptial fee for 
the daughter. The marriage age of girls has been much 
lowered by the Smrtis and the celebrated nagnikd rule 
which held its sway till recent times on the general Hindu 
populace makes its first appearance in the Smrtis. The 
nagnikd rule ordained that the best age for the marriage of 
a girl was when she could go on naked and was immature 
viz., eight. Some Smrtis even went to the length of 
attaching great sin to the parents of girls who remained 
unmarried till the age of puberty. Marriages between 
relations {sagotra and sapinda marriages referred to 
above ) were strictly prohibited by the Smrtis. Widow 
remarriage was strictly condemned. Anuloma marriages 
though not approved were allowed, but the Smrtis were 
deadly against Pratiloma marriages.* The difference 
between the attitudes towards the Anuloma and Pratiloma 
will be evident from the punishments prescribed for illicit 
connections of that nature ; whereas a Stidra having illicit 

^ ■ Arthaiastra, 111. 2, 5-7 (pp. 161-154 ; 160-165). 2 Of. Mamtsmrii, 

in. 12-19 ; X. 6 £f. 
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connection with high caste women was condemned to death, 
illicit connection with Sudra women was merely punished.* 
Throughout the whole period down from the Vedic time 
we find that the saptapadi was regarded as the most 
essential part of the marriage ceremony. It is interesting! 
to note in this connection that even now, according to the 
Hindu Law, a marriage is valid and binding only after both 
parties have stepped seven paces ; till then it is imperfect 
and revocable.” 

Now, turning to the plays of Bhasa, we find in them 
marriages exemplifying the following forms: Brahma, 
Ksatra, Gandharva, Raksasa and Asura. The marriage bet- 
ween Padmavatland Vatsaraja in the Svapnavdsavadatta 
was in the most approved form ( i.e., Brahma ), since king 
Darsaka ( brother of Padmavatl ) himself offered the hand 
of his sister to Vatsaraja.’ As king Kasiraja had sent an 
emissary to king Kuntibhoja for the hand of the latter’s 
daughter in marriage for his son Jayavarman, the marriage 
between prince Jayavarman and Sumitra belongs to 
the Ksatra form.‘ The love marriage between Avimaraka 
and Kurangl naturally falls under the Gandharva form. 
The match between Udayana and Vasavadatta was 
cemented by love and hence, as stated by king Mahasena, 
the father of Vasavadatta, their marriage was under 
the Gandharva form.® It may, however, also be taken to 
come under the Raksasa form as Vasavadatta was 
forcibly captured by Udayana. The marriage between 
Dasaratha and Kaikeyi is neither mentioned in the Pratimd 
nor does it form the principal part of the Pratimd ; but as 
there was a contract in the marriage to pay dowry {§ulka) 
it comes under the Asura form.* The relations between 
Sajjalaka and Madanika, and Carudatta and VasantasenS 
suggest Anuloma marriages. 

Brahma and Ksatra marriages. For a regulat 
rharriage between the Ksatriyas, envoys and priests used to 
be sent to the father of the bride. References are found 
to the despatch of envoys {dutasampdtd) by Pradyota on 
behalf of his son to the court of the Magadha king for the 
hand of Padmavati and by various kings for the hands of 

1 Visvanafclia, Racial Synthesis^ p. 144* 2 Chunilal va. Surajram, 83 

Bom, 433, Anthikeaavahi vs. Bamauujam, 32 Mad. 612 ; Brindavan ys. Chandra 
12 Cal. 140. 3 Svapnfi>,. p. 48. 4 PP* 10, 11, .106, 107. 5 RratijfiM, 

p. 72 ; also SmpTia, p. 133. 22 6 Fratima, I. 16. — i « - v, 
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VasavadattS and KurangL* Marriages were contracted 
after considering and examining the problem from various 
aspects. The main factor in the, view of the bride’s 
father was the family of the bridegroom evidently 
for the sake of according with the rules of endogamy. 
The bride’s father desired a celebrated family for the 
bridegroom. The next considerations were the qualities 
of the head and heart of the bridegroom. Preference 
was given to one with a sympathetic and soft heart. 
Then came the beauty of physical form, not from any 
inherent merit in it, but that the bride’s father was required 
to look to the features of the bridegroom to save himself 
from the criticism of the women-folk on the bride’s side. 
Strength and valour in a bridegroom also counted for much, 
as he was required to be sufficiently powerful to protect 
his bride.’ In addition to the consideration of merits 
in a bridegroom, the surrounding circumstances, political 
expediency and other eventualities were also taken into 
account, and then marriages were arranged avoiding undue 
haste and undue procrastination.® One golden rule about 
the selection of a bridegroom is stated to be ‘marry your 
daughter where there would be no cause for repentance’.' 
Vatsyayana also formulates the same general rule when he 
advises: ‘marry the girl that will make you happy.’® 
Bride’s parents consulted each other in regard to the 
selection of a son-in-law, and not only did the mother 
exercise her right in the affair, but her view carried weight 
with her husband. The marriages of Vasavadatta and 
Kurahgl were postponed in deference to the wishes of their 
mothers.® It appears that the brides had some voice in 
the selection of their husbands.’ 

The marriage ceremony used to be celebrated at the 
house of the bride’s father.® Kautukamahgala was a 
pre-nuptial rite of tying a piece of thread on the wrist. 
It was to be performed on an auspicious day. A garland 


f Sva^pna^ p» 17 ; PratijUa^ II, 8, pp, 28-29 ; Av% pp, 10-11. There was an 
exception in the case of Udayana’s marriage with Padmavatl. Padmavati’s brother 
himself offered her to XJdayana when the latter had been to Rajagrha on some other 
mission, without any messenger coming from XJdayana. — Svapna^ pp. 47-49. t 
PratijM.ll. 4. 3 ^t7i,pp, 10-11. 4 PratijUa, p. 29 — dft i 

S CSba^ladar, Social Life, p. 320. 6 Pratijfld, p, 38 ; Am, pp. 38-39, ? Svapna, 

p, 48 — ^ V‘ m i 

H Cf. the mamages of Padmavatf, Smoottra and Kurangl with TJdayana, Ja.yavarman 
wad Avimaraha,' , * . . , 


named Kautiikamala was put round her neck iby the 
bride on this day, and, among other things, a particular 
herb credited with bringing in permanent prosperity and 
warding off calamities was generally entwined in the 
garland. There was also another herb to be employed 
in the garland reputed to ruin the co-wives.* The palms 
of the bride were dyed red for marriage, as also were her 
parted hair.® The female relatives of the bride went to 
receive the bridegroom who came in a specially fashioned 
car.® Young women, who were not widows, escorted the 
bridegroom to the sacred fire for the marriage ceremony.* 

There does not appear any reference to the 
influence of horoscopes and other astrological fads of which 
much was made in later times in settling a marriage!. 
The priests only looked for an auspicious constellation . on 
the day of marriage. The marriage ceremony was 
performed in right royal fashion with all the pomp and 
glory of decorations, ornaments, festivities and feasts.' 

Gdndharva. Gandharva, as already stated, is love 
marriage with consent. It has been’ described as 
‘concubinage’ by the Allahabad High Court but the 
form was none the less valid and prevailed among the 
Ksatriyas. The religious ceremonies performed 
subsequently, it is submittted, gave it a sanctity and 
sanction, The term now denotes remarriage among lower 
classes. In Bhasa’s time religious rites were thought 
necessary to perfect the Gandharva ( and Raksasa, if we 
include Vasa vadatta’s marriage in this category) marriage. 
.Thus, though Avimaraka and Kurangl were already 
united by the Gandharva form, their marriage, was 
celebrated in the presence of fire.’’ The king of Avanti 
„also performed the . marriage ceremony of his daughter 
after her elopement, portraits being used in place of the 
bride and bridegroom, both bdhg physically unavailable.* 
This implies that ceremonies essential to the validity of 
a marriage, such as the invocation before the sacred fire 
and the sapiaj^di, were alnidst invariably performed in 

each and every marriage. The marriage .of. Daiaratha 

; i. ^ 

1 BvapM, 53-57. 2 ' Bvapna, efc. ; qi. W'ooln^r 

.and Sarup, 13 Tnv(mdry,m Pla/ys,!^. 

I 4 Svapna, p. 57. — 5 Svapna, pp. 69-60. 6 Bhaopt. T*. 
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and Kaikeyi, though not referred to in our plays, was also 
celebrated according to dhamta. Thus we may conclude 
that in all forms of marriages the religious ceremonies 
were performed according to the Brahma form after the 
carrying away of the bride by the bridegroom. 

The marriage of Avimaraka is important to us from 
the fact of its disregarding the rule of sapinda exogamy or 
consanguinity. In the Vedic times and the Buddhist age, 
as we have already seen, marriages with cognatic relations 
to the third degree were recognized/ We have also seen 
that the DharmasMras and the Smrtis fixed the limit, 
prohibiting marriages with maternal relations to the fifth 
(or seventh) degrees and paternal relations to the seventh 
degree. Now, in the Avimdrakay we find that the prince is 
marrying his maternal uncle’s daughter, who was at 
the same time his paternal aunt’s daughter.’ Mhrriage 
with a maternal uncle’s daughter is not uncommon on this 
side, being recognized by Baudhayana and approved by 
local custom. Marriage with a paternal aunt’s daughter, 
however, being rather uncommon and being with the 
third generation, suggests a fairly old time, before the 
composition of the Smrtis, which accords well with the 
time we have assigned to these plays. 


Finally, we come to the Anuloma marriage or 
hypergamy. Such marriages, as we have seen, though not 
approved were recognized. As we have already observed, 
these marriages were common in ancient times but were 
not favoured later on when the caste system held sway 
over the populace. By the time of Vatsyayana intercaste 
marriages were gradually growing unpopular, and 
Vatsyayana prescribed marriage only with a girl of the 


1 Hindu Exogamy t p. 14, 2 The relationship will he clear from the 

following table ; 

( S=son ; D=^aughter ; M=fmarried ; Br, Brother). 

Buryodhana. 


Knntibhoja (S) 
(M. Sister of 
SauTiraraja). 


I' 


Sndar^ana (B) 
(M. Kai^iraja). 
^ayavarman (S) 


Sucetana (B) 

(M. Sauviraraja, Br. of 
Knntibhoja’s queen) 

Avimaraka. (S) 


Eiiia*gl (P)* Sumifea (B) 

ATimaraka and Jayavaman were respeetively married to Knrahg! and 
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same caste. Love was permissible according to 
Vatsyayana with maidens of other castes, but not marriage.' 
Carudatta and Sajjalaka were Brahraanas and they fell in 
love with courtesans who evidently did not belong to their 
castes. We are not told whether any ceremonies were 
performed or whether any special form was necessary to 
legalize these marriages. 

It is contended on the strength of stray uses of the 
word ‘'''Sambandha" in some of the plays that sambandha 
marriages current in South India are referred to in these 
plays.* The argument is put forth to cast doubt on 
the authenticity of the plays and to show their southern 
origin and late date. Now, at all the places where the 
word sambandha is taken to refer to sambandha marriages, 
we find that the word is used in its simple sense of 
‘relationship’ and not the technical sense which is sought 
to be attached to the word.* Yet owing to the importance 
of the problem we deem it necessary to consider the point 
here. We are obliged to Mr. K. G. Sankar for 
enlightening us on the ^sambandha marriage’. Sambandha 
is neither more nor less”, writes he, “than civil marriage 
with right of divorce. The presentation of a cloth by the 
vara to the vadhu with a social dinner constitutes the 
entire ritual. No Sanskrit mantras are recited and 
Anuloma intercaste marriages are permitted, and the wife 
has the status of a legal wife, but she does not share the 
religious life of her husband and the husband does notinter- 
dine with his wife. The children of such marriage take the 
mother’s caste. This is the popular form of marriage in 
Malabar except in the case of Brahmana women.”* 
Applying these requisites to the marriages of Vasavadatta 
and Kurahgl which are alleged to be sambandha marriages, 
we find that neither can be styled as such by any stretch 
of imagination on any account. Both the husband and 
wife in these instances belong to the same caste, i.e., they 
are Ksatriyas, and their marriages are performed with 
religious ceremonies in the presence of fire with the 
chanting of mantras. There is again no question of the 
husband not interdining with the wife or the status of the 

1 Of. Chakladfir, Social Life, pp. 116, 117, 119. t S. Kuppnswami Sastri, 
Aicarya, Intr., pp. 26»27. 1 pp. 33, 34, 37, 7B ; Svapfia, p, 43; Avi. 

4 Letter dated 14-8-1932. Sambandha marriages are recognized in law if they 
are registered under the Malabar Marriage Act. — ^Kelkar and Khare, Liindu Law 
(in Marathi) p. 83. 


children of such marriage, in the case of the two marriages 
under consideration as they are regular savarna marriages 
with Vedic rites. Further, there is absolutely no idea of 
the right of divorce in these old marriages. The idea is 
quite foreign, and we may say repugnant to the nature of 
either of the above princesses or their husbands in 
particular, and to the society of that period in general. 

Looking to the character and description of the 
princesses, we are inclined to think that they were quite 
grown up and that there were no child marriages in those 
days.* In fact, as we have seen, the practice of child marriage 
is of quite a late origin in India. At the time of Vatsyayana, 
marriages both before or after puberty were equally 
common.* Polygamy was then, as it is even now, a 
fashion among kings and rich persons. Monogamy seems 
to be generally prevalent among the commoners. There 
is to be found no reference to remarriages of widows 
or to divorce, and hence we cannot say anything about 
the view of the society in these matters at that time. 

High ideals of the life of a husband and a wife are 
placed before us in the characters of the Svapnavdsavadatta, 
Pratimd. Cdrudattay &ic. Both husband and wife 
respected each other. The husband was the lord and 
protector of the wife, and the wife was half his body to 
the husband, — the mistress of his household.® It was the 
prime duty of a wife to follow her lord through thick and 
thin in spite of any^defects in him, just as Tara follows the 
Moon in spite of its eclipse by Kahu, or as a creeper 
falls to the ground when its supporting tree tumbles down, 
or as the female elephant who does not abandon her mate 
though stuck into the mire.‘ Attendance on elders, 
especially the parents of the husband also comprised one 
of the duties of his wife.' Her sole aim was the happiness 
of the husband and for the sake of ensuring it she sacrificed 
her personal likes and dislikes. She even consented to 
his marriage with another lady if that contributed to his 
good in the end.® Vasavadatta and Padmavatl, as 
already observed, supply us with the ideals of polygamy 
where the co-wives act as sisters and vie with each other in 


1 Of. Vasavadatta, Kurafigi and Padmavati. 2 Ohakladar, Social Life, 
pf. 125, 126. 3 Prat, 1. 10 — p. 10.— 4 Prat, 1.25. 
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their love and regard for their husband. There is no trace 
in our plays of the petty jealousies and quarrels of 
co-wives or of the unfaithful and unchaste women portrayed 
in the Buddhist writings. No sacrifice was considered too 
great for the sake of the husband, and the wife of poor 
Carudatta at once parts with her valuable pearl necklace, 
the gift from her relatives, after hearing of the theft and 
the sorry plight of her husband.* Sita, though pure of 
body and heart, consents to undergo the fire ordeal to 
satisfy her lord. To a faithful, chaste and devoted wife 
her husband was her all-in-all, and his wish or desire was 
her sacred code of conduct.® It was thought improper 
for a woman either to see a stranger or even to hear his 
praise.® A man also avoided the sight of other women 
and was responsible for the welfare and happiness of his. , 
wife.' In Vatsaraja we have a considerate husband full 
of love for his dead wife. Rama and Sita from an ideal 
couple, preaching by their example respect to elders'" 
devotion to each other, sacrifice for husband’s sake, etc. 

In short, in the characters of these plays we get 
perfect husbands and wives ; there is nothing supernatural; 
about them ; they are thoroughly human, — men and. 
women of this world. 


1 Oar, pp. 88 - 8 fi. a p. 13 - — \ 3 Somma, 

fp. 36, 66, 136. 4 Mm, p. 10 ; p, S6. 



CHAPTER XIIT. 

POSITION OF WOMEN. 

It has rightly been said that the culture and 
civilization of a period can be gauged from the treatment 
accorded to women. In the Vedic period much latitude 
was given to the fair sex. There were a number of 
cultured ladies who were themselves Rsis and composed 
hymns and performed sacrifices like men. No restrictions 
were placed on their legitimate spheres of action, and 
women freely spoke to people gathered at their houses, 
went to feasts, took part in sacrifices, gaily decorated and 
decked with ornaments.’ There was no religious 
obligation that every girl must be married, and thej’' were 
allowed to follow Brahmacarya like men They inherited 
and possessed property. They distinguished themselves 
in learning and sciences of that period and took part in 
learned disquisitions. 

In the epic period also we find that women were 
held in high respect and no special restrictions or 
disabilities were placed in the way of women only on 
account of their sex. They wielded a considerable 
influence in social and political matters. 

The Buddhists, however, looked to women with 
suspicion, and disparaging remarks about them are met 
everywhere in the Jdtaka stories. Women are said to be 
depravity incarnate. They are unknowable and uncertain 
as the path of the fish in water. They are faithless, 
ungrateful, treacherous and untrustworthy. It is said that 
a woman cannot be guarded ; there is no keeping her safe. 



1 Of. Majumdar, OutMm, p. 4=7.’ 


They are diflficult to control.* The Kundla Jdtalia is 
intended to illustrate the vice^ and follies of womankind, 
their immoderate passion, unchastity and lust. Buddha 
was reluctant to admit women in his Order, but he 
ultimately gave his consent to their admission. All the 
above remarks about women do not reflect the correct 
state of the societ)’’, nor are they to be taken at their face 
value. They are purposely coloured and are intended as 
warnings to lustful monks to beware of women and save 
themselves from falling into the snares of women. The 
Jdtalia and other Buddhist works show the lax morality in 
their sacred Order ; but judging from the contemporary 
writings of other faiths, it does not appear that women 
had suddenly clothed themselves in all vices specially in 
the Buddhist period. There were, of course, black sheep 
in every fold as is the case everywhere. 

The Arthaidstra does not throw much light on the 
position of women in those days. Their right over 
property is recognized and some consideration is shown 
to them under certain circumstances.*' The)'- are found to 
be helpful in the secret service. No particular restrictions 
are placed on women taking any legitimate course of action. 

The Smrti writers, Manu, for instance, in spite of 
the noble sentiments of ancient writers about the high 
position of women echoed in their works, enunciate at 
times, the fundamental doctrine of women’s perpetual 
subjugation and dependence on the males and differentiate 
between the status of husband and wife.® The 
commentators on the Smrtis and later Nibandhakaras 
ignore the noble words and wax eloquent on the restrictions 
to be placed on women and their incompetence and 
incapacities. 

The period under our review is, h o w e v e r, 
characterized by a spirit of toleration towards women. 
The birth of a female child was an honour and an occasion 
for great joy and not of sorrow as expressed in later 
writings.* No specific particulars about the education 

1 M, I, 142 ; m. 327 ; TV. 425 ; Cf. also.!. 61. 65, 145 ; II. 193, 198, 263 ; 
III. 360; Kundla, Jdtaka (V. 536). 2 Cf . ArthasdMra, III. 3, 4, .pp. 154-162, S 

Manu, III. 55-60 ; contra Manu, IX. 2, 3 . a ^ I 4 Avi, I. 9.-^Tfq^ 
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of women are to be found in these plays. We know that 
in the Vedic age as also in the period of the epics, the • 
Artha&dstra and the Jdtakas, literacy prevailed among 
women. As Brahmacarya was the period of education 
of the males, females also received instruction during this 
period, from women teachers.* 

Maidens enjoyed perfect freedom at their parent’s 
house. They passed their time in the company of their 
friends in playing the game of ball and in similar jolly 
pastimes. They also grew different kinds . of shrubs in 
their gardens, and had parrots, peacocks, etc., as their 
playmates.” In addition to the three R’s, they were 
apparently taught song and music.” Female teachers were 
apparently engaged for this purpose. From the fact that 
girls of high families received training in dancing, it 
appears that it was not thought an improper art among 
high circles.* In later times song, music and dance, 
especially the last one, came to be associated only with the 
prostitutes. Maidens moved freely in the public and used 
no covering over their heads which elderly women 
generally wore.” The sight of a maiden was thought to 
be free from the taint that was attached to the sight of 
a woman.® 

The position of married women and the high respect 
they were held in by their husbands and other relatives 
has already been considered. Women lived in the inner 
apartments {antahjjura) of the house and no stranger 
got entry inside. Even women of questionable character 
were not allowed.” Married women undertook a number 
of fasts, religious observances ( vratas ) and penances 
( niyamas ) and gave daksitids to the Brahmanas for the 
welfare of their husbands.” 

Practically no information is supplied about the 
toilet of women in those days. It appears that married 

t Yenkatesvara, Ind. Cult, I, Chap. Ill ; Law, 00, IV, pp. 383-399 ; Mooker- 
ji, Vi^mhhdratl Qtly,. I, pp. 227-241 ; Chakladar, Social Life, pp. 180-181 ; 
Artha^mtta, III. 3. 2 Of. Padmavati and Vasavadatta in the Svapna and 

Praiijfia; ; Kurahgi in the Am» 3 Of. Uttara Vaitalika in Pratijfla (p. 27) and 
Brhannala in Faiic. 4 AI>C, p, 163. Baudhayana, however, condemns mnsic 
etc.— I-wd-ian 0w2^., J. p. 200. 5 p. 60 — fed'll 

t PrcAyfia., p. 60 — 7 Car, p. 36— »ri I; 
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women braided their hair in three plaits when living with 
their husbands and only one plait when their husbands 
were away. They put on powder decoration in the 
parting of their hair and painted their forehead and 
cheeks, and put collyrium in their eyes. When her 
husband went abroad, the wife remained, as it were, in 
mourning. No toilet was used. No collyrium was put in 
the eyes nor were the hair combed.* 

We do not get exact particulars as to how widows 
were treated. It seems probable that they were excluded 
on auspicious occasions.® They dressed themselves 
differently from women whose husbands were living." 
Possibly, widows did not use ornaments and toilet, and it 
was taken to be inauspicious for a maiden not to 
decorate herself." 

There was a class of women in those times known 
as gosfhtjanas, who were gay, cultured, talented and 
possessed great conversational powers. They were quite 
distinct from prostitutes. Possibly, such gosihij anas were 
employed in royal palaces or at the houses of the rich in 
order to amuse the ladies." 

The fact of the queen Pauravl of Duryodhana 
expressing a desire to follow her lord to the funeral pyre 
is only incidentally mentioned.® It cannot sufficiently 
warrant the conclusion as to the prevalence of the custom 
of sati (or the burning of the widow on the pyre of her 
husband) in those days or the contrary. There is no 
reference to the burning of widows in the Bgveda, The 
word ‘ agre ’ in Bgveda X.18.7 was changed to ‘ agne' to 
justify the custom of which came into vogue at a 
later time.’ In the Mahahhdrata, we find that queen 
Madri burnt herself on her husband’s funeral pyre. Greek 
historians also testify to the currency of the system among 
the Kathians, who have been identified with the people of 

1 Svapm, v. 10 — and Ahh, II. 8 — 

2 Svapna, p. 67. 3 Dgh, p. 52 — ^ SIS ^ I 

4 Avi, p. 64— in 1 % I 5 Ventetesvara, Ind, 
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Madra. The reference in the Mahdbhdmta to the 
voluntary burning of the widows of Krsna has been taken 
by Mr. Vaidya to be a later addition. The fact that the 
Mahdbhdrata does not mention the burning of the widows 
of Duryodhana and of others signifies that the custom did 
not prevail at the time of the Bharata war. Mr. Dutta’s 
opinion that the custom came into vogue in India after 
the Scythian invasion in the 2nd century B. C. stands 
disproved on the testimony of Greek writers coming before 
that invasion.’ Owing to the solitary reference in our 
plays, no conclusion can be drawn one way or the other 
regarding the observance of the custom. 

We do not get ipuch information as to the dress and 
ornaments of women. The dress of women appears to 
have been two oblong pieces of cloth, one an upper garment 
( ) and the other, a lower garment. The upper- 
garment practically covered the whole body of women, and 
was usually taken over the head so as to be used as a veil 
when necessar}^ This system of dress prevailed in the 
epic period and was perhaps current when these plays 
were written. The garments used by widows were white, 
while other women wore coloured, garments. The reference 
to white-robed ladies in the Mah^hdrata is perhaps the 
earliest passage, according to Prof. Visvanatha, referring 
to the wearing of white garments by the widows, a custom 
continued to this day.* Women, as ever, were very 
fond of ornaments and they used to wear a number of 
ornaments in ancient times made of gold, jewels, diamonds 
and pearls which were abundant in those times. The 
middle class people used silver and gold. Women wore 
anklets {tiupura) round their feet and a girdle {rasand) 
round the waist. Then there were ear ornaments 
( hundalas ) and bracelets ( keyuras ) for the arms. Some 
women used the sprout of the Tall tree to grace the ear 
similar to the use of Sirisa.” Various kinds of necklaces 
made of different varieties of pearls, jewels, corals, etc. 
reaching the navel used to adorn their necks. No mention 
is found of the nose ring which unwidowed married women 
■wear at present. 

There is a difference of opinion about the prevalence 

1 JBpic India, 91-^% It Ikmial Sijnikmis, 3 01 Car, 
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of the purdah system in ancient India before the system 
was introduced by the Mohamedans. Whatever scholars 
may say with regard to the subsequent periods, they are 
at one in stating that there was no purdah system in the 
Vedic age down to the period of the epics. Both in the 
Rdfitayana and the Mahdhharata we come across 
passages that suggest at first sight that the purdah system 
was current in the epic period. The Rdmdyana states : 
VI. 114. 28 

Sf 5T I 

5T 55^ ^ fiR; tl 

The stanza is taken to mean that the purdah system 
which existed in those days was done away with on the 
six specified occasions. The stanza, however, states the 
exceptions to the general rule that no one was to look at 
women ( ; thus, according to the stanza, 

no sin was to be attached if one had a look at women on the 
six specified occasions. Had the custom of veiling women 
been generally approved and thought desirable, there 
would be no propriety in specifying the exceptions. And 
again w'^e find descriptions of women going about unveiled. 
As regards the Mahdbhdrata, Mr. Vaidya has dealt in detail 
with the problem of the existence of the system in that 
age and has rightly come to the conclusion that the system 
was not in existence in the Mahdbhdrata period. The 
system, according to him, was borrowed by the Indians 
from the Persians in the 5th or the 4th century B. C., 
and prevailed in Northern India among the Ksatriyas 
since that time.* 

From the description of the galleries {simhapahjara) 
to the houses from where women had a glance at the 
processions and the fact that they went to religious dis- 
courses etc.. Prof. C. V. Joshi concludes that the system 
was not found favour with in the Buddhist age.* 

The general impression created by the Arthaidstra 
is that the purdah system as such was unknown in those 
days. Dr. Mookerji, however, refers to the Zenana system 
or the seclusion of women in the Arthasdstra ; the refer- 
ences allude only to women who do not stir out of the 

1 UposfXmMrdjjPp. 228-229. 2 1921, pp, 349-350. The learned 
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house.' So at the most the custom was partially in 
existence in the case of only a few women in the Mauryan 

In our plays there are some references which suggest 
that there was a system during those days, analogous to 
the present purdah system the veiling cloth covering the 
whole face including the head.’ But there is nothing to 
indicate that the other evils of the purdah system, such 
as the seclusion of women, their permanent confinement 
to the inner apartments, etc., which were the invariable 
concomitants of the purdah system were present. It 
appears that women simply covered their faces to avoid 
the sinful glances of the commoners. Maidens had no 
veils. They moved freely. The covering of the head was 
not used by widows. The Ramdyaiia quotation explained 
above is similar to the one found in our plays ; but as we 
find another reference to veils ( avagunthanas ) we are 
inclined to hold that at the time of our poet women used 
to cover their faces.® Not only ladies of royalty and the 
gentry, but courtesans also were veiled when they passed 
in carriages.* It may be noted that the purdah system 
with all its implications as introduced by the Mahomedans 
was quite unknown to the Indians before the entry of the 
Mahomedans. 

On the whole, it is our considered opinion that 
women received a fair and honourable treatment in those 
days. 


1 Introductory Essay to ** Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity ”, p. xliii; 
Arthasastm, pp. 1X4, 147 — I % Prat, p, 36 — 
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OHAPTEE XIV. 

URBAN AND RURAL LIFE. 

The way the citizens and villagers led their life, the 
particulars of the places they inhabited, and the 
surroundings under which they worked and lived indicate 
fairly the degree of civilization of the period. Our plays 
mention some of the well-known big cities of ancient 
India, and give a somewhat fair description of Mathura, 
UjjayinI and Vairantya, which may be taken as typical of 
the cities of the period. For enlightenment on the rural 
life, we content ourselves with what can be gleaned from 
the Bdlacarita and the Pancardtra, with occasional 
references from the other plays. 

The Vedic Aryans no doubt were partly pastoral, 
partly agricultural people, and did not know much of city 
life. “ Pur ” in the has been interpreted to refer 

to fortified cities, and according to Dr. Acharya, “ the 
Vedic people were not ignorant of stone forts, walled 
cities, stone houses and brick edifices There is also a 
reference to a hundred walled fort. It appears, therefore, 
that the Vedic Aryans had emerged out of pastoral life 
and had begun to lead city life. We come across a full- 
fledged city in the Indus culture, which we take to be 
Aryan and subsequent to the period of the JRgveda.^ The 
city of Mohenjo-Daro was systematically laid out in 
rectangular blocks. Streets were sufficiently wide ( 13’ 
to 30’ ), carefully aligned, and the principal streets were 
orientated to the points of the compass. There was 
an elaborate drainage system of which any modern town 
may really be proud. Each of the houses, which were 


1 MB, Sept., 1934, p. 281. 2 AJBJ, XYIU, pp. 385-396, 


built of brick, generally had a well, a bath-room, a 
courtyard and a stairway suggesting an upper storey. It 
appears that different sites were reserved for residences, 
market place, business quarters, places of worship or 
temples, and for the followers of different occupations such 
as potters, etc.‘ 

In the subsequent periods, however, no progress 
seems to have been made by the Indians in this line, and 
the epics do not throw much light on the cities and the 
city life, the descriptions on the whole verging towards 
exaggeration. 

The Buddhist literature tells us much about the 
cities and buildings of that period. It appears that there 
were three kinds of cities— Nagara or the capital, Nigama 
or a city, and, Janapada or a village. The cities had 
fortifications and high towers for the sentries to observe 
the enemy from a distance. Beyond the fortified walls 
were two ditches, one filled with water and the other with 
mud. Outside the city walls, were the so-called suburbs 
where the inferior castes such as the potters, the Cdnddlas, 
etc., resided. There was no vacant place left around the 
house for gardens or similar purposes, but the houses 
opened directly into the streets. Many houses had 
superstructures, the highest one having, it seems, seven 
storeys. Greek writers state that the houses were built of 
wood and wooden pillars were used, but in view of the 
antiquity of the art of lapidary in India, as also on 
account of the absence of any conclusive proof in support, 
the pillars are taken to be carved out of stones. There 
were underground drains for carr5dng sewage, which were 
so big that not only wolves and jackals but even thieves could 
enter the city through them after the city walls were closed 
for the night. Outside the cities there were public parks 
and gardens which were also utilized for religious 
discourses. There were also rest-houses or sarais 
{ Avasathagaras ) for travellers.® 

The Arthaidstra devotes two chapters to stating the 
laying out of a new city. The town was to be circular, 
rectangular or square in shape. The palace was placed in 

1 Cf. Section G of DK area. The information about the Indus civilization 
is gathered from Sir John Marshall's “ Mohenjo-Daro mid the Indm Civilization,' ■ 
2 Joshi, 1921, pp, SiT-'SSO j Rhys Davids, B^iddMst Iridia^ pp. 63-71, 
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the northern portion. To the east of the palace were traders 
and artisans as well as the kitchen, elephant-stables, 
treasury, and manufactories. To the south were the 
offices of the different Superintendents and traders in 
cooked rice, liquor and flesh, and prostitutes, musicians and 
the Vaisyas. To the west were the armoury and arsenal, 
stables of asses and camels, chariots, and artisans in wool, 
cloth and leather, and the Sudras. To the north were the 
tutelary deity, iron-smiths, jewellers and the Brahmanas, 
as well as shops and hospitals. The centre of the city was 
reserved for apartments of Gods where temples of various 
Gods were built. There was a ditch around the city and 
beyond hundred cubits were constructed places of worship 
and pilgrimage, groves and buildings. The cremation 
grounds were either to the north or to the east ; those for 
the people of the highest caste were placed to the south. 
Further off were the quarters of the heretics, Candalas, 
etc. Every group of ten houses was to have one well. 
There were also underground drains to carry off rain 
water. Public rest-houses or sarais were maintained for 
the benefit of travellers.* 

Now we shall refer to our plays for particulars about 
urban life. 

In the fifth act of the Bdlacarita, we get a short 
description of Mathura, the capital of Karhsa. After 
entry, one came across city guards mounted on elephants 
and then there were the quarters of washermen. Then 
after a short distance along the main road, which used to 
be decorated by flags, banners and floral garlands and 
scented by aguru and sandal smoke on festive occasions, 
were to be seen garland makers, florists, perfumers, etc. 
Armoury was the next important place and then the Court. 
In the interior of the city was a stadium where wrestling 
competitions and prize fights were staged. The royalty 
witnessed the scene from the royal balcony built high up 
on one side of the arena. 

The splendour and affluence of Lanka is evinced by 
what we read about it in the second act of the Ahhiseka. 
The description of the palace with its mansions, turrets of 
gold and parks, adorned with coral trees reads like a fairy 
tale, as also the subsequent description of the Pramada- 

1 Artliaimtra, 11. 8, 4, pp. 61-^57, 


Vana where gold and gems are again brought in. It 
appears that each house had an inner apartment and a 
hall. There were also public baths and drinking houses 
and a fleet of serial cars.' The Pramadavana ( royal 
pleasure garden ) had numerous big trees wrought in gold 
and set with blue gems and also had a number of beautiful 
spotless hillocks. Lanka had also a number of artificial 
lakes containing water-animals, mountains with wonderful 
rivulets and gold mines, and public and private gardens 
with trees ever green and full of flowers and fruits. Trikuta 
was one of the royal gardens among the Pramadavanas, 
having a number of bees, and containing clusters of lotus 
plants and numerous other trees. Asokavanika was 
another pleasure garden, a special favourite of Her 
Majesty Queen Mandodarl, reared up with such a tender 
care that no sprouts were ever plucked ; nor were the young 
trees ever touched even by hands. 

More realistic and typical of the average city of the 
period is the description of Vairantya, the capital of 
Kuntibhoja, given in the Avimdraka^ The city had 
palatial buildings in the market place with snow-white 
colours on both sides of the roads. The verandahs on the 
ground floor were used as shops for selling country sugar, 
honey and other commodities. The upper storeys were 
the residential quarters where the fashionable city-bred 
beaux and courtesans vied with each other in showing 
themselves in their best attire, and they were to be seen 
walking to and fro in the balconies of their respective 
quarters with a view to see and to be seen. The courtesans 
followed their trade in the business quarters of the city, 
possibly in the centre of the town, but they had to reside 
outside®. The public gaming house was situated at a 
prominent place in the city with its own gaming laws 
and regulations, paying some revenue out of the proceeds 
to the state.* There were also public squares in the cities 
called nagaracatvaras where bulls dedicated to deities 
roamed about freely after being sumptuously fed, and none 
dared touch them.' The city had also a public park 
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p. 29— ^ ^ I Of. Arthaiastra, p. 65 

— » • « aw, p . 46 — 

5 Car, p. 10 — 


where citizens could go with their wives and make merry, 
but it was strictly guarded and entry restricted when some 
royal princess visited the place with her retinue.* In 
another connection we read of a tavern-keeper selling 
liquor, and a public drinking-house in another principal 
town.*" There were public rest-houses where travellers 
could put up for some time. Public baths in Ujjayini, 
possibly on the ghats of the river Sipra, are incidentally 
referred to.° Important cities were fortified on all the 
sides.* Underground drains which have been a speciality 
of India since ancient times are to be met with also in the 
period under consideration, the reference being to streets 
being flooded due to the choking up of the drain.' 

There were big parks outside the cities where citizens 
of both sexes went on festive occasions. Well watered 
green trees and blossoming gardens suggested the vicinity 
of a city, as these gardens, which were well cared for, 
presented quite a different aspect from the dried up and 
leafless trees that one came across during one’s way.® 
The Candalas had to reside outside the city in settlements 
resembling the Ghettos of the Middle Ages and the Indian 
localities in South Africa, and they were subjected to 
unspeakable ignominies.’ The courtesans resided outside 
the city and the cowherds also had their cottages outside.® 

We are given a beautiful description of the city at night 
in the Avimdraka and the Cdrudatta.^ There were beatings 
of the drum and proclamation to mark the beginning and 
the close of the night with a view to warn the citizens against 
moving outside during the period.” The Arthasdstra also 
mentions the sounding of the trumpet; but on special 
occasions permits were to be granted for exemptions from 
the curfew order.” The exceptions were in the case of 
midwives, doctors, carriers of dead bodies to the cremation 
grounds, those going out to extinguish fire, etc. In the 
period of our plays, however, the prohibition as to moving 

1 Avi, p. 2. 2 Pratyfia, pp. 56-67. 3 Smpna, p. 102. — 

4 Cf. Pratijm, p. 64 — ‘stRiR’ 5 PratijM, p. 60 — 

tT t ; Cf. Artha^astra, III. 8, p. 167 — I ; also CSI, 1, p. 
476. B Prat^ p. 57 ; Ahhy p. 6. 7 Avi, p, 14 ; Pane, p, 52, 8 Avi, p. 29 ; 

Pal, p. 39 ; Paiic, p. 52. 9 Avi, pp. 43~46 ; Car, Acts I and III. 1 0 Car, 

pp. 65-78, (p, 65): (p, 78). 11 Artha^astra, IJe 

36, p. 146 — etc. 
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about during night does not seem to have been strictly 
followed. There were also night-guards and watchmen to 
patrol the streets.* In spite of these precautions, thieves 
were not uncommon with their swords, ropes and 
measuring cords. Thieving was followed as a fine art 
under instructions from preceptors, and it had i t s 
guardian deities like St. Nicholas or Mercury. Thieves 
knew the art of house-breaking very well, and they were 
experts in magic such as causing drowsiness, to inmates, 
etc.** There were bravados and favourites of the king, 
who with the help of their servants pursued unwilling 
courtesans and followed their nefarious practices escaping 
the attention of the night-guards.V The c i t y w a s 
completely plunged in darkness during night, save what 
little light came from the windows of the rows of buildings 
on the sides of the roads.* There were no lamp posts and 
no arrangements were made for lighting the streets. 
Those wandering during the night used to take lamps with 
them.® Kautilya also advises the carrying of lamps. 
Nothing is known about street-lights from the Arthasdstra. 
There were held singing and music conferences during 
night which continued till a very late hour, and men of the 
status of Carudatta felt no hesitation in attending them.® 
Some persons, possibly the cultured among the rich, 
practised song and music in their own residences ; and 
ladies in respectable families were educated in these 
arts.’ 

As regards residential quarters of the general public, 
our plays do not throw much light on the construction or 
the interior of the house. It seems that the residences of 
persons of the upper middle class ( of the status o f 
Carudatta ) were built of bricks and were surrounded by 
gardens®. Vatsyayana recommends the sinking of a well 
or tank or a lake in the midst of a garden that was attached 
to every house. Kitchen vegetables, aromatic and 
medicinal herbs, scented flowers, etc. were to be planted 
in the garden adjoining the house and generally the 
mistress of the house managed everything concerning the 

1 Avi, p. 45.— d%®I: I 2 Car, Act III. 3 Car, Act I. « 

Avi, p. snSISTRT I ; Cf. also Car, p. 66— 

I i $ esr, pp. 27 , 28 , 41 .— am! g 

Cof, pp. 64-66. 7 Avi, pp. 43-44. 8 CSr, III. 8. and pp. 71, 78. — 
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garden,* There were quadrangular courtyards in the 
houses ; and different apartments, each containing a number 
of rooms, were built, of which one was reserved for ladies. 
In the quadrangular courtyards men used to meditate or 
meet the visitors, and the passage to the inner apartments 
lay through the courtyards.® The inner apartments were 
quite inaccessible to strangers, and persons of questionable 
character such as courtesans, were not admitted inside. 
The sanctity of the inner apartments was thought to suffer 
even if ornaments worn by courtesans were kept in them.® 
It appears there were separate servants’ quarters and the 
mistress of the household at times had to make a big 
sound of the door panels to attract the attention of her 
maid.* 

The palatial establishment of a courtesan indicating 
the flourishing condition of different crafts and arts, so 
elaborately dealt with by the author of the Mrcchakatika, 
has been very modestly described by our author. In 
contrast to the portal made of ivory, doors of gold, gaming 
table with jewelled chessboard, paintings, music halls, 
culinar5q jewellery, perfumery, botanical and zoological 
gardens, as well as an aviary with a number of caged and 
tame birds, showing the splendour of a typical mansion, we 
meet only the Pandits, goldsmiths, cooks and musicians in 
the account given in ouir play.' At another place the 
painter’s board and other instruments are referred to as 
being kept in an apartment of the house." 

There is no mention in any of the plays of any 
furniture such as chairs, couches, mosquito-curtains etc. 
The Jdtakas mention these articles, and VatsySyana 
mentions carpets, cushions, etc.® 

An ideal thorough-bred gentleman of the town was kind 
to servants, and generous to a fault, spending his wealth 
for the sake of others, leaving nothing with him, like a dried- 
up stream in summer that has quenched the thirst of many 
a traveller. He was ready to appreciate and reward good 

1 Chakladar, Social Life^ p. 161 ; Cf. also, Arthasdstra, II, 4. p. 66 — 
^5 > 2 Am, pp. 23, i2, 86; Car, pp. 28, 36, 71, 5 Cf. 

Car, p. 36 — t also p. 70. *I 

4 Car, p. 81: I sort of oall-beU 1 5 Cor, p, 97; 

Mfceh, Act IV. 6 Car, p. 88. 7 Cf. Joshi, AramnAa, 1921, p. 360 ; Ghakladar, 

Social LifCi p, 166, 
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works and deeds of valour. His merits and good deeds 
created such a fine and forceful impression among even 
the dare-devils that they were afraid of his virtues ; it was 
considered by them sacrilegious to offend or insult such a 
person.* He was a lover of music and at nightfall used 
to visit musical concerts where vocal and instrumental 
music was performed occasionally attended with dances. 
Always ready to help others, he never boasted of his 
charity, nor kept any memory of insults or offences done 
to him. He was so modest as to regard even his own 
body as belonging to others.® Gentlemen in those days 
kept shampooers to massage their bodies, and it is 
interesting to note that Vatsyayana recommends massage 
every other day.® It appears that they also used to have 
aromatic smoke after bath.* From the two examples 
supplied to us, we may say that a Nagarika of those days 
was not very scrupulous with regard to sexual morals, but 
it cannot be said that moral standards were lax in those 
days. Both the gentlemen loved courtesans with a desire 
to matrimony and not merely as a momentary diversion.® 

The cowherds in the Pancardtra and the Bdlacarita 
convey to us some idea of the pastoral life of those days. 
Ascribing divinity to cows and worshipping them on 
special occasions has been in vogue in India since long, 
and was current at the time of these plays. Cows are 
goddesses to the herdsmen, and the first question of their 
greeting relates to the well-being of the cows ; that of the 
relatives is asked later on.® The cowherds are taken to 
be pure by nature on account of their life in the ghosa.' 
It is interesting to note that of the various methods of 
purification to discard pollution, only two methods, viz, by 
application of dust, and by plunging into water are referred 
to in the Bdlacarita, and the application of dust is 
mentioned as the usual purificatory form for the cowherds.® 
The cowherds make ready for merry-making and dance 
on the occasion of special festivities such as the king’s 
birthday or the Indrayajna or Dhanurmaha festivals. 

1 Car, I. 26; also, p. 83 — 1 2 Car, pp. 52-63. 

§ Oar, pp, 61”52 j OliaMadar, Social Life, p. 16B. 4 Car, p. 29— 
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HalUsaha was their special dance on these occasions, 
wherein youths of both sexes participated. Old herdsmen 
acted as spectators for these mixed dances in which the 
youngsters appeared in their best dresses.* T h e s e 
cowherds were susceptible to common superstitions, and 
the shrill crowing of a crow facing the sun on a dry branch 
of a dry tree was an inauspicious omen to them. They 
resided in the suburbs and had plenty of milk and its 
products, fruit, root, etc.” Their humble dwellings appeared 
as quite samrddha to them, and their prayers are for 
peace and blessings and freedom from harm to the divine 
cows and to their own families.* 


1 Pane, pp. 48-52 ; also, Bdl pp. 38-42. 2 Panc^ p, 48. 3 The word 

'Pahhana' apparently means ‘residence of a Candala’; but in the Bdl, it signifies ‘huts 
or cottages similar to those of the Candalas. In the Pafic, however, we think the 
word ‘ Pahkana, ’ signifies ‘ residence of a Candala ’ (contra, Ganapati Sastri, 
Pafic, p, 52, Com.) as the cowherds have come out for celebrating birthday of 
their king, and it is at the approach of the Kuru army that in their hurry they 
speak of entering the residences of the Candalas, 


OHAPTEE XV. 

COURT LIFE. 

The influence of the Arthasdstra would be found to 
have been exercised more in this branch than anywhere 
else in the period of our plays. This need not be taken 
as indicating posteriority of our poet to Kautilya, because 
Bhasa seems to have studied Brhaspati, and as Kaudlya 
also has laid Brhaspati under contribution, t h e r e is 
nothing surprising in the remarkable simikirities w'ith 
regard to various Arthasdstra doctrines in Bhasa and 
Kautilya. As regards similarity in the sociological 
conditions portrayed by Bhasa and Kautilya, the fact is 
not inconsistent with our view of placing Bhasa as a 
senior contemporary of Kautilya. 

We get descriptions of the palace of a king in the 
Avimdraka and the The palace Was fortified 

on all sides by strong and high walls and kapUirsakas 
were placed on the walls at different points.’* Kautilya 
speaks of thick slabs of stones of the size of the head of a 
monkey ( called kapUirsakas ) to be placed on the sides 
of the road on the rampart. Bhasa also speaks of such 
roads on the high fortified walls, which were placed to 
facilitate the rounds of the guards. These walls, in reality 
long big chambers, were to contain various delusive rooms 
with secret passages and exits into underground chambers 
or outside the ditch. There were also many hidden 
staircases and mechanical devices calculated to pull down 
the whole structure in no time.® Within this fort were 
the elephant-stables, horse-stables, guest houses, artificial 

1 Avi, Act III, pp. 46-48 ; : Ahh, II, 2-. 2 Am, p. 46 — \ 
5 ‘ Artli'a^dstra, I. 20, p. 40 ? cf. Avi, p. 47 — j 
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mountains, music halls, summer-house, etc.* The palaces 
of more ambitious kings in those days had gold and 
jewellery scattered at various places, with floors decorated 
with mosaic work inlaid with coral and precious stones. 
Then there was the consultation chamber {mantrasdld) 
where the king met his ministers and advisers to discuss 
important affairs of the state. The court room 
{upasthdnagrha) where the queen also sat with the king, 
was near the harem {antahptira) and was thought as 
always easy of approach by the ministers.* There was 
also an armoury ( dyudhdgdra ) where, in addition to 
various defensive and offensive weapons, armours and 
other war material, arrangements were made for keeping 
royal prisoners.® Then there was a sdntigrha attached to 
the palace for the performance of propitiatory rites.® The 
theatre also was housed in a separate room in the palace 
where suitable dramatic pieces were staged on special 
occasions by actors in the service of the king.' 

The princess royal, queen, and their retinue resided 
in a specially guarded part of the palace known as 
kanydpuraprdsdda.^ Persons of proved ability and tested 
character were appointed to posts in the harem to 
supervise the inmates and guard the harem against the 
entry of unauthorized persons. Kdncukiya, according to 
Vatsyayana, was the designation of a female overseer of 
the women’s apartment. Kautilya also speaks of the 
employment of old women and eunuchs in the harem.’' 
In dramatic literature including the works of Bhasa, 
however, we come across Kdncukiya or Kaiicuki, an officer 
in the harem, who is always a male. Princesses had their 
own establishment of servants. They kept many tame 
and caged birds, went to their exclusive pleasure-gardens 
and artificial lakes, and passed their time occasionally on 
the terrace. There was much of woodwork in the 
construction of the harem which had doors with mechanical 
devices for opening them.® 

Kingship. Whatever the origin of kingship, 
whether in the Mdtsyanydya or in the social contract, or 
in divine rights, in Vedic times kingship seems to have 

1 Am, pp. 47-48. 2 pp. 5^ 8. 3 Pratijnd, p. 67 also Act 11. 

4 Cf. Pratijna, p. 23. 5 Prat, y. B Avi, pp. 26-27; 47-48; 75-76; etc. 
f Ohakladar, Social Life, 109 \ Arthaidstra^ I. 20, pp. 41-42. S Avi, pp. 


been often elective. From the references in the Vedic 
texts, it appears that kings were sometimes really elected 
by the people. Such a king could be deposed if there 
was a general dissatisfaction with his rule.* In the epic 
period also, we get traces of the elective system in the 
consecration of Rfima as Crown Prince when Dasaratha 
consulted all the subjects as well as the ^arisad of princes. 
In the Mahdbhdrata also we read of the coronation of 
Devapi in obedience to the voice of the people as also of 
Puru after getting the public sanction. The Jdtalias also 
speak of the election of Bodhisattva by people. But 
generally speaking the elective system passed out of vogue 
in the post-Vedic period and gradually kingship became 
hereditary, eldest son of the last ruler succeeding him on 
the throne. Views of the people as also of the ministers 
were taken into account in making the choice. Succession 
was, however, always limited to males. Till the time of 
Mahapadmananda, the king belonged to the Ksatriya caste 
as a rule. At the time of our poet as also of the 
Arthasdstra the office of a king was hereditary.” No 
reference is found in our plays to the non-monarchical 
states or republics referred to by Panini or the Buddhists. 

The king had a daily round of heavy duties as laid 
down in the Arthasdstra^ He got up at, about 3 A. M. 
and went to bed at about 9 p. M. Both the day and 
night were each divided into eight equal parts called 
ndlikds and various duties were assigned to the king 
during each ndlikd.* Thus, during the first ndliltd of the 
day ( i. e., roughly 6 A. M.-7-30 A. M. ) the king should 
attend to defences and accounts ; during the second, to 
affairs of citizens and villagers ; during the third, he should 
bathe, dine and study ; during the next two ndlikds he 

1 Banerjea, Pub. Adm, pp. 64-65 ; Majumdar, Corp. Life, pp. 97-98 ; 
Venkatesvara, Indian Cult., II, p. 8 ; also Rgveda, X. 124. 8 ; Atharvaveda, III, 3, 4 ; 
etc. 2 Cf. Sahasramka — ^atanika— Udayana ; Duryodhana — Kunti- 

bhoja ; etc., cf. also Arthasdstra V. 6, pp. 264-357. 3 Arthasdstra 1, 19. pp. 37-38. 

4 A note on ndlikd seems necessary on account of diverse meanings attaclied to 
tbe word. Dr. Woolner (Thirteen Trivandrum Plays, II, p, 70 nl) takes ndliltd fAvi, 
p. 13 ; Abh, p, 28) to be 24 minutes and states that neither four hours (i. e, ten 
ndlilids according to him) after day-break nor four hours after midday seem suitable 
for the king’s bath. Dr. Weller makes it eight hours. Dr. Woolner suggests “per- 
haps after counting upto ten ndlikds one began again Dr. Sarup takes ndlikd to be 
a vessel for bathing. How, the ArthaSdstra makes one ndlikd equal to an hour and 
a half, and prescribes a second bath for the king during the tenth ndlikd (i. e. roughly 
7-30r“9 p. m.). In Bhasa’s time it appears that the second bath was taken after the 
tenth ndlikd. The word ndlikd occurs on page 13 of the ArthaSdstra where the above 
meaning does not suit the context. 
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. should receive revenue, see various superintendents, issue 
writs, consult his council of ministers and receive secret 
information from his spies ; the next part was for his 
favourite entertainments ; during the seventh part of the 
day, he should inspect elephants, horses, cavalry and 
infantry ; and the last part ( 4-30 P. M. — 6 P. M. ) should 
be utilized in planning military operations in consultation 
with his commander-in-chief. Night also exacted a fair 
. share of work from the king. After his evening prayers, 
during the first ndlikd of night, espionage was again to be 
attended to ; bath, supper and study again formed part of 
the next ndlikd. The third part should be spent in the 
harem, and the next two in sleep. Then he was to 
contemplate on the sciences and the procedure to be 
' followed during the next day. Administrative measures 
were considered and spies sent out in the next part 
( 3 A. M. — 4-30 A. M. ), and benedictions from priests and 
teachers were received during the last part of the night, 
as also visits from his physician, cook and astrologer. 
Then the day was begun by the king going to his court 
after circumambulating a cow with its calf and a bull. 
The time-table was not to be adhered to the very letter 
but was liable to modification according to circumstances. 
Now, in our plays, we find references to night-baths, which 
become thoroughly inexplicable and appear ridiculous 
unless read in conjunction with the Arthaidstra} Again, 
references are found to the king consulting his priests and 
astrologers as also his ministers, envoys and spies. The 
king’s position was not an easy one in those days. His 
. life was constantly threatened and the palaces were always 
hot-beds of plots and counterplots, and anything was 
thought possible to happen within their four walls.” 

The king was generally conscious of his heavy 
responsibilities.” He was merely the bearer of the burden 
of the doings of his subjects.* The kingdom was, as it 
were, held by the king in trust for his people. The duties 
of the king as well as secrets of successful kingship are 

1 Am, pp, 13, 32 ; Ahh, p. 28. One scholar accused Bhasa of breaking the 
unity of time by referring to a bath at night (Sahitya Samgraha, I. p. 108), 
Normally bath was taken during the day and apparently this lapse militated against 
the unity of time. But on the strength of the information supplied b y the 
Artha^dstra we see how close a student our author was of^ the science of politics and 
Ms minute attention to the unity of. time. 2 Prat, pp. 15, 17. — 

oiiHi 3 Of. ADi,p.i 3 .— 4 cf. Prtrf, vn. 11.— 
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beautifully put in a nutshell in a verse by Bhasa. All the 
actions of the king were to be based on Dharma ; he was 
defender of the faith ; he was himself to weigh the ability 
of his ministers. He was to conceail his favour and 
frown, was to act softly or harshly as dictated by 
circumstances ; he was to learn about the doings of his 
subjects and foreigners as also of the circle of the kings 
from his spies ; he was to protect his own self by efforts, 
yet again he was not to spare himself in war,’ 
Preservation of peace and security in the realm were the 
prime concerns of the king. State affairs, therefore, were 
not to be neglected even for a moment.’ 

Performance of sacrifices and the good will of the 
Brahmanas were things to rejoice in. Sacrifice was 
considered the magnum opus, as it were, of the king. 
Renown based on sacrifices never perished and kings were 
remembered through the sacrifices they performed." The 
king’s portion was usually a sixth of the produce.' Kings 
were to amass big fortunes but they were enjoined to 
spend all their belongings in good works and leave only 
the bow as patrimony to their sons.' Yajna, satya, ddna 
and pardkrama seem to be the virtues a king was enjoined 
to possess." Sovereignty was held to be won by sheer 
valour and strength of arms, not by begging. Heroism, 
however, required to be tempered by time and space.’ 

In contrast to the modern science of warfare current 
in the west, kings who were commanders-in-chief of their 
forces generally participated personally in wars. War 
was as a pleasure to them. Enemy was taken to be a 
guest who wanted war, and in the true Indian fashion the 
guest was royally treated," Wounds received in war were 
looked upon as ornaments." War was not to be avoided 
through fear, as in any event, heroes were to gain. If 
they succeeded they enjoyed the earth and the spoils of 
war ; if dead, they enjoyed heaven.’" Flight from war was 
always condemned. 

1 Avi, I. 12. Of. Arthaiastra, I. 3, p. 12.— ( «I 

s5if5r5rK^ I ) ; !• 10. pp. 16-18 ; I. 4. p. 9 ( f| 

I ) ; 1. 11-14, pp. 18-26; XII, 3-S, pp. 386-394 ; etc. 2 Prat, p. 92.— 
snn 3 i- 25 . 4 Avi, p. 62 . i 

s Pafic, I. 24. 6 Gf,Avi, 1, 2; VI. 19. 7 st- 24; p. 18. 
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It was thought advisable for kings to do things after 
consulting their ministers/ M antr as al a was the 
consultation chamber and different personages occupied 
different seats according to their ranks/ Whenever 
occasion arose, the opinion of the whole assembly was taken ; 
but at times, kings like Duryodhana overrode the decision 
of the assembly and had their own way. The very fact 
that despots like Duryodhana had to call such assemblies 
to confer on important matters of state amply signifies the 
high regard for the Artha§dstra. Duryodhana concurred 
with the verdict of the assembly in the choice of the 
commander-in-chief, but in his treatment of Vasudeva 
Krsna who came as the messenger of the Pandavas, he 
followed his personal whim.“ 

It seems that respectable citizens generally came to 
sympathize with the king, condole with him or to 
congratulate him on the happening of important and 
rhomentous events.^ There does not seem to be a large 
retinue with the kings of Bhasa. The usual female door- 
keeper, the chamberlain, an attendant and the jester — 
companion formed the maximum retinue of .the king. 
Twice we come across female torch-bearers.' There is 
absolutely no mention of the female bodyguards or Greek 
women that characterized the retinue of a king in the 
Arthasdstra ‘3 lS as in Kalidasa.® Important matters 
of state could be reported to the king though he be in 
company of the queen. On such occasions the queen 
generally rose to go.’ 

Influence of the Arthaidstra even on the personal 
lives of kings would be evident from the number of 
political marriages contracted during the period. The 
marriage of Padraavatl with Vatsaraja forms part of the 
Svapnavdsavadatta. All the principal ruling families of 
the period were related to each other by matrimonial 
alliances. King Bimbisara had married Kosala and 
Vaisali princesses, and Ajatasatru had married a Kosala 
princess. Udayana’s mother was from Videha and he 

1 Of. Ahh, p. 7» 2 Dv, p, 6 ; cf. Ndtyaiastra XIII. 208-209, 3 Cf. Dt?, 

p. 3— uf — I : p. 6 — sr: |— 

TO: I; P-8— ^ ^ 1 ; P- 1^— ; p. 22— 

i 4 Avi, p. 13. 5 Ahh, III, 2 ; BaZ, II, 2, 6 Cf. Winternitz, ProhlemSf 

p. 121 ; Bay Ohaudhury, PoL Hist Anc. Ind^ 2nd Ed. p, 172 ; Arthasdstra, I, 21. p. 
42,— 7 Pratijnd, p, 30, 
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married princesses from Avanti and Magadha. Prasenajit 
married a &ikya princess. 

About the dress of king's, there is not much to rely 
on. Like the commoners the king also wore two garments, 
but they were coloured and made of silk. He was 
armoured and had chowries and the royal umbrella over 
his head. Probably he wore a crown on his head. He 
put on ornaments in his hand.* 

The coronation ceremony originally demanded the co- 
operation of all classes in the state by their representatives, 
and did not confer kingship in perpetuity. Plereditary 
kingship was incompatible with the sanction implied in 
the coronation oath.^ Elaborate were the preparations 
that were made at the coronation of a new king in which 
citizens also took part. The state umbrella, the emblem 
of sovereignty, and the chowrie were kept ready as also 
the military drum and the throne. Golden jars filled with 
consecrated waters, flowers and darhhas were also placed 
there to be poured on the head of the crown-prince. All the 
ministers, both spiritual and temporal, graced the occasion 
by their presence and a throng of citizens also assembled 
to witness the ceremony. The ceremony was performed 
by the spiritual head of the royal family who occupied the 
altar. The state chariot was used for the triumphant 
procession and state , entry. The beating of the drum 
announced the beginning of the ceremony. The king 
placed the crown-prince on his lap and in the presence of 
all the subjects, ministers and the family priest, offered, 
him the kingdom. Younger brothers of the crown-prince 
held the golden jar full of consecrated waters and the king 
himself took the royal umbrella. Then after the pompous 
religious functions a dramatic entertainment in 
the palace-theatre marked the close of the coronation 
ceremony.® The crown-prince was probably dressed 
differently for the coronation.^ Almost the same 
preparations with slight modifications are made for the 
coronation of princes in India even today. The advent of 
a new king was always looked upon with great anxiety and 
suspicion by the subjects.' 

r t Dv, st, 3, 10; Pratijna, IL 3 ; . Ahh^ II. 9. 2 CL Venkatesvara, Ind, 

Cult II, p. 13. S Praty pp. 6-8, 16-20. 4 Prat, p, I7. \ ~ 

S Prat, I. lias been mentioned aa one of the 

advantages of tbe non-completion of Ms coronation by Bama. , 


Instances were not rare of kings disappearing from 
their palaces due to voluntary exile or forcible ejectment, 
and no one gained admission to the palace. King 
Kuntibhoja, when told of the closing of the palace gates 
against entrants in the Sauvira country, states that the 
possible causes for such a state of affairs were that either 
the king was lustful, or was diseased, or was imprisoned 
by his ministers, or was testing in disguise the fidelity of 
those near him, or was making propitiatory rites on being 
cursed. These more or less correspond with those given 
by Kautilya.^ In the absence of the Sauvira king his 
ministers efficiently carried on the administration refusing 
admission to the palace. 

Kingship in ancient India was not despotism but 
limited monarchy working on constitutional principles 
though there were no legislative bodies of elected 
representatives as at present. The fact that the king was 
to follow the rules of the &dstras { Dharmaidstra and 
NitUdstra) exercised an effective check on the king’s 
autocracy. Other checks on the authority of the king 
were the ministers and the Brahmanas whose advice he 
was bound to follow for his safety. His minister and 
priest were enjoined to warn him by the beating of the 
drum and similar devices if he was found to neglect his 
duties, or was addicted to vices such as drinking, gambling, 
pursuit of women, or was doing any prohibited acts. 
There was also the moral check of old persons experienced 
in different sciences which prevented the king from 
becoming an autocrat.^ 

Ministers occupied a high position in those days. 
Their lot, however, was neither happy nor enviable, 
for if their policy succeeded popular opinion credited 
the king with success ; while in case of failure, though it 
be through the fault of the king, he was exonerated and 
the ministers were held liable to public criticism.” They 
wielded a considerable influence even in the private life of 
the king and were consulted in such personal matters as 
the selection of suitable bride-grooms for the princesses. 
Ministers were selected from persons well read in political 

1 Avif I. 11 ; Arthaddstra, V. 6. 2 Cf. Banerjea, Pub. Adm., pp. 60-61 ; 

Yenkatesvara, Ind, Cult, II, p. 74: ; ArtJwAdstra, 1. 7, p. 

t 5 Xw, I. 5. 
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science and devoted to the king. They took part also in 
war and did not care for their lives while serving 
their master’s cause.* Yaugandharayana says that his 
resultant position as a prisoner in working for the release 
of his master may well serve as an eye-opener to many a 
prospective aspirant for ministership. To the brave and 
those preferring to live in public memory 
Yaugandharayana’s plight would confirm them in their 
ambition for ministership ; while the less capable would 
leave off the ambition.^ Foreign policy also fell under the 
control of the ministers. 

Practical foresight as also the observance of the 
dictum of Kautilya that “ one shall make an alliance with 
a king who is stronger than one’s neighbouring enemy ”, 
prompted the ministers of Udayana Vatsaraja to enter 
into friendly relationship with the Magadha king to ensure 
his help against the rebel Aruni who had invaded the Vatsa 
kingdom.® With that end in view, Yaugandharayana 
brought about the marriage of Vatsaraja with a Magadha 
princess after spreading out the false report of the burning 
of himself and Vasavadatta in a fire at Lavanaka. He gave 
out the true story only after the marriage he had planned 
was effected, and with the help of the Magadha forces, 
his master king Udayana Vatsaraja had utterly routed 
and killed Aruni. The influence of the Arthasastra is in 
evidence in the preliminaries gone into before attacking 
Aruni, such as causing division in the enemy camp, gaining 
confidence and devotion of one’s own subjects, arranging 
for the protection of the rear when advance was to be 
made and placing the army in the country occupied by the 
enemy.* 

In Bhasa, we do not find particulars as to the duties 
and the number of the ministers or their assembly. Only 
the prime minister, the commander-in-chief, the Purohita 
and the royal astrologer are mentioned. Perhaps this 
number was quite sufficient for carrying on administration. 
Different writers on politics prescribe different number of 
ministers constituting the Cabinet. Thus, the Manavas 
prefer their number to be twelve, Barhaspatyas sixteen, 
Ausanas twenty, Sukra ten, and Kautilya, (without 

1 Of. Yaugandharayana In the Pratijna. 2 jPratijUa, IV. 8. 3 

Arthaiastra, VH, 2, p. 4 Svapm, V. 12. 
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specifying any number ) states that they may be taken 
according to the importance of the work, only three or 
four being sufficient according to him/ The Purohita 
was adviser to the king in matters religious and secular, 
and he even went to war, encouraging soldiers and telling 
them stories about the supernatural powers of the king.® 
Ministers were always to be businesslike and looked at 
matters from the utilitarian point of view, disregarding 
private considerations in the discharge of their duties,® 
Ministers were chosen for their efficiency ; but in course 
of time, ministership also became hereditary as may 
be seen from the Kathasaritsdgara or the Gupta 
inscriptions/ 

Foreign relations necessitated the sending of 
ambassadors or messengers to different courts on various 
missions. It was a universally accepted and strictly 
followed rule that ambassadors or envoys were never to be 
killed. Even tyrants and despots held the person of the 
ambassador as sacrosanct. The slayer of an envoy and 
his ministers were, according to the Mahdhhdrata, destined 
to the depths of hell. An envoy was not to be executed 
even if he manifestly exceeded his instructions. He could 
be punished in other ways short of slaying/ Thus, e. g., 
Kesava in the Dutavdkya is ordered to be tied down, 
and Hanuman’s tail in the Abhiseha is ordered to be set 
fire to/ Envoys are said to be the mouthpieces of kings, 
and they are to express verbatim the message of their 
master, even at the cost of their own lives.’ 

The secret service department was efficiently 
managed. Kautilya mentions different kinds of spies 
under various disguises to be selected according to the 
nature of the work. They were employed to get secret 
information about the king’s own subjects as well as from 

1 Arthaia^tra, I. 15, p. 29. 2 Arthasastra, X, 3, pp, 367-368 ; Dikshiter, 

Mindu Adm. InsL, p. 116. § Avi, p. 13.-3?l^ ^ 

4 Of. Venkatesvara, Ind. Cult., II. p. 108 ; Naravahanadatta, tlie son of Udayana 
iiad for his ministers tli8 sons of his father’s ministers. 5 Indian Cult., 11, pp, 
69-70 of. MaMbMrata, XII. 85. 26-^JR5I Sf 1 also 

Cautama, X. 18; Rdmdyana, IV. 62. 2, 16; VI. 26. 21 : MalidbJidrata, XII, 100. 
mt; Manimirti,Y11.9ll9d; etc. ; Abh,]^. ffTT: \; P- ^3. 

\ ® IHj. p. I ; ^3 

\ ^ Ghatotkaca in Dgh ( pp. 66-67 ) and Hanuman 

mAbh (pp. 41-42) ; also I. 16> p, 30. ^ 
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foreign countries/ If ambassadors or envoys were the 
mouthpieces of kings, spies were called the ‘ eyes ’ of kings 
as it was through spies that kings obtained reports on 
inland and foreign affairs. A king is said to he thousand- 
eyed. on account of the large nurnber of his secret agents.’ 
Getting secret information and reporting it were not the 
only functions of spies. Thus, spies under the guise of 
cultivators or merchants were sent to detect crimes in 


connection with royal wealth ; ascetic spies through their 
knowledge of palmistry were to foretell future events 
concerning a variety of affairs, which their assistants were 
to carry into action ; wandering spies of both sexes who 
were of different kinds such as fiery poisoner 

'( rasada) etc., were to espy the movements of the king’s 
officials, spread different rumours, sow seeds of discontent 
and disharmony in the foreign countries, poison or murder 
important personages in the enemies’ camp, win. over the 
malcontents from the other side, cause disputes among 
different enemies, etc. Spies went under various guises 
such as madmen, mendicants, Brahmanas, shopkeepers, 
etc., in the foreign country, and tried to achieve their 
objects by bribing and winning over the servants of the 
enemies or keeping their own persons under the service 
of the enemy .“ Their conferences were held in lonely 
places and Kautilya has mentioned five causes of the 
leakage of the secret conferences, viz., carelessness, 
intoxication, talking in sleep, love, and evil habits, against 
which he warns the consultants to safeguard.'* It was 
through espionage that Pradyota Mahasena of Avanti was 
able to capture Vatsaraja by hiding a number of soldiers 
inside a mechanical elephant. Yaugandharayana, prime 
minister of Vatsaraja, had come to know of the plot of 
Pradyota and was preparing to send a messenger to warn 
his master against the trap, but it was too late, as before 




the messenger could be dispatched Vatsaraja had been 
caught in the trap and carried a prisoner. Undaunted, 
Yaugandharayana made for the capital of Pradyota in 
the guise of a madman and with the help of his associates 
paid Pradyota in the same coin, and proved more than a 

1 Cf . Avi, 1. 12. I 2 Cf . Arthadastra, I. 16, p. 30, 

I; also ^•Bi- I- ; p. 99-^JfS^! | 3 AHhaSastra 1. 

11, 12 ; VI. 6 ; XII. 1 ; etc. Of. tte plans of Yaugandharayana as detailed in tlbe 
PratijM. 4 Arthaiastra, I. 16, p. J 
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match for his rival prime minister by succeeding not only 
in the release of his master but also in his master’s escape 
with his sweetheart, the daughter of Pradyota/ In the 
Avimdraka also, king Duryodhana comes to know of the 
state of affairs in the Sauvira kingdom through his spies 
and makes unsuccessful attempts to find out Avimaraka 
which, however, do not reflect unfavourably on 
Kuntibhoja’s secret service, as Avimaraka was invisible 
through the help of the magic ring given to him by a 
Vidyadhara.’’ 

About the machinery of administration, its numerous 
departments, their superintendents, their duties, the 
judiciary etc., as also about taxation and various heads of 
revenue so elaborately dealt with by Kautilya, no details 
are found in our plays. Land revenue, customs, mines, 
salt and forestry were the chief sources of revenue 
according to Kautilya. The king also resorted to some 
Macchiavellian devices for augmenting his treasury. As 
regards interstate relations also, not much light is thrown 
on the problem.' 


. 1 . Cf , Pratijnd, 2 YI. 10, 14 : pp. 106-106. S Yaugandhasrayana’s 
seeking of an alliance witli tlae powerful Magadha Mng againsfe Arani in pursuance 
of the policy laid down in the Arthaiastra { Yll, 2, p. 267) has already been 
referred to. 



OHAPTEEXVI. 

MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 

The mentions six kinds of army, viz. 

hereditary troops {maula)^ mercenary or hired troops 
( bhrtaha ), corporation of troops {ireni ), troops belonging 
to a friend ( mitrabala ), as also to an enemy {amitrabala ), 
and wild tribes ( atavibala ), each preceding type being 
better than the one subsequently mentioned in the order 
of enumeration. The first three kinds belong to the 
state of the king .and hence are naturally preferable to the 
last three, who come from outside the state. A friend’s 
army is better than an enemy’s and the latter is to be 
preferred to the wild tribes as it is under the control of an 
Aryan commandant.* Each one of these types again 
consisted of four parts, elephants, chariots, cavalry and 
infantry. These were, as it were, the four limbs 
( caiuranga ) of the army. 

The Bgveda refers to the elephant as “ fighting 
and Prof. Visvanatha holds that elephants were used in 
the battlefield, though not so frequently.^ Despite the 
view of Dr. Das that they were not used in wars, we feel 
inclined to believe that the elephant constituted a factor 
of the military organization of the Vedic Aryans.® The 
elephant was the most important part of the army in the 
warfare of ancient India, as it could resist the onrush of a 
number of cavalry and infantry, and could kill a large 
section of the enemy’s camp. At the time when these 
plays were written, as also of the epics and the Arthasdstra, 
the elephant was considered the most valuable asset of 
the army. . ' ■ ■ ■ ^ : 

1 ArfhaSastra, IX. 2, pp. 342-346. 2 Badal Synthesis, p.^44. 3 Rgvedie 

Culture, 
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Foreign invaders feit a sort of terror for the Indian 
army on account of its elephants. Alexander the Great 
alone among the foreigners through his skill tried to 
remove the fear his army entertained for elephants by 
instructing his light infantry to kill the drivers of the 
elephants ; the legs of the helpless elephants were then 
hacked with long axes and their trunks cut off with 
choppers or curved swords.‘ Once overtaken by terror, 
the elephants turned back on their own side and trampled 
their own men under their feet. Thus in their encounter 
with the Greeks, not only did the Indians not receive any 
help from their elephants in checking the enemy, but the 
elephants destroyed not a little the army of their own 
masters which fled in confusion, being scared. Yet the unit 
of elephants held its own and did not lose in importance, 
for it served the army in a number of ways. They were 
used in war to pull the chariots of the enemy. The advent 
of gunpowder, cannon and shells on the battle-field, however, 
dealt a serious blow to elephants in war, who were horrified 
at the sound of guns and wrought havoc among their own 
men. They thus gradually fell into disfavour and their 
place was taken by cannons, shells and powder. 

Besides the four constituent parts named above, the 
army consisted of officers, camp follovvers, spies, ensigns 
and medical attendants. The surgeons had with them 
various instruments, machines, ointments and bandages, 
and they were accompanied by nurses with prepared food 
and beverage, who uttered encouraging words to fighting 
men.“ The institution of nurses was first employed on the 
battle-field in Europe in the Crimean war after the efforts 
of Florence Nightingale, and this unit received international 
recognition. The existence of this institution in ancient 
India testifies not only to the state of civilization in those 
days and to the humane aspect of the battle-field, but also 
to the education of women and their mixing up in the 
public. 

Padtka was the designation of a commandant 
having ten soldiers under him ; senapati had under his 
control ten padikas ; arid the comriaandant of ten smdpatis 


1 Cf, Vaidya, Epic India, p, 220. 2 Artha^dstra, X, 3, J). 369, 
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was called a The whole army department was 

under a senddhyaksa or war minister. 

Elephants, as already stated, constituted the principal 
factor of the army in ancient India. They bore the brunt 
of battle and accounted for a great loss of infantry. The 
elephant is called the armoury, as it were, of kings.® The 
special preparations of elephants for war consisted in 
their armour and the clubs, arrow-bags and machines that 
they carried. These were called the war ornaments of the 
elephant.’ The trunk was the most vulnerable part of the 
elephant and hence it was thoroughly armoured. A rider 
and one or two warriors occupied the seat on the elephant. 
Prof. Venkatesvara, however, states that the war elephant, 
carried three fighting men besides the driver, two of whom 
shot from the sides and one from behind.^ A deep blue 
elephant was reputed to bring sovereignty to its owner king. 
A special officer known as hastyadhyaksa was in charge of 
the department, looking after elephant forests, capturing, 
taming and training of elephants, their rationing, and 
preparing them for war, etc. He also supervised elephant 
doctors, trainers and grooms. Large and spacious stables 
were built for keeping elephants. There were separate 
apartments for female elephants. Various rules are given 
as to the capture and training of elephants as also about 
their rations and daily time-table.’ The elephant, 
especially a rogue one, was to be tamed by soft and 
winning treatment.* The exercise, training, rations, etc., 
of elephants depended on particular seasons. A suitable 
time is mentioned for capturing elephants, and various 
methods of charming and capturing elephants are said to 
have been stated in the Hastisiksd. King Udayana of 
Kausambi was an adept in the art of winning over 
elephants through the melody of his celebrated lute, 
Ghosavati. Pradyota Mahasena used an artificial 
elephant in accordance with the advice of the Arthasdstra 
to deceive and capture this enemy of his, who was too 
fond of elephants.’ Waving of lights {mrdjanavidhi)viz.% 
performed to the elephant during the period of Caturmasya 
and on certain specified occasions. , 

1 Arthag3stra,X.6,p.ZTJ, S Oru, st. 8.— I 3 Arthaiasira, 
n. 32, p. 138. 4 Ind. Cult, tl, p. 91., S Arthaiastra, 11. 31, 32, pp. 135-189. 

6 Ct.Panc, I. 40.— ira ?sr I 7 Gf. PratijnS, Act I. 11.12; 

also Arthaidsira, XIII. 2, jp, 399— ffeefim s[T 5#^^: I 
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The Bgveda (VII. 75. 6) speaks of chariots drawn 
by horses. In the Mauryan period, the superintendent of 
chariots attended to the construction of war chariots as 
well as festal chariots, travelling chariots, chariots for 
gods, and for training, etc. The superintendent was also 
to examine the efficiency of the troops in shooting arrows, 
in hurling clubs and cudgels, in wearing armour, in 
controlling chariots, horses, and so on.* Each charioteer 
had his particular driver well versed in the art of driving 
and turning chariots in various ways according to 
necessity.® Generally, charioteers fought with charioteers 
and their principal weapons were bows and arrows, a large 
number of the latter being kept in the chariot. Sometimes, 
cart-loads of arrows were carried in separate cars by the 
side of the chariots. They also used §akti and cakra. 
Both charioteer and driver were armoured, the former 
wearing leather-gloves for protecting his fingers.* Chariots 
in the M a hdbharata ^ge held ordinarily two wheels and 
were drawn by four horses. Each chariot had a distinct 
banner containing some special mark to proclaim the 
identity of its master from afar. Garlands of flowers hung 
from the flag-posts of the chariots.* 

For cavalry or horsemen, the best breed of horses 
was given. Horses were known as the means of securing 
a kingdom.® Those coming from Kamboja, Sindhu, 
Aratta, and forest countries were known as the best horses. 
The superintendent of horses was to register horses 
according as they were best, medium or ordinary, and to 
train them either for war or riding according to their 
capability. There was a number of movements in whicb 
war horses were trained. There were specially prepared 
horse-stables under the supervision of aivddhyaksa who 
also looked to their rations, ornaments, medical treatment, 
exercise and training.* Horses were also armoured,’ 
Horses were washed, bedaubed with sandal powder and 
garlanded twice a day. Lights were waved 
{mrdjanavidhi) invdkmghles&ing^ on the horses on the 
ninth day of the month of Alvina and at the 
commencement and close of a journey.* 

1 Arthaidstra^ II, 30, 33, pp. 132-135, 139-140. 2 Cf. Virata, Uttaraand 

Abhimaiiyu in the Pane. 3 Cf. Dt?, st. 8; Karna^ p, 72. 4 Cf. tjru^ at. 

9— etc. S Karna, st. 19— i $ Artha^astra, II, 
80, pp. 132-136; Karna, st. 13, 19— I 1 Pafw. ll, 
f— j 8 Artha^astra, II. 30, p. 136 ; Cf. PraUjUdt I. 12. 
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Infantry or footmen were intended for hand-to-hand 

fight. 

The relative usefulness of these different sections 
depended upon the seasons, the site and the nature of the 
operations in which the army was engaged, and particular 
units were to be chosen having regard to all these factors. 

A striking particular about the army was that 
footmen, horses, chariots and elephants had to undergo 
daily training excepting the rainy season and a few days, 
and the king was to watch their drill and parade every 
morning.' Thus, every department of the army was quite 
efficient and ready, and all footmen formed the standing 
army. There was no reserve force in those days. 

Kautilya gives detailed information about encamping.* 
He states that on a site best suited, was to be constructed 
a camp of suitable shape having four gates, six roads and 
nine divisions. Around the site were to be ditches, 
parapets, walls, and watch-towers at suitable points for 
defence. The camp was to contain quarters for the king 
and his harem, priest, prime minister, place for worship, 
different departments of the state, stores, kitchen, armoury 
and arsenal, quarters of hereditary troops and other troops, 
chariots, horse and elephant stables, spies and sentinels, 
and traders and prostitutes. The king’s quarters were 
specially protected by raising four different mounds around 
them. Disputes, drinking, gathering and gambling were 
strictly prohibited. Entry to the camp was restricted to 
passport holders. The march of the army was regulated 
after obtaining full particulars about the supply of water, 
firewood, grain and foodstuffs. Orders were to be 
conveyed to soldiers by secret signals, by different sounds 
of drums and trumpets. Each member of the army was 
carefully scrutinized a number of times in order to find 
out newcomers and deserters. The inspection was 
conducted by asking each head of the sub-division about 
the soldiers under his command. Such inquiry was 
facilitated by the army register specially prepared for each 
war, containing the name of every soldier and some 
descriptive particulars about the identity of each individual. 
Spies from the enemy, using disguises, were detected in 
such an examination of the army.® 

1 Arthasastra^ V. 3, p. 249. 2 Arthaidstra, X. 1, 2, pp. 363-366. 3 CL 

Ahk^ PP* 54-56. ' 
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The king specified the place and the time of battle, 
and addressed the army stating that he was equally a paid 
servant like them. He performed religious rites and gave 
everything to Brahmanas. Before the actual fight, the 
king’s minister and priest encouraged the army by saying 
that soldiers went beyond the goal attained by performers 
of sacrifices or penances ; and no vessel filled with 
consecrated water and covered with darbha grass would 
ever come to him who does not fight in return for the 
subsistence received from his master, and he was destined 
to fall into hell. Astrologers told about the divine powers 
of the king and foretold his victory. Bards described 
heaven as the goal for the brave and hell for the timid.' 

Death on the battle-field without showing one’s back 
to the enemy was very highly thought of.’’ Wives of such 
heroes were advised not to mourn, as their Lords obtained 
heaven and immortal fame.* An unarmed person was 
never to be struck nor also a foe prostrate in battle.* 
Generally, the rules of righteous warfare were followed 
throughout. F oot soldiers fought with foot soldiers and 
charioteers with the charioteers. Those using mace or 
bow and arrows fought with those using the same missiles. 
The laws of war were, as stated by Dr. Banerjea, 
“ humane and honourable The Mahdbhdrata and the 
Dharmasdstras lay down various circumstances under 
which an enemy was not to be killed or even struck with 
weapons. The contending parties usually inflicted no 
harm on non-combatants, and the invading soldiers never 
destroyed the crops nor devastated the enemy’s country. 
With this end in view, battle-fields were selected in remote 
and uninhabited parts of the country. Kautilya, however, 
recommends the destruction of the crops, stores, granaries 
and trade if the people be hostile.® 

During the course of war, spies used to send 
occasional reports from the actual battle-field to the king. 
Thus we are told about the course of events leading to the 
victory of Uttara through the agents of the secret service. 

.1 Of. Arthasdstray X. 3, pp: Ct Pratijndy IV. 3. 2 Gf. t^rw/pp. 

107,108, 109; gf? t . ( p. 107 ) ; 5? fa: I ( P-108); 

I (p. 109). S Pru, | 

4 PanCylI.62 — ; also f/ru, st. 22. 5 Puh, Adm., p. 228. 

“i® Gf. Megasthesies* i^ragmenfc 1 ; ArthaSastra, XIII. 4,. p. 404-— 
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‘Ravana also gets news about war immediately his servant 
goes out to obtain it.* 

After war, the principal duty of the commander-in- 
chief was to reward the brave according to their merits. 
!The names of the warriors and deeds of their valour were 
recorded in the annals of the state." The head of the 
defeated army, however, took it as his main concern to 
enquire as to the safety and whereabouts of the officers 
■under him.' 

The Bgveda mentions bow and arrow, axes, javelins 
and swords as the instruments used in warfare. 
References are also found to mailed warriors wearing 
golden and iron helmets, leather-guards for arms, breast- 
opiates, coats of mail, armours and shields.' Various 
weapons and implements of war are mentioned by our 
poet attesting to the progress of the science of warfare in 
'those days. The bow and arrows were the principal 
weapons of all the four divisions of the army — the infantry, 
cavalry, chariots and elephants. Bow and arrows 
were preferred to discs ( cakras ) or lances, as they could 
be effectively used from a distance and for a number of 
, times ; whereas discs or lances can be used only once and 
not often like boomerangs. Nor again can a large number 
of discs or lances be carried on the person of a warrior, 
whereas an individual can keep and use a number of 
arrows. A charioteer could store a large supply and also 
could change the venue of his attack quickly and thus 
could use the bow and aitows to a greater advantage. On 
the arrows was inscribed the name of the warrior to whose 
quiver they belonged.' 

Many of the weapons mentioned by Bhasa are found 
enumerated in the Arthaiastra^ Kautilya classifies 
weapons and instruments under offensive and defensive, 
and the former are again sub-divided into movable 

1 Pamj, p. 67, II. 24 ; pp. 35-88. 2 p. 70 ; II. 28 ; p. 91 ; cf. 

ArOtaiasira, X. 3, p. seS—gpHmi; 

( 3 Po«e. in. 2, 3, 4. 4 Rgveda, VI. 27, 6 ; VI. 67. 1 and 2 ; VI. 75. 14 ; 

Das, Rgvedic CuUt pp. 219-220, 336 ; Visvanatha, Badal Synthesis p. 43. S FaitUg 
II. 60 ; III. 17, 18 ; Abh, p. 11 — I 6 Bhasa, has mentioned 

sra, gsa, gsa, wi. ?if , 

sntrg, w, w, ’Rfl, fiW, Bura, ^5: ( um, st. 3. a 
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machines {calayantra) and immovable machines 
{sthitay antra). Among the defensive weapons are 
mentioned shields, bucklers and the armour. Bhasa also 
refers to armour and shield at some places.' Nine 
different kinds of immovable machines have been 
mentioned by Kautilya which were capable of showering 
stones or arrows, of kindling or extinguishing fire, of 
obstructing the passage of the enemies, or of killing them 
from different points by their weight. Bhiisa, it appears, 
has not mentioned any of these immovable machines. 
Out of the movable machines, we get references to 
musala^ mtidgara, gadd, trisula, and cakra. Musala was 
a pointed rod like sula made of khadira wood. Mudgara 
was a short, round, heavy wooden staff with a handle. 
Gadd was a long and heavy rod known as a mace. 
Trimla was a trident having pointed ends. Cahra was a 
disc which went revolving after delivery. There were 
machines to shower discs over the enemy. Other 
movable machines include pancdlika ( wooden board 
with long pointed nails), devada^da with nails), 

sukarikd ( leather bag for defence against attack of stones),. 

( big pointed rod with two or three points to 
drive away elephants ), audghdtima ( to pull down towers ), 
spade, etc. All the weapons enumerated by Kautilya are 
mentioned by Bhasa. was a metallic weapon, six 

cubits long with a handle of the shape of a cow’s nipple. 
Prdsa had two handles and was two feet in length; 
trdsika {trdsi in ^hsisa.) was a metallic rod similar to 
^rdsa. Kunta was a wooden rpd five, six or seven feet 
long ; hunta with a heavy top was called hhindivdla. The 
rod known as hdtalia had three or four pointed edges, 
while mla was a pointed rod without any fixed length. 
Tomara was four to five cubits in length and had an 
arrow-like edge. V ardhakarna, as the name signifies, had 
its edges shaped like the ear of a boar. Kanaya was a 
metallic rod with a handle at the middle and triangular 
ends at both sides. Karpana was a missile to be thrown 
by hand. Venn, §ara, haldhdy danddsana and ndrdca 
were different kinds of arrows to be delivered by the bow, 
of which the second and the last are mentioned by Bhasa. 
Nistrimsa only among the different types of swords 
mentioned by Kautilya is found in Bhasa, the others being 
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mandaldgra (having a disc at the top) and asiyasti 
(sharp and long sword); it had a crooked handle. Among 
the razor-like weapons may be mentioned paraiu (a semi- 
circular scymitar ), kuthdra ( axe ), lihanitra (spade ) and 
pattdm (trident shaped paraiu). Bsti, asi, khadga, 
karavdla Sind sanku are the other weapons mentioned by 
Bhasa. The first four are different kinds of swords, 
being a double-edged weapon. &anliu appears to be a 
cone-like lance for piercing the body. 

Armours were made of iron or of the skins, hoofs 
and horns of the bison, the elephant, the porpoise or the 
cow. There were different kinds of armour for the 
protection of head ( Hrastrdna ), neck ( kanthatrdna ) , 
trunk ( hurpdsa ), fingers {ndgodarikd), portion upto knee- 
joints {kancuka), etc. Bhasa has mtntion&d kavaca, 
varma, carma etc. 

The simile comparing war to a sacrifice is really 
interesting and beautiful.' The battle rite is lit with the 
fire of hostility, and in it the trunks of elephants serve as 
sacrificial posts, the litter of arrows appears, as it were, the 
sacrificial grass, the pile of slaughtered elephants stands 
for wmodstack, the banners of chariots look like celestial 
cars, the roar of lions is as if the sacred chant of mantras, 
and the warriors dropping down dead are the victims at 
the sacrifice. 


1 SfM, st. 6. I am indebted to Dr. Sukthanliar for drawing mj attention 
to Makabharata, V. 141. 29 ff, where there occurs a fully worked out simile 
elaborately comparing war to a sacrifice in great detail. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE AND ART. 

As has been rightly observed by Dr. Acharya 
architecture should not merely include public and religious’ 
buildings or even civic and domestic architecture, but 
interior decorations, furniture, etc., as well. Thus 
architecture concerns itself not only with temples, arches’ 
forts, palaces, edifices, etc., but also with doors, windows 
balconies, floors, roofs, pillars, porches, as well as with 
bedsteads, couches, tables, chairs, baskets, cages, nests 
mills, lamps and lamp-posts.' In fact, some of the texts 
on architecture, including the great Mdnasdra, refer in 
detail to all these particulars in architecture. We have 
dealt with some of the aspects of architecture in earlier 
chapters concerning “ Court Life ” and “ Urban and 
Rural Life,” though not under suitable paragraphs. That 
information will be supplemented here with additional 
details. 

In the age of the Bgveda, we come across stone- 
forts, walled cities, stone-houses and brick-edifices. The 
excavations at Mohenjo-Daro have set at rest the 
controversy between Fergusson and Rajendralal Mitra as 
regards the indigenous origin of the Indian (Hindu) 
architecture, and have once for all justified Dr. Mitra’s 
conclusion. In the Indus culture, we come across such 
peculiarly Indian ideas and motifs as the open courtyard 
in a house, elaborate drainage system, separate well and a 
separate bath-room (ablution room) for every house 
signifying the sanctity of water or water worship, use of 
rectangular baked brick, burnt brick and mud mortar, 

1 MB, Sept., 1934, pp. 281-284 ; Ang. 1936, pp. 186-137. ~ . 
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absence of true arch, and round column. It appears there 
were storeyed buildings with flat roofs and a number of 
rooms on each floor at Mohenjo-Daro, which was divided 
into a number of blocks by wide and long roads cutting 
each other almost perpendicularly. 

In the epics also we read of dwelling houses, temples 
and palaces. In Ayodhya, in addition to resplendent 
temples, there were most elegant assembly halls, gardens 
and alms-houses, with well arranged extensive buildings 
everywhere. The steeples of houses shone like the crests 
of mountains and held hundreds of pavilions. The rooms 
were exquisitely gilt and decorated, and seemed as 
charming as pictures. The floors were laid evenly. The 
Mahdbhdrata also speaks of guest houses built in 
connection with the RajasQya. They were lofty, most 
charming in appearance and provided with excellent 
furniture. They had well built high walls of white colour 
on all sides and the windows were decorated with jewellery 
and had golden lattices. The stairs were easy of ascent. 
The houses were white as the swan, bright as the moon 
and looked most picturesque even from a distance of four 
miles. Doors were of uniform height with a variety of 
quality and inlaid with numerous metal ornaments. There 
were also charming lakes and ornamental plants by the 
side of the guest houses. The epics, again, describe cities 
with special palaces having a number of courts for the 
king, the princes, the chief priests and civil and military 
officials. There were also various assembly halls, courts 
of justice and the booths of small traders with goldsmith’s 
shops and the work-places of other artisans.' 

Coming next to the Buddhist age, we find that the 
Buddhist scriptures contain some religious discourses 
dealing with domestic architecture. Dwelling houses are 
stated to be of five kinds, and an ordinary residence is 
said to contain “ a sleeping room, a stable, a tower, a one- 
peaked building, a shop, a boutique, a storeyed house, an 
attic, a cave, a cell, a store-room, a refectory, a fire-room, 
a kitchen, a privy, a place to walk in, a house to walk in, 
a well, a well-house, a weapons-room, a lotus pond, a 
pavilion, and a bathing place for hot sitting baths”.** A 


1 MB, Sepfc. 1934r, p, 282 ; Bamaya^, I, 6e 10“15« 2 AcMrya, MB, Sept. 

1934, p. 281. 
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number of articles of furniture is referred to in the 
Buddhist Canonical texts. Benches to accommodate 
three persons, bed-stead {pallanha), couches (asandi), 
rectangular chairs (asandako), Sola., state chair 
{bhaddapltham), cane- bottomed chair {koccham) are 
mentioned, as also carpets, rugs, pillows, bolsters, curtains, 
mosquito curtains, handkerchiefs, etc. Sufficient reference 
has already been made to the laying out of a city and a 
lialace m the Arthaidstra. 

To recapitulate the particular's furnished by our 
author with regard to architecture in brief, we may state 
that there were parks both outside and in the hearts of 
the cities. A courtyard, a tank, a garden and a well were 
the invariable concomitants of a private dwelling house. 
Cool summer-houses, luxuriously decorated rooms, well 
guarded harem, pleasure garden and artificial mountains, 
lakes, etc. were associated with palaces. In the business 
quarters of the city there were rows of palatial buildings 
on both sides of the roads. It appears that the residential 
quarters were housed caste or sectwise. No particulars 
are supplied with regard to the aspect and orientation of 
public and private buildings and no reference is made to 
any article of furniture. 

An important reference to a building of a semi- 
religious character, viz., the Pratimdgrha (Statue-house), 
however, occurs in the Pratimd.^ The statue-house was a 
magnificent structure, taller than even palaces, a 
monument of architectural skill.® It was situated not in 
the heart of the city, but outside, in the suburban area 
amidst the trees.® To all outward appearances it 
resembled a temple, the only point of difference being that 
the statue-house exhibited no external symbols of weapons 
or flags of the deities ; and it was looked on as a shrine.® 
The statue-house was under the control of a care-taker 
and was open to the public. There was no restriction 
on entrants, nor was there any door-keeper to prevent 
entrants.® 

Special preparations were made in the statue-house 
on important occasions such as the visit of the queen- 

1 pp. 69, 66 (III. 13). 2 Prat, III. 13 — U I 3 

Prat, p. 59— I * PP- 69, 66— qr 

151^ I (p- 69); i (ni. is). 5 iii. 13 . 
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mothers. Not only was the inner dome of the statue-house 
cleared of its dovecotes, but the walls were whitewashed, the 
doors were decorated with wreaths and garlands, the paths 
were spread with white sand, and flowers were scattered 
everywhere. The walls, further, were anointed with sandal 
paste by fingers and fried rice also was to be s e e n 
scattered.' These preparations have much in common 
with what we see in temples even to this day especially on 
festive occasions. 

These statue-houses bear ample testimony to ^the 
advanced Stage of architecture in those days. A Siva 
temple with a fire-shrine is mentioned in the PraUjnd.^ 

Sculpture seems to have attained a very high degree 
of perfection in the period. The excavations in the Indus 
valley have shown the antiquity and nature of the statuary 
of that period and have once for all exploded the myth 
of Hellenic indebtedness in this connection. The J dtakas 
also testify to perfect statues of elephants and maidens, 
thus showing a developed stage of the art of the lapidary. 
Stone works, sculpture of birds and beasts in natural 
colours with inlaid gems were so exquisitely made that they 
were often mistaken as live creatures by ordinary visitors. 
The gild of stone workers or stone cutters in the Buddhist 
period not only prepared stones to be used for building 
purposes, but made various artistic articles of stones such 
as jugs, boxes, cups, etc. J 

In the period represented by our plays, statues of 
dead kings used to be carved of stone or granite. They 
were pieces of exquisite workmanship, and were hot mere 
symbols, but bore human expressions and had remarkable 
similarities with the original subject.! It appears that 
statues were erected of all dead kings. Each statue 
brought out or emphasized through some symbol the 
peculiar characteristic of the king whose statue it was. 
Thus, in the Pratimd, the statue of Dillpa had something 
to suggest that he was the embodiment of dharma ; that 
of Raghu suggested embodiment of charity, and that of 
Aja suggested embodiment of Iove.‘ Similarly, in many 
old capitals where statues of old kings are kept, the statues 

1 pp. 54, 59. 2 Fratijnd, 39, 47 — (p- 39): 

(p. 47). 3 JVai, p. 59— 31$ fsqWI# tWUHH 1 4 

Pratimdt pp* 62-63. 


are represented on horseback, if the kings met with their 
death in battles and in other positions if they died natural 
deaths/ The custom of erecting stone images of dead 
kings is an ancient one, but it is not yet known from any 
ancient extant work. These statues were worshipped with 
fried rice and flowers.® Offerings of food are still made to 
the stone images in Bikaner where all royal personages 
down from Bika have their statues.® 

These statues were not exposed to weather as are 
the busts and statues of many modern celebrities, but were 
kept in especially built statue-houses, about which we have 
written earlier. In contrast with the temples which 
generally contained only one image the statue-houses 
contained a number of images. As these statues were of 
the Ksatriyas, the Brahmanas were naturally not to make 
any obeisance to them. But other visitors also paid their 
homage to the dead without prostrating themselves before 
the statues and without chanting any mantras. In the 
case of sacred images, one had to bow down and chant 
mantras of that particular deity. The statues and statue- 
houses seem to be unknown in the Kekaya country ( a 
province of the Asuras ) in the days of our poet. They 
were, of course, well known in Ayodhya.^ 

Dr. Jayaswal placed Bhasa in the second Century 
B. C. on the similarity between the Pratimas referred to in 
the Pratimd and the Saisunaga statues which the learned 
Doctor relegated to the fifth Century B. C.® But the 
discovery of the statuary in the Indus valley has proved 
the existence of the art of sculpture in India milleniums 
before that epoch, and hence Bhasa, cannot be said not to 
have lived in the pre-Mauryan age on the score of the 
alleged absence of any human stone image of the earlier 
period. The custom of throwing sand in the enclosures 
of sacred places has been mentioned by Apastamba alone, 
and Apastamba belongs to the fifth century B. C.° This 
fact also indicates the antiquity of Bhasa. Prof. Pisharoti 
suspects some connection between the institution of statue- 
houses and the ancestor worship which is current amongst 

1 Of. Haraprasad Sastri, OC, V. pp. 97-98. 2 'Brat, p. 69 — 

I 3 Haraprasad Sastri, OC, V. pp. 97-98. 4 Cf. K. Bama 

Pisharoti, QmS, XII, pp. 386, 395. 5 JBOBS, V, pp. 89, 95 ; cf. also, V. Smith, 

JBOBSj V, pp* 512-513, S Haraprasad '&stri, 00, V. p. 98. 
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the Nairs in Malabar.* He does not, however, elucidate 
the point regarding the nature of the exact relationship 
between the two and the historical development of the 
institution. Possibly, the ancestor worship of the Nairs 
may be an off-shoot of the worship of the statues. We 
have already refuted the view that the statue-houses have 
been copied from Kerala. 

Another specimen of fine workmanship in statuary 
is supplied by the artificial elephant manufactured by king 
Pradyota Mahasena of Avanti to capture U day an a 
Vatsaraja, It was prepared exactly as in the description 
of a deep blue elephant given in the HastUiksd ; and the 
possession of such an elephant was reputed to bring 
sovereignty to its owner king.“ We are not definitely told 
about the material of which the elephant was carved. 

Painting. There are many references to painting 
in our works and there are significant similes describing 
pictures on a canvass.® Pictures were drawn on walls as 
well as on panels or boards. The walls of the fire-shrine 
are stated to have got fast-coloured paintings on them.' A 
painter surrounded by many cups is referred to in the 
Cdrudaita.^ 

The details about the picture depicting the denuding 
of Draupadi in the Dutavdkya shows that the painter 
looked to many particulars and minor details.® Not only 
was close attention paid to the dress of all the persons 
portrayed, but their expression was carefully worked out 
on the canvass. The portraits of Udayana and 
Vasavadatta are said to be quite life-like and to show a 
remarkable resemblance to the original.’ Courtesans had 
a special room in their mansions with all the paraphernalia 
required for painting. Cultured courtesans like 
Vasantasena were well versed in portraiture also, and 
Vasantasena’s representation of Carudatta as he was 
passing by the road below her balcony is said to have been 
faithfully carried out.® At the time of Vatsyayana, every 

1 QJMS, XII, p* 396. 2 JPratijnd, pp., 9, lO-ll — 

^ I I s Cf. tjru, st. 

3. 4 Pratijnci, p. 40. 5 CSr, p. 10— | 6 Dv, pp. 

3-12-^31^ arsi I 3Ttr sift i isnTOTfefedsa i 

7 Svapnn, pp.' 134-136— gf # I ^ I (p. 135). 8 Car, p. 88— 
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cultured man had a drawing board ( citraphalaka ) and a 
f vessel ( samudgaka ) of colours.’ 

Music. The musical instruments used b y t h e 
i Indians Avere generally of four types — tata ( stringed 

I instruments ), dnaddha ( percussion ), susira ( w i n d 

i instruments) and (cymbal). The and the 

! Brdhmanas refer to various instruments of all these types. 

The playing of musical instruments was prescribed at 
sacrifices in the same way as was the singing of the Sama 
I Hymns. Vind (lute) was the most popular of 

I instruments, and it was considered as a ratna (jewel) 

obtained without churning the ocean, while the well-known 
fourteen jewels were extracted from the ocean by churning 
it.* The lute contained seven strings and much resembled 
the modern Sitar. It was resorted to most by musicians 
and was appreciated by the general public. Many ladies 
in high class families also were experts in playing on lute 
and in singing, and their consorts enjoyed nights in 
listening to the enchanting tunes of music.* Among wind 
I instruments were used flutes made of reed ( varhia ).' 

I' Vocal music also was much popular, and kings' felt no 

j compunction in engaging tutors for giving lessons to the 

princesses in music. Not only courtesans : but ladies of 
respectable families also learnt the art of dancing. An 
accomplished courtesan was an expert in all branches of 
music. , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ , 

The art of weaving seems to hav6 reached a 
developed phase in the period in that the garments made 
from barks of trees were so finely produced as not to be 
easily distinguishable from the ordinary cotton garments.* 
i Florists, perfumers, garland-makers, jewellers and. 

' goldsmiths are the other artisans and craftsmen mentioned 

by Bhasa. 




1 GhaUadar, Social ii/e, p. 188. , 2 Co?-, p. 64— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE 
AND SCIENCES. 

The poet was a follower of orthodox Hinduism and 
all the principal characters owe allegiance to that faith. 
Naturally, therefore, Hinduism should be given first 
place in our study of religion. 

Oblation and prayer constituted Vedic worship. 
The sacred fire was lighted in the house of every 
householder and he chanted the beautiful and simple 
hymns now incorporated in the Bgveda. The deities in 
the Vedic age were chiefly manifestations of nature. Out 
of a number of gods to whom prayers are offered in the 
Vedas, the principal gods are said to be thirty-three. 
Indra, Surya, Varuna, Asvina were the important deities. 
Vaisnavism and Saivism which were developed in later 
epochs are found in their embryonic stage in the Vedic 
age. Visnu and Rudra (forerunner of Siva) are ^but 
minor gods in the Vedas. It cannot be said that Siva 
worship has been incorporated later on by the Aryans in 
their religious books, and that it is copied from the 
aboriginal non-Aryans. There is, of course, no reference 
to linga worship in the Bgveda, and it appears to have 
been current among some sections of the Mohenjo-Daro 
people. Phallic worship as pch found its place in some 
Hindu sects at a later date. Siva and Sakti ( or mother ) 
worship is found prevalent among the ancient people of 
the Indus valley. 

The Brdhmaiias emphasized the sacrificial aspect 
and the Upanisads probed into philosophical speculations. 
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Vishu and Siva rose into prominence after the period of 
the Vedas. The first germs of the tendency of placing either 
of the gods at the head of everything and of proclaiming 
everything as proceeding from either of them are to be 
seen in the Upanisads^ Thus the Kathopanimd proclaims 
the superiority of Visnu, and the ^vetdtoatara, oi 

Siva. Yet we do not meet with any disputes among the 
devotees of both the gods which are found later on when the 
worshippers of these gods formed themselves into different 
systems as Vaisnavas and Saivas. Barring the professed 
sectarian writings, there has always been an attempt on 
the part of the writers of the epics, the Pardnas^ etc., to 
show the unity of these two gods and to prove their 
equality by depicting Visnu as praising Siva and the latter 
as praising Visnu. In the Mahdbhdrata, we find mention 
also of Skanda, Dattatreya, Durga, etc. Different 
accounts are given as to the birth of Skanda. Skanda 
was not included in the Vedic pantheon. It appears that 
devotion to Skanda was practised on a greater scale in the 
Mahdbhdrata age than during the ^subsequent periods. 
lf*a‘tahjali refers to the worship of Siva, Skanda, and 
Visakha in the Mauryan age.* The Mahdbhdrata and 
the Purdnas give various accounts of the birth of Skanda 
who is also known as K a r t i k e y a, S a d a n a n a, 
Saravanabava, SenSnl, Krauncadarana, etc., most of the 
epithets , having reference to the circumstance of his 
birth. Siva cast his seed into Agni who was sent by Indra. 
Being unable to bear it, Agni cast it into the Ganges, from 
where it was transferred to the six Krttikas when they 
came to bathe in the Ganges. Each of the Krttikas 
conceived and brought forth a son, all the six sons being 
mysteriously-combined afterwards into one extraordinary 
form with six heads and twelve hands and eyes (hence 
Kartikeya, Sadanana, Sanmukha, Sanmatura, etc.). 
Another account relates that the Ganges cast the seed of 
Siva into a thicket of reeds ( ) whence the boy 
was called Saravanabhava or Sarajanman. Yet another 
account makes him the son of Agni through his consort 
Svaha who had assumed the forms of six Rsipatnis ( hence 
Svaheya). Kartikeya is the Mars or the god of War of 
the Indian mythology and was the commander-in-chief of 
the army of gods in their war with Tarakasura ( hence 

1 (Benares Edition), V. 3, 2, p. 73. 
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Senan!, Tarakajit ). He is called Skan da because he was 
born of scattered seed or because he scattered the demons. 
He is said to have pierced the mountain K r aunca. 
Though some Pttrdnas refer to his wife, Kartikeya is 
universally believed to have led a celibate life, whence 
he is known as Brahmacarl, and women are forbidden to 
pay a homage to him. He is represented as riding a 
peacock.' 

Durga, the goddess, was known in the epic period in 
different forms. She was worshipped as Sakti. She is 
also identified with Yogamaya, the daughter of YasodS 
who flew into the air as Kamsa deished her against a stone. 

In the Buddhist age, there appears to be a tendency 
to deprecate Brahmanic gods. Worshippers of the Sun, 
the Moon, Agni, Brahma, Vasudeva, Baladeva, t h e 
Elephant, the Horse, the Cow, and the Dog are spoken in 
words of contempt in the same breath.® However, Vedic 
gods and Hindu religion held their own even in Buddhist 
India. The Arthaidstra speaks of the temples of 
Lak§ml ( Aparajita), Visnu (^Apratihata), S k a n d a 
( Jaya!nta), Indra( Vaijayanta), Siva, Kubera ( Vaisravana) 
and Durga ( Madira ).“ 

In our plays, we find that the following deities, were 
worshipped; Visnu (and his many forms), Siva, 
Kartyayani, Slcanda, BalarSma, YaksinI, etc. It would, of 
course, be wrong to generalize from the partiality our poet 
shows to Visnu that Vaisnavism was more common. The 
poet evidently was a worshipper of Visnu. The idea of 
ten incarnations of Visnu is pretty old in Indian mythology 
and our poet has mentioned Varaha, Vamana, Nrsimha, 
Rama and Krsna as manifestations of Visnu.* A late 
date was. sought to be ascribed to our plays on the ground 
that divinity was attached to Krsna and Rama at a late 
period. We find that Vasudeva was worshipped at the 
time of Panini and Buddha, and even Megasthenes refers 
to the worship of Krsna.' Inscriptional evidence in favour 
of temples dedicated to Vasudeva Krsna in the centuries 

1 Gliifcrav, Bhdratavarslya Prdcina Caritrakosa; Apfce’s Sanskrit-EngUsh 
Dictionary, 2 Cf. Joshi, Aravmdaj 1921, p. 351; JndnaJcosa^ IV, p. 113. g 
Arthaidstra^ II. 4, pp. 55-66. 4 Cf. Benedictory stanzas in the Avi, Bal and Mti 

refer to Vamana, Avi referring to Varaha in addition ; the benedictory stanza in the 
Karna refers to Nrsimha, and the Bdmdyana and the Mahabhdrata plays refer to 
Eama and Krsna. ’ S Of . Panini, IV, 3. 98 ; Niddesa ; Hacdonell, SSL, p. 411. 
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before Christ is indisputable.* No incontrovertible proofs 
are found regarding Raima’s inclusion as the incarnation 
of Visnu at so early a period; but on general grounds, we 
may safely say that by the pre-Mauryan epoch, Rama vvas 
also looked upon as a form of Vi.snu. We are inclined to 
hold that at the period of our poet, when Buddliism was 
in its infancy, and vigorous propaganda in its favour was 
in full swing, there were people who denied divinity to 
Krsna and lightly treated him as a mere cowherd.* The 
weapons of Krsna were also regarded as divine and capable 
of achieving any object. As already observed, Bhasa was 
the first to invest these weapons with human form and 
bring them on the stage. They are advised to proceed to 
Gokula in the guise of cowherds.® There was no 
unhealthy rivalry between Vaisnavism and Saivism and no 
attempts were made to, impress the superiority of either of 
them over the other. Siva was worshipped and so was his 
divine consort, Kartyayanl. KartyayanI is said to be the 
divine child of Yasoda which was dashed against stone 
by Kamsa, but instead of being dead, the child burst into 
two. The divine weapons of Kartyayanl are shown as 
appearing ori the stage to praise her. They include 
Kundodara, Sahkukarna, Nila and Manojava, and they 
also are advised to go disguised as cowherds to Gokula 
along with the disguised Kartyayanl.* 

Skanda is said to have proceeded from the grove of 
arrows or reeds.' His feats of killing Kraunca and 
Mandara are referred to a number of time s.® I n 
connection with the praise of Balarama, it may be 
mentioned that there were temples dedicated to Balarama 
in the epic age.* Balarama plays an important part in 
the Pancaratra system ( about which we shall speak later 
on ), and our poet appears to be a follower of the system. 
There were temples of Yaksinis and maidens used to 
worship them. KalastamI is mentioned as a special day 
for worshipping the Yaksinl.* We do not think that 
Yaksinis were evil spirits, at least in the period we are 
dealing with.® In Asoka’s time, they appear to have lost 

1 Bhandarkar, El, XXII, pp. 198-205. 2 Bv, pp. 7, 26 — ^ 

I (p. 7) , ^ I (p. 26). 3 Cf. Bal, p. 17. 4 Of. Bdl, p. 33. 

S Fratijm, II. 2. S Cf. Bdl, II. 23 ; III. 9; Ahh, 1. 24 ; YI. 7 ; Fmt, Y. 22 ; 
«fcc. 7 Cf. Yaidya, JJpasamhdra, p. 521. 8 Cf. FrcUijiid, 

^1% { S Jayaswal, JASBt IX* p. 262 : Ghatak. JDL, XII, p. 30. 
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respectable followers and to have degenerated into genii. 
Curiously enough, we find belief in the half male ^and half 
female godhead — the Ardhanarlsvara form of Siva.' It 
may not be supposed that this form connotes a later phase 
.of Hindu society as we find it prevalent among the 
Mohenjo-Driro people. , ^ 

Turning to another aspect of Hinduism, wz. idob 
worship, we find that there is absolutely no mention of 
idols in the Bgveda, nor is there any reference to temples 
or public places of worship where people were to 
congregate, though the ancient Vedic Aryans worshipped 
thirty three gods. In the opinion of Mr. Kunte, the 
Aryans showed a leaning towards idolatory in the third 
period of the Vedic polity, viz., that of the Vdjasaneyl 
and Taittiriya Samhitds.^ The Indus civilization clearly 
shows the existence of iconic and aniconic worship.* Idob 
worship, however, did not form part of the daily duties of 
the Vedic Aryans. The Grhya Slitras which regulate the 
.:life of the householders are silent as to the particulars of 
the' worship of the idols of gods. By the period of the 
Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata, we find that there were 
erected public temples dedicated to Visnu, Siva, Skanda; 
etc.‘ Yet the Grhya Sutras do not prescribe idol-worship 
in dio dzi\y nityakannasm\he epic age. The existence 
• of temples and images at the time of the epics gives a 
direct lie to the view that the advent of Buddhism brought 
in its wake idol- worship. , Panini’s silence as to idol- 
worship is rather difficult to explain. The Buddhists did 
'not sanction idolatory during the first and second periods 
of their history. One is struck with wonder by t h e 
.comparatively small number of temples in. such a big city 
'as Vaisall in the Buddhist period. The temples were then 
known by the names of their owners. Indra and Varuna 
among the Vedic gods were worshipped, and Visnu was 
but an unimportant deity, being mentioned in the 
MahdaantayasuUa among minor gods. No reference is 
dound to Siva, Ganapati, Dattatreya and Devi ; and Rama 
and .Krsna were held as mere historical personages.' 
Patanjali clearly refers to the images of Siva, Skanda and 

1 J.m, li. 12 — I , 2 Vicissitvdes of Aryan Cimlimtwn, 
pp. 391-S92* . 3 Marskail, MoJwnjo-DiCLro and Indus Civilization. 4 Bwmdyana^ 
6. 4, 11; 26, 4; 71. 41 ;v Vaidya.,, .3 CL Jpsjaji, 

Aravv\tdat .p. 351.; Da^aratha , a‘^ Gkata Jdtaicas^ Li i . 
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Visakha existing in the Mauryan age and we have a! ready 
indicated the existence of idolatory in the later Vedic age: 
The Arthasdstra speaks of the images of gods in a number 
of places testifying to the prevalence of the custom of 
idol-worship. It is worth noting that the death sentence 
was prescribed by Kautilya to one who stole the idols of 
gods.* ^ : 

In the period represented by our plays, we find that 
idol-worship was in a developed stage. Regular temples 
.dedicated to various deities were built in the hearts of the 
cities. It appears that temples contained large enclosures 
and there were tanks in the premises. There were also 
some smaller buildings in the main temple, such as fircr 
shrine, etc. The walls had on them paintings of different 
tscenes.” In a prominent place in a temple so as to be 
jeasily visible from outside even from a distance w'erp 
•placed symbols or weapons of the particular deity that was 
enshrined.* Thus there was a bull or trident to denote a 
:Siva temple, an eagle or a monkey to denote a Visnu 
itemple and so on. There were daily festivities in some 
;temples, while in .others the full-moon day was observed 
,as a festive occasion.* Special preparations on such days 
were similar to those we have noted in .connection with 
.the statue-houses. Though a temple ordinarily contained 
one image, it was not rare to come across more than one 
idol in a temple/ Thus, Bharata took the statue-house as 
.a temple containing four images. In the Siya temple at 
.UjjayinI, there were also the images of Skanda and 
Kartyayanl.® According to Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri, the 
%exxa Bahmadrl { Brahmacdri) in the Pratijnd ( p. 7T) 
refers to Ganadhipa ; and this has been taken to signify 
the prevalence of the worship pf Ganapafi at the time of 
.Bhasa. Ganesa-worship, no doubt, goes bapk to ancient 
himes but there is no particula.r authority ' fpr ‘ equating 
.Brahmacarl with Ganadhipa in contrayention of ordinary 
usage. The term Brahmacarl is generally taken to coveir 
only Skanda and Siva ; and in the context in the PratijnS^ 
(in the absence of any special allusion to Ganapati, ,it 

i t ArthaSastra, pp. >142, 144, 391, -393, 398, etc. IV. 10, p. 22^— 

i 2 CJ- Pratijm, m, pp. 

39,40,47. 3 P»-of,p.59— » 4 ProJ, p. 59— 

1%^ 531 1^3:, >313^^ ' ' S Prat, p. 59— 

t B' PratiJM, p, 39-^qi^'aj% aid , T Getrj". Ctaifeia,. p. lO. "'- 
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seems that Skanda is referred to. We have already 
■written about the prevalence of Skanda worship in ancient 
India. 

Reference has already been made at different places 
to the importance attached to the institution of sacrifice 
and its popularity in the period. 

^rdddha, or offering funeral oblations to the dead 
ancestors was then, as it is even now, an important duty 
of the Hindus. Every one, rich or poor, tried to execute 
it to the best of his ability and means. Rama’s anxiety 
to celebrate the death anniversary of his father in a 
suitable fashion in order that it may not pain his dead 
father signifies the importance of the function even to an 
ordinary person.’ Though, whatever was given in true 
faith constituted a &rdddha, every one strove to ensure 
pleasure and happiness to the manes, if there was some 
means of knowing about it through the Dharmasdstras* 
Offering of bali to the Mdtrkas, Bhutas and other beings 
and placing lamps on the street-points also constituted an 
important daily duty of a householder in the epic age; 
and Carudatta, though reduced to poverty, is seen to 
observe the injunction according to his means.* 

Buddhism. The flourishing condition of sacrifices 
against which Buddha led his campaign would suggest 
that Buddhism had not yet gained ground. Not to speak 
of the royalty, it does not appear to have found favour 
even with the commoners. The Buddhist mendicants 
were lightly spoken of as conjurers and the offering of 
peace from a Buddhist was taken as a disgrace. The 
Buddhist laymen were also ridiculed as uninattopdsahas 
(mad worshippers).* The reference in the Carudatta 
{ Act III. p. 74— l)which is 
generally interpreted as a reflection on the low morality 
of the Buddhist Bhiksus, seems to be due to a wrong 
meaning attached to the word in the 

sentence. The passage has been translated: “A 
Buddhist monk that has made an assignation with a girl 
servant”, relying on the conjectural emendation 
proposed by Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri. Dr. Johnston, 


1 VraU pp. 96-97. 2 JPmt, pp, 99-100. 3 Car, pp. 26-97. 4 Pratijnd^ 

pp.43,U, 45, 46— 3i 4 I Wm I (P- ^3) ! (PP- 44, 
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however, finds in the passage a reference to the practice, 
fcnown as jdgarikd and translates: “ Like a Buddhist 
monk who has been emancipated from worldly knowledge 
by following the path to Arhatship, namely by practising 
jdgarikd ”, Though Dr. Johnston would not accept the 
common authorship of the Trivandrum plays, nor the 
authorship of Bhasa in tlie case of the Cdrudatta, nor also 
the antiquity we assign to Bhasa, he regards the Cdrudattd 
as early, because the above-mentioned passage “ indicates 
a time when Hinaydna was still flourishing and familiarity 
with its practices could be ’ presumed in a non-Buddhist 
audience”.* This passage taken in conjunction with the 
other references to Buddhism in our plays shows that on 
the whole the plays correctly depict the period of the 
beginning of Buddhism in India, 

Jainism. Jainism, the other religious system, also 
was not favourably viewed. The Jainas were taken as 
non-Vaidikas,^ — non-believers in the Vedas. The 
Digambara sect only appears to have been known to our 
poet. The other sect was promulgated at the time of 
Candragupta Maurya.“ 

Both these religious systems were looked upon as 
heretical. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Kautilya classifies the followers of both these systems with 
the Sudras, and interdining with them or even inviting them 
for dinner on religious festivities was prohibited under 
penalty of fine. The caityas or vihdras were ordered to 
be built outside the cities in the Arthaidstra^ 

Philosophy. The Pahcaratra system of philosophy 
which was an offshoot of the Bhagavadgitd philosophy 
and the fore-runner of Bhagavatism, seems to have been 
the creed of the author of the plays. The tenets of the. 
system are explained in the Santiparvan of the 
Mahdhhdrata* Vasudeva Krsna is tajken as ait 


1 14, 1938, pp. 116-U7. is changed to ) 

and the latter is taken to signify Paricdrika, a girl servant. But as stated by Dr. 
Johnston, in Pali means the task an aspirant has to perform to become an 

arhat ; ritta in Pali means ‘emancipated’ and sanheta is either a characteristic trait 
or wordly usage. Thus Dr. Johnston arrives at the meaning stated above. 1 Avi^ 
pp. 15, 72. I Arthcadstra, JII. 20, p. 199— 

1 also 11. 4, p. 56--tngiig'5TORSI5lf I * 0£. Vaidya, 

Up WwMrn, pp. 62-64 ; 618-629; Jndnahosa (Marathi), YoL lY, pp. 113-118* 
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incarnation of Visnu, and the devotion of Kfsna is thej 
basic principle of the Pahcaratra system. Vasudeva is^ 
supposed to be beyond the twentyfour principle s, 
permanent, unborn, everlasting. He is all-pervading and 
the inner soul of ail. He is the prime creator. 
Sahkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha are but h i s 
different forms. At the time of the deluge the earth 
dissolves in water, the latter in fire, the fire in wind, the 
wind in ether, and the ether in the unmanifest Prakrti, 
which in its turn dissolves in the Purusa, which is none 
else but Vasudeva. Thus he alone remains after the 
deluge. In the next creation, human bodies are born of 
five elements and Vasudeva enters them in the invisible 
atomic form. This jlva form is known as Sankarsana. 
Mind, which is born of this Sankarsana ( jlva ) is known 
by the name Pradyumna. The Ahamkara or egoism that 
comes through mind is termed Aniruddhav The idea of 
ten incarnations of Visnu as stated in the Mahabhdrata 
appears to have been started before Buddhism rose into 
prominence, as it does not include Buddha as an 
incarnation.* Hamsa is said to be the first incarnation 
but no information is supplied about the same. The 
Pancaratra system fully obeys the authority of the Vedas 
and the Vedic sacrifices, but does not favour slaughter 
of anima,ls even in sacrifices. It is also known as the 
Satvatadharma as it was current among the Vrsnis. 
Devotion of Visnu, practice of acceptance of the 

infallibility of the Fedfls and Aranyakas and the principle 
of non-killing are the main characteristics of the 
Pancaratra system. It has a long history of its own being 
in vogue at least since the time of Panini. 

In our plays we find references to some of the 
incarnations of Visnu. Balarama, who is a great 
personality in the Pancaratra system, is praised in a 
benedictory stanza in one of our plays. One of the plays, 
again, goes under the name Pawcamfm. Glorification of 
Vasudeva Krsna is to be met with at maiiy places in these 
plays. •:! • 

1 Ct. MahSbharata, XII. 389. 103-104 ; 

ie: TOTSf n 
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The theory of rebirth seems to have been accepted.^ 
The Upanisadic ideas about the five senses and sense 
organs etc. were well known to the general public so as to 
be ordinarily intelligible when used in a dramatic piece.® 

Languages and Literature. Sanskrit, as already 
observed, was the spoken langtiage of the literate, cultured 
class, and Prakrit was that of women and low people. 
The distinction of the use of different languages by different 
characters as enunciated in the was not based 

on an arbitrary whim, but on the actual state of affairs in 
ancient India, In the period of our poet, both the 
languages were in actual use and not confined to mere 
books as ‘ Literary Languages’, 

In addition to the various ancient treatises on 
different sciences mentioned in the Pratimd 'Nh.xch learned 
Brahmanas in those days used to be proficient in, a work 
on Hastisiksa seems to have been well known.“ In the 
absence of any information about this HastUiksd besides 
its mere name, it is impossible to identify it with any 
known work. About the Ndtyaidstra referred to in the 
Avimdraka we have already indicated that this may have 
been an ancient treatise on the Ndtyaidstra laid under 
contribution by Bharata, or an earlier version of Bharata 
himself, or possibly a work on dramaturgy by Bhasa 
himself That the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana 
were quite known and studied in the period would follow 
from the number of plays based on the epics. It cannot, 
however, be definitely ascertained which particular version 
or recension of the Mahdbhdrata our poet had studied, as 
it is quite possible that the changes from the epic 
introduced by the poet may have been his own innovations 
rather than based on different texts of the epic. There is 
not much of a difference between the Rdmdyana text of 
our poet and our present text; many of the variations 
observed in the Pratimd from the Rdmdyana are 
obviously of the poet’s own creation for dramatic effect. 
It seems that the poet knew the Bhagavadgitd as he has 
merely copied the Bhagavadgitd, II. 37 in the Karnabhdra, 
Stanza 12, and Abhiseka, p. 38 n 4. Again, the stanza 

1 Vru, St. 50 — siT^qf % 1 ; also Avi. II. 1— 

I 2 B. Pailc, 1. 10. 5 Prat, p. 99 ; also Pratijng, 

p. 9, 4 Sea Supra, pp. 129-132. 
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etc. which occurs in the Gitadhyana, which has 
been subsequently added by its composer, has been taken 
with slight differences from Bhasa {firuhhanga, stanza 1). 
It may also be noted that the first foot of a stanza from 
the Bdlacarita ( II. 24) used in connection with a weapon 
of Kartyayani, occurs in the famous Rdmaralisastotra in 
praise of Hanumat. We do not find the mention of any 
other literary work in our plays. 

Astronomy and Astrology. The first elementary 
knowledge of the astronomical science is to be met with in 
tho Bgveda itself. The year was divided into twelve lunar 
months and a thirteenth or intercalary month was added 
to adjust the lunar with the solar year. Some naksatras 
are named in the and the position of the moon 

with regard to the naksatras is alluded to. The lunar 
zodiac was finally settled in the epic period.' Some tithis 
and naksatras only are mentioned by our poet ; there is 
no reference to the names of the days of the week, which 
appear to have been known to Indians in the epic period. 
The rdsis entered the Indian astrology after Hellenic 
intercourse and hence naturally they are not mentioned 
in our plays as also in the Arthasdstra. The moon was 
known to be the cause of the tides.’' If the reading 
proposed by Prof. Bhide be accepted, it would seem that 
there was an observatory at UjjayinI and the time of sun 
rise was known by observations and calculations.® 

It appears that there was some belief in astrology in 
the period. The astrologers of those days based their 
forecasts and proclaimed auspicious and inauspicious 
moments on their knowledge of the naksatras. Rohini 
was thought auspicious for the entry of a prince into the 
city while krttikd was not suited for the purpose.^ 
Marriages were also celebrated on auspicious naksatras.^ 
In the Jdtakas., however, we find that the science of 
astrology was ridiculed and no stars or horoscopes were 
consulted before settling marriages. No marriage 
engagement could be broken in the Buddhist age simply 


1 Datfea, Early Hindu Cimlization, pp. 173-174. 2 Ahh, YI. 2 — 

I 3 P- 81, Bride’s Edition. Svapna, p. 102—- 
Sarup tejects this reading (Yiswa^ notes, p. 134) and Dhruva proposes 
to -drop the whole sentence (Svapnani Sundarii p, 67). 4 Prat^ p. 58. 5 Of. 

Svapna, p. 49 ; Avi, pp, 90-91, < • - . 
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on account of unfavourable stars. The Jdtakas call 
fortune-telling and interpretation of dreams as false trades 
( mithydjiva). Kautilya also passes depreciatory remarks 
about the tendency to consult the stars too much ; for, 
according to him wealth passes away from such a person.' 

Medicines. A number of herbs was known, some 
particulars about which will be told in the next chapter. 
Cdngerihd was reputed to bring coolness to the head. 
Other cooling and healing balms were also prepared from 
Bakula, Sarja, Sarala^ Nipa, Kadamba., etc., and their 
local application was reputed to give instantaneous relief.® 
The psychological aspect of diseases was not lost sight of 
and the sick room was well decorated to divert the 
attention of the patient." 


1 Artha^dstraj IX* 4. p. I 

U 2 Avi, pp. 80-81. 5 Sna^pm, 4. 



OHAPTEK XIX. 

SOCIAL LIFE. 

In this chapter we shall deal with those aspects of 
the social life of the period which could not adequately 
be included among the earlier chapters or whose 
importance demanded a separate treatment under different 
headings. 

FOOD AND DRESS. 

Both vegetable and animal food was taken by the 
Indians in the Vedic age. Barley and wheat were the 
principal products of land and the principal articles of 
food. There is no mention of rice in the Bgveda, which 
appears to have entered the diet of the Indians at a later 
period. Various sweet cakes such as a4>upa, pttroddsa, 
karamhha, etc. which were prepared in ghee are referred 
to. Animal food was largely used and frequent allusions 
are found to the cooking of cows, buffaloes and bulls. A 
slaughter-house where cows were killed is mentioned as 
also the sacrifice of horses, bulls and rams. The allusions 
to the horse-sacrifice, however, are rare, from which it 
appears that the custom of eating horse flesh fell into 
disuse. The rarity of the Asvamedha sacrifice in later 
times, it being reserved for sovereigns, also speaks of the 
general disfavour against killing horses and eating their 
flesh. The only intoxicating drink in the Vedic age was 
the fermented juice of Soma.* Milk with its various 
preparations has ever been a most favourite food in India 
since the ancient times, and it must also have been an 
important factor in the dietary of the Mohenjo-Daro 

1 Datfca, Early Hindu GiviU^atian^ pp, 41-43 ; Majumdar; Outline, pp. 49-50. 
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people, besides wheat, barley, vegetables and other fruits 
including the date. Animal food comprised beef, mutton, 
pork, poultry and the flesh of the gharial, turtle, tortoise, 
and dried and fresh fish.^ 

In the Brahmanic and the Upanisadic period, 
various kinds of grains are mentioned in addition to the 
meat of animals. The Brlmddranyaha U p a n i s a d 
enumerates ten kinds of seeds. Grains were ground and 
sprinkled with honey, curds and clarified butter, and made 
into different kinds of cakes. Rice, barley, beans and 
sesamums, ghee, butter, curds and sugar-cane were the 
principal vegetable food-stuff's. Animal food was also 
taken. The flesh of cow and bull made favourite dishes. 
References are found to the fattening and killing of an ox 
or cow when a king or an honoured guest was received. 
Sura or a brandy made from corn and barley was 
generally drunk.® 

It was by the epic period that restrictions were 
placed on meat-eating and wine-drinking, especially by the 
Brahmanas. The killing of animals on occasions of sacrifice 
was not taken as slaughter, and all, including the 
Brahmanas, partook of the flesh as it was talcen to be sacred. 
The cow and the bull were, however, raised to divinity in 
the epic period principally through Sri Krsnaand the killing 
of a cow was regarded as a great sin and the eating of their 
flesh was forbidden to all the Hindus. Fish of some 
kinds, frogs and birds etc. were prohibited f o r t h e 
Brahmanas. Gradually as it became known that meat 
tended to hinder progress in penance and was harmful 
for high thinking, the general tendency came to be against 
flesh-eating and is well represented in the famous verse: 
5T sf Tttr sr =5r i 

Jff TTflWI U 

The only exception was in the case of sacrifices. 
The Ksatriyas of the epic period were noted for their 
addiction to liquor. But the Brahmanas were strictly 
prohibited from drinking, and later on, it was regarded as 
one of the five principal sins. 

In the Jdtakas there does not appear to beany 
restriction with regard to food and drink. We read of 

t Marsrball, Mohenjo-Daj'O and the Indm Oivilwaiion, p. 27^ 'Sewell, 
M.onenjo~Daro and Indus CiviUzaii(my ^^, &iQ .2 Batfca, Op cit, p. 166-. . 



Brahraana meat-eaters and of Brahmanas enjoying 
spirituous drinks. Brahmanas used to kill a goat at a 
feast for the dead or to feed the wedding guest with a 
fattened pig. Inspite of the campaign of Buddhism 
against sacrifices, large numbers of sheep, goats, poultry, 
swine and other living creatures were massacred at 
Benares for sacrificial rites. Fish, meat, strong drink, 
rice and milk were oflered to the Nagas. Many also are 
the allusions to drinking festivals and some tipplers.* 

Slaughter-houses were under government control in 
the period of the Arthaidstra and none was allowed to 
kill animals or sell meat outside. Slaughter of milch 
cows, calves and bulls was prohibited. Though n o t 
expressly stated, we think there were at 1 e a s t some 
restrictions regarding flesh-eating among the Brahmanas 
if it cannot be definitely asserted that flesh was prohibited. 
The observations of Megasthenes that wine was drunk 
but rarely and that rice beer was generally drunk seem to 
be correct. The Abkari department was under state 
control, and the sale and purchase of wine was looked into 
by the superintendent of drinking houses. No one was 
allowed to sell drinks without permit and outside the 
licensed houses.’ 

In our plays, we find that articles from the 
vegetarian menu are generally mentioned. A piece of 
mutton saturated with salt and ghee is referred to as being 
placed in a drinking bowl ; the reference evidently is to 
the drunken Gatrasevaka who is not a Brahmana and 
thus it appears that flesh-eating was not current in those 
days especially among the Brahmanas.’ The similes of 
the gluttonous jesters as well as their enumeration of the 
various articles of diet do not cover the non-vegetarian 
field. Sugar-balls {modakamallaka), ghee (ghidam), 
molasses {gulam ), clarified butter or buttermilk ( dahim ), 
rice ( tanduld ) and rice-cake fried in ghee ( neuhbhdmana, 
according to Dr. Raja) are the different food-stuffs 
mentioned.* Condiments of various kinds were used to 
flavour dishes. At the time of Vatsyayana, the city-bred 
gentlemen had two meals a day and their articles of diet 
consisted of rice, wheat, barley, pulses, variety of 

1 Jataka, Nos. 47, 81, 227, 469, 460, 497, 612. 637, 643. 545, 546, etc. 2 
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vegetables, milk and its preparations, ghee, meat, sweets, 
salt and oil. Desisting from flesh-eating was considered 
an act of merit. They also enjoyed various kinds of 
drinks such z.s sura, madhu, maireya z.n6. dsava} In 
Bhasa, we find reference to the sale of liquor in a public 
tavern.” Though the servant there is not really drunk 
but feigns to be under the influence of liquor, it may safely 
be inferred from contemporary accounts that the public 
drinking houses were under the superintendence and 
control of government officials. 

As regards dress, Indians used to wear two pieces of 
cloth for a long time since the Vedic age. The dress of 
the ancient Indus people consisted of a shawl-like upper 
garment worn over the left shoulder and under the right 
arm, recalling the upavita mode discovered during the 
later Vedic age. The lower garment was possibly a kilt. 
There is nothing to distinguish between the male and 
female attire and it appears that the garments were of 
wool or cotton. The lower garment in the epic age was 
passed round the waist and covered the lower limbs ; the 
uttariya ( upper garment ) was loosely worn round the 
shoulders. The upper part of the body was not always 
wholly covered by the garment; mostly it was uncovered. 
The pupils kept their right arm free for movements and 
tied the knot of the upper garment over their left shoulders. 
The general populace had cotton garments, while those of 
the royalty and the rich were of silk and muslin. The 
•upper garments of the fashionable city-bred gentlemen 
were generally scented.* It appears that the Brahmanas 
and the Ksatriyas dressed themselves differently in 
Ayodhya, while there was no such distinction in the 
Kekaya country.' Occasionally a turban was worn round 
the head by important personages and kings. Ornaments 
of gold and jewellery were worn on their wrists, necks, etc. 
both by the males and females. Shoes were generally 
worn in the epic age and they were made of wood or 
jleather. Clothes made of grass were usually worn by 
anchorites both male and female. Valkalas were bark- 
garments prepared from the barks of trees. 


1 Chakladar, Social Li/e, pp. 159-160. 2 FratijUdj Act IV. Prave^aka, 

5 Venketesvara, AP, 1934, p. 8S» 4 Car, p, 36. S Frat ; III. 3 ; also p, 61 ; Of- 
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FESTIVITIES, SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

Primitive man was a gregarious animal and the 
tendency continued till a comparatively late period in the 
Vedic age. The Vedic Indian used to amuse himself in 
chariot-racing and hunting. There were also festive 
assemblies in which there was much of music and dance. 
At the occasion of sacrifices and such other great 
assemblies, many diversions were found in which all took 
part. The amusements, festivities and sports of the 
Hindus are characteristically woundup with some religious 
ceremony or episode, and there is possibly nothing in the 
life of the Hindus which is not connected with religion, 
ritual or moral duty in some way or the other. Some 
festivities occur in the form of thanks-givings, or to greet 
the arrival of seasons, etc. Till a very late period when 
the Smrti writers curtailed the freedom of women and 
paved their way with thorns, women used to mix freely in 
all such festivities and gatherings. 

The Kdrtika festival was an occasion of great 
rejoicing in the Buddhist age and the city was swept clean 
and was decorated with banners, garlands and buntings, 
and scents and perfumes were to be found everywhere. 
The city is said to have appeared like some city of the gods. 
The king marched in the city in pompous procession at 
sunset when the full moon had risen in the sky and every 
quarter in the city was blazing with torches. Citizens of 
both sexes in their best dress and ornaments took part in 
the sport connected with the festival which was at times 
characterized by strong drinks.^ 

There are references to a number of sports and 
festivities in our plays. Indramaha and Dhanurmaha 
were, it appears, the festivals of the cowherds. The city 
used to be decorated for the Dhanurmaha and a vast 
stadium was specially prepared for wrestling bouts and 
other feats such as the bending of a special bow etc., 
connected with the festival. The king sent invitations to 
a number of celebrated wrestlers and citizens to attend the 
festival. The king himself attended the main fights and 
observed them from the balcony of his palace. 
Indramaha was a ceremony connected with Indra and the 


1 JSiaka Nos. 147, 150, 276, 628. 
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cowherds used to offer oblations of food to Indra on the 
occasion.* Another special sport in which the herdsmen 
took part was the Hallisaka.^ It was a circular dance 
performed by women under the direction of one man or in 
which the circle consisted of males and females alternately 
arranged. 

Wrestling was a favourite pastime and even princes 
were fond of it.“ There were also tournaments in which 
charming and accomplished maidens were the prize of the 
victorious athlete. They appear to have been popular in 
cities ruled by semi-republican governments like the 
Sakyakula.* Garden parties were held in parks which 
were, as already observed, the feature of cities in ancient 
India, and youths of both sexes participated in them. Young 
princesses also occasionally visited the parks with their 
maids. The Kdmadevdnuyana or Kdmadevamahotsava 
was a festival connected with cupid in which young persons 
mixed freely with maidens and these were the occasions 
of many a love marriage.' Maidens also participated 
in the gosthis or social gatherings in which various 
competitions connected with literature, versification, fine 
arts, singing, painting, etc. were held; boisterous laughter, 
humour, merriment and sports were what one met with in 
these assemblies.® Gosthljanas, as already indicated, 
appear to be different from these gosthis. The 
Kdmasutra mentions also dpdnakas, i. e. drinking parties, 
samdjas, i. e. regular festivals in temples on a fixed day 
every fortnight when the permanent musicians, dancers, 
and artistes employed by the temple gave performances 
of their art in honour of the deity, etc.’ Fights of an 
unarmed individual with an elephant, something of the 
gladiator, are only incidentally referred to ;® possibly the 
royalty occasionally enjoyed such a sight. There was 
also a festival in honour of the sage Agastya which was 
celebrated on mount Malaya in which the Vidyadharas 
took part.® 

CONVEYANCES. 

In the Vedic age, horses, bullocks, camels and 
chariots seem to have been the means of conveyance. No 

1 Bal. pp. 12, 6S, Act V. 2 JSoi, pp. 38-41 ; Pane, pp. 49-50. 3 Of. 

Pratij^Mj II. 13. 4 Ohakladar, Social Life^ p. 187 ; Of. Avi, I. 9 — I 
S Of. CaVf pp. 23, 38, 45. 6 Of. Cbakladar, Social Life, pp. 164-167. 7 Of.. 
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reference is made to the elephant as a means of transport. 
The region under the Aryan fold was in the Punjab and 
they were making towards the Gangetic valley in this 
period. 

In the epic period, elephants, horses, camels, chariots 
and asses were the principal conveyances. Elephants 
were given the prime place, as they were used by the rich 
and the royalty, and only important personages rode the 
elephant. Then came chariots drawn by two or four 
horses. Camels were the third in importance and lastly 
came chariots drawn by one horse which were not highly 
thought of. Asses were used for riding as also for carrying 
chariots.* The Rdmdymia also states that asses and 
mules were largely used in the army.^ Bulls were the 
beasts of burden and they carried carts full of load and 
merchandise. In wars, cars full of arrows which followed 
charioteers were drawn by bulls.'* 

In the Buddhist period, the chariot was the common 
conveyance as it was used not only by kings, the rich, 
and the merchants, but by the commoners also. The 
chariots were of various designs and were polished. 
Carriages humbler than chariots and drawn by horses 
were known a.s y anas, and Ambapali is said to have 
obstructed the yarns of the Licchavis who had come to 
.pay their homage to Buddha by putting the wheels of her 
ydna into those of theirs.'* This also indicates that there 
were roads wide enough to allow the passage of two carts 
side by side. Elephants were used for riding and for 
wars. There are many stories of mad elephants running 
hither and thither through streets,, frightening and 
endangering the life of citizens. Horses from Sind were 
famous, but they were also imported. Horses carried 
chariots, ydnas and the persons who rode them. Oxen 
carried carts known as iakatas. Occasionally cows also 
were used to draw sakatas, but Buddha prohibited their 
employment for that purpose. There were large caravans 
of bullock carts and they used to travel by night and rest 
by day. Men used push-carts { h a 1 1 h a v a 1 1 a k a). 
&ibikd and palanquins were the conveyances for the sick. 
Camels are but rarely mentioned. It does not appear that 

1 Of. Vaidya, Upasamhara, p. 273. 2 Of. ABI, XIX, p. 131. 3 Of. 

Yaidya, Epic India^ p. 149. 4 JosM, Aravinda, 1921, p.360. 
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camels were loaded and used for travelling. Asses were 

beasts of burden and pulled carts. 

Ships were extensively used and were more in vogue 
than even at present. Commerce was carried on through 
the Ganges by means of boats. Merchant ships used to 
go to such distant places as Ceylon, Java, and Babylon. 

The Arthaidstra speaks in detail with reference to 
different kinds of roads and enjoins that roads must 
constantly be *kept in repair.* Trees were planted along 
roads and water supply was kept at different stages in the 
journey. The chariot was the principal vehicle, of which 
there were seven different sizes and six varieties. Devaratha 
was the chariot for idolsj ptisyciTctt]i(^ was the festal chariot 
and pdriydnika was ordinarily used for travelling. There 
were also a number of minor vehicles known as laghuydna 
(small cart), golingo, ( cart drawn by bulls) and sahciici 
( big cart ). These chariots, carts and other vehicles were 
usually drawn by camels, bulls or horses. Sibikd and 
pithikd w'ere varieties of palanquins and they appear to 
have been ordinarily used by females. Navigation was in 
an advanced stage of development and was under the 
control of efficient officers. Water routes consisted of 
various classes such as ordinary river routes, canal routes, 
coastal routes and ocean routes. Ships and boats of 
different shapes were built to answer the requirements of 
inland and oceanic travel. Sea-going ships were called 
sdfhydtltndvah and pTavahunyxs., the latter term being 
used also to denote chariots. Then there were boats for 
pearl fishing, river boats, royal barges, ferry boats, private 
ships, small boats and many other devices for water- 
carriage prepared from bamboos, baskets, leather, etc. 

In our plays, we find mention of elephants, chariots 
drawn by horses and donkeys, bulls and carriages of 
different types as the means of conveyance.^ Donkeys were 
also used as beasts of burden. They gradually lost public 
favour and, as has rightly been observed by Dr. Smith, 
“ are now looked upon with contempt and restricted to 
the humblest services as beasts of burden for potters and 
washermen Their use for drawing chariots in common 

1 For this par<agraph, of. in general, baw’s Studws in Anomit Hindu Polity, 
■pp. 68-87. 2 Of. Car, p. 70 ; PaH, p. 32— I 3 ith 

Edition, p. 141. 
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with the Buddhist and the Mauryan age points to a' 
proximate period for our poet. There were different 
carriages for different occasions. Gentlemen used covered 
cars. Pravahanas were used for the procession of the 
bridegroom as also for high class ladies and prostitutes ; 
they had cushions within them. &ibikds or palanquins 
borne by servants were for the use of princesses royal. 
Vadhuydnas were the carriages used for marriage 
ceremonies and the pmyaratha was requisitioned for 
pompous royal procession on the occasion of Coronation. 
Horses used to be ridden for long journeys.' Bullocks 
also used to draw carts and they were used as beasts of 
burden.^ No mention is made of camels nor of roads, 
their condition, etc. There are also no particulars given 
about maritime trade and navigation. Ships are 
mentioned only in some similes. 

POPULAR BELIEFS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

Belief in magic, amulets, omens, etc., is found among 
the Vedic Indians also, in common with all the ancient 
people of the world. Amulets are to be seen among the 
finds at Mohenjo-Daro also. 

We have already referred to the belief in magic of 
the people of the period of our plays. People believed 
that through the power of magic one could disappear, or 
assume various forms or change one’s countenance, or 
produce water from the mountains, etc. Kautilya has 
mentioned devices enabling persons to cause sleep, 
blindness or delusion to others, to be invisible, to open 
doors, etc." Avimaraka in the Avimdraka and Sajjalaka 
in the Cdrudatta achieved their objects through practising 
the precepts of ancient writers on such sciences.' There 
was belief in the infallibility and certainty of the curses 
pronounced by sages, and even kings tried to bring the 
fulfilment of the curses.' Gurse sometimes was believed 
to assume human form.' Not only curses, but hints and 
advice of revered sages were implicitly obeyed and their 
propriety, wisdom or religiosity was not questioned.’ 
Amulets were prepared to ward ofif danger.' I t w a s 

1 Of. Vatsaraja in Pratijfla Aofe I. 2 Car, pp. 39, 70. 3 ArtJiasdstrap 
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believed that human life could be saved in a great fire 
through divine help/ There was a general faith in 
astrology, and learned ministers such as Yaugandharayana 
based their plans on the predictions made b y roy al 
astrologers. The course of events ordained by fate was 
thought to be unchangeable. It was sure to happen. 
There was belief in the assuming of human forms by the 
various weapons of God Krsna and Goddess Kartyayanl. 
Raksasa, Pisaca and Candala women also appear in human 
forms in the Balacarita. People also believed in the voice 
from heaven and had implicit faith in that pronouncement.* 
God Agni is said to have granted the favour of a son to 
queen Sudarsana of Kasiraja and again to have saved 
that son from burning though he entered the forest- 
conflagration with the intention of committing suicide.* 
Dreams and omens were interpreted by royal astrologers 
and their directions were followed.* The performance of 
idnti and feeding the Brahmanas were believed to ward away 
ill omens and to bring prosperity. The sound of a crow 
sitting on a dry tree facing the sun was taken to bring 
disaster.’ 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 

The Bgveda being a collection of hymns to gods, 
allusions to trade and commerce are naturally rare ; yet 
there are some passages which throw a curious light on 
the manners of the times. Loans and usury were properly 
understood in those days and there are references to the 
lamentable state of indebtedness. Ancestral debts were 
acknowledged and were required to be paid by 
descendants. The fixity and finality of the sale 
transaction is indicated in Bgveda IV. 24. 9. Contracts 
were made at the time of sale and purchase, and the terms 
could not be violated afterwards. There are also distinct 
allusions to sea voyages, and the avaricious Panis had a 
vast maritime trade. Inland trade was carried by 
caravans consisting of bullocks, pack-horses, camels, dogs 
and asses. Traders in ancient India charged exhorbitant 
prices and were highly unpopular. The various 
industries were still in their infancy. Houses were built, 
roads made and boats constructed. Weaving, spinning, 

1 Ot. Avi, IV. 8; p. 60 — ^ 1 S <3£. Avi, 11, 5 ; pp. 
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plaiting and dyeing were practised, and firs, skins and 
woollen fabrics were turned into garments, blankets and 
shawls. Carpentry had made considerable progress as 
would appear from frequent allusions to the construction 
of carts, chariots, boats and ships. The use of iron, gold, 
and other metals was well known and references are found 
to an ironsmith and a goldsmith.* The Mohenjo-Daro 
people had trade relations with Southern and Eastern 
India, Sumer, Ur, Kish, and probably Egypt a 1 s o. 
Spinning of cotton and wool was very common and dyers’ 
vats show that dyeing was also practised. The remarkable 
skill of the lapidary’s art is evinced by the well-made 
stone beads of clear and clouded agate, red translucent 
carnelian, etc. A number of specimens exhibiting the 
industries of the goldsmith, engraver, shellworker, mason, 
weaver, etc. are found, showing that the Indus people 
practised all the arts of the Chalcolithic age. 

Coming to the later Vedic age, it will be seen that, 
being preoccupied with their philosophical speculations, 
the Aryans did not make much progress in trade and 
industry. In the epic period, there were corporations and 
guilds of various trades, and kings used to subsidize many 
industries. : Garments of cotton, silk and wool were 
manufactured and exported. References are found to 
very fine cotton and silk fabrics as also to mixed silken 
and woollen cloths. Dyes were prepared from different 
herbs and the colours were fast. Greek writers refer to 
the liking of the Indians for multicoloured garments. 
Practically all the metals such as gold, silver, zinc, lead, 
iron, etc. were known. Gold used to be gathered from the 
Himalayas. Workshops of goldsmiths, ironsmiths, ivory 
workers, manufacturers of weapons and arms are much 
referred to. Pearls, corals, gold, silver and gems, spices 
and rice were some of the exports. Horticulture was in an 
advanced stage and many public parks and gardens with 
numerous trees, shrubs and flowers are described. Brisk 
inland trade was carried as before on pack-horses and 
pack-bulls, and merchants used to travel in caravans for 
protection from robbers, wild animals etc. There appears 
to have been an extensive seaborne trade to Java and 
other places from the references in the Rdmdyana.^ 

1 Of. Das, l^uedic Culture, pp. 139, 141, 143, 146, 148-149. 2 Cf. ABI, 

XIX,p. 139v 
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Th.Qja.tahas refer to various kinds of trade— foreign 
and inland, oceanic and riverine, export and import,' 
Inland trade was carried on by carts and caravans. Xhe 
caravans consisted of a large number of carts, five hundred 
being the number generally mentioned, which contained 
various valuable articles of merchandise, water and 
foodstuffs. Often, their, way lay through ' deserts an'd 
forest tracks and leaders of gangs of robbers were not 
uncommon who waylaid them. Trade relations existed 
with all parts of India and there were trade routes crossing 
the whole country. Tradesmen residing in B e n a r e's 
travelled to UjjayinI for trade, and merchants from Videha 
carried on trade with Kashmir and Gandhara. On 
account of the mention of ‘ diiahdhas ' ( direction-giving 
crows ) whose flying towards the land showed t h 6 
direction of the coast to the navigators, Dr. Pick thinks 
that the speak of “ navigation along the coast 
and not navigation in the open sea”.’ He does not 
accept the view that there was a regular trade between 
India and Babylon ; but the very fact that “probably 
Indian sailors went to Babylon ” shows that they crossed 
the sea, as t\iQ. Jdtahas do not mention any land route tb 
Bayeru (Babylon). The Samudrcc Banija Jdtaka, th'e 
' Suppdralia J dtaka and many oth&x J dtakas tell us about 
, big ships holding any number of passengers from five 
hundred and sailing on the high seas to some foreign 
islands.® References are also found to the dangers of sea 
travel. We also read of dpana or shops where arrows, 
carriages and other goods for sale were kept on view. In 
the bazaars which were situated in the prominent quarters 
of the city could be had textile fabrics, grain, 
greengroceries, perfumes and flowers, works of gold and 
jewellery, and many other conimodities. Traders made 
huge profits, sometimes recovering double or even treble 
the original price. Prices were not fixed but were to be 
settled by haggling or by competition. There were 
organized guilds of hereditary tradesmen and 
manufacturers ; sixteen different guilds of producers are 
'liientioned. These guilds were important institutions in 
ancient times. They settled internal disputes, by 
arbitration and maintained high standards in production. 

1 Of. Mookerjij Hindu Civilization^ pp. 302r-305. % Bodal OrganUatim, 
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Their business was conducted in assembly and it was 
through the guilds that the king summoned people on 
important occasions. The profession of money-lending 
was followed, but the rate of interest is not mentioned. 

In the Mauryan period, trade and commerce were 
under the control of the Superintendent of Commerce, 
whose duties included control over export and import, 
securing the safety and convenience of the mercantile 
traffic, looking to the different products and their purchase 
and sale at suitable places, etc.* Prices of commodities 
were fixed by the state. Traders paid a certain percentage 
to the state revenue. Foreign merchandise was imported 
at reduced taxes and foreign merchants enjoyed security 
and special privileges. There were various superintendents 
for different industrial departments such as weaving, 
mining, metallurgy, agriculture, salt, abkari, etc.* Some 
of them, such as salt and liquor breweries were 
government monopolies, but the other industrial pursuits 
and manufactories though run by private enterprise were 
supervised and at times subsidized by the state. Interest 
on loans was regulated by the state. Mortgages and 
deposits required witnesses to give them legality. 

Our poet does not furnish us with any information 
regarding internal and foreign trade. Jewellers, 
goldsmiths, ironsmiths, shampooers, garland-makers, and 
florists are mentioned among those carrying on trade of 
some kind or other. Long journeys for purposes of trade 
in foreign countries, group of merchants travelling together 
■with their articles, merchants missing their way through 
fear ( of robbers or wild animals) may be inferred.’ The 
relation between the debtor and the creditor was peculiar 
in that the latter was the absolute master of the debtor and 
could even inflict bodily punishment on him. Taking of 
loans on some security or on mortgage of the moveables was 
known and interest had to be paid on the principle amount 
/ borrowed.* 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

As regards weights and measures, there is possibly 
no reference to weights in these plays. But to give some 

, t AfthaiMra, II. 16, m f Of. AHhaimtm, Adhikaiawa II. $ 
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idea as to weights current at the period, we shall briefly 
describe the same in the light of the information supplied 
hy tht Arthasdstra} Weights were made of iron or of 
stone available in Magadha and Mekala, or of substances 
that would neither contract nor expand under external 
influences. Seeds of mdsa ( Phraseolus radiatus ) or 
gunja (Abrus precatorious ) were the lowest standards 
of weight. Ten mdsa seeds or five gunja seeds equalled 
one suvarna mdsa ; sixteen survana mdsas were equal to 
one suvarna or karsa ; four karsas made one pala. Then 
there was a silver mdsa which weighed eighty-eight white 
mustard seeds ; sixteen silver mdsas or twenty iaibya seeds 
made one dharana. One dharana of a diamond was 
equal to twenty grains of rice. There were ten different 
balances with levers of different standard lengths and 
weights and they had one scale-pan on either side. The 
lever was then marked for different weights beginning 
with one karsa ( i. e. one-fourth j>ala) and ending with 
one hundred or two hundred ‘polos. Cubic measures were 
made by dry and strong wood in such a way that the 
conically heaped up portion of the grains outside the 
mouth of the measure was equal to one-fourth of the 
quantity of grains measured, or the measure contained the 
whole amount of grain. Such measures were droi^ ( two 
hundred seeds of vari (sixteen ), kumhha 

(twenty dronas) Stxidvaha (ten kumbhas). Weights and 
measures were stamped by the superintendent after the due 
fees were paid. 

Atom {par amdnu) was the minimum used in the 
measures of length, eight atoms forming into one particle 
{rathacakraviprut). Beginning with a particle (i. e. 
eight atoms ) there were gradually one liksd, one yuka, 
one yava ( barley ) and one angula, each succeeding 
measure being eight times the previous one. Angula, 
which was | inch, was taken to be equal in length to the 
middlemost joint of the middle finger of a medium sized 
man. Further measures were a dhanurgraha (four 
angulas), dhanurmusU {ox^t angulas), vitasti (twelve 
angulas ), pada or iama or &ala or pariraya ( fourteen 
angulas), aratni{ tv!o vitastis or twenty four angulas), 
hasta for measuring balances, cubic measures and pasture 
lands ( two vitastis plus one dhanurgraha i. e. twenty 

1 Arthasmtra^ II, 19, pp. 103-109. 
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eight angulas ), hasta for measuring timber forests ( fifty 
four angulas), dattia or dhanu or ndlihd {mmty-six 
angulas), dhanu for measuring roads and fort-walls used 
by carpenters ( one hundred and eight angulas ), goruta 
( one thousand ) and yojana {iont gorutas). It 

may be stated that Bhasa has referred to dhanu, krosa 
and yojana as measures of distance. According to a 
commentator on the Arthasdstra, a goruta ( referred to 
above ) meaps a Thus, in the light of the lengths 

given by Kautilya, one krosa will be equal to two 
thousand yards and one yojana to four and a half British 
miles. 

Ndlihd was the period of time required for the 
passing of one of water from a pot through an 

aperture made by a wire of four masas of gold four 
angulas in length.* Ndlikd was generally taken to be the 
standard of the measure of time, though truti, lava ( two 
trutis ), nime^a ( two lavas ), kdsthd ( five niinesas ) and 
kola ( thirty kdsthds ) were the shorter measures, forty 
kalds making one ndlikd. Two nalikas amounted to one 
muhurta and fifteen muhurfas made one day or one night. 
Fifteen days and nights together made one paksa 
(fortnight), two made one mdsa (month), two 

mdsas made one rtu ( season ), three made one ayana 
( solstice ) and two ayanas mnde one samvatsara { varsa or 
year). Ndlikd Was equal to twenty four minutes and we 
have already referred to the daily time-table of the king. 
Our plays mention ndlikd, divasa, rdtri and varsa. 

NUMISMATICS.* 

The cow served as a medium of exchange, and 
payments were made in cows in ancient India in the 
Vedic age and the practice continued for a long time. 
The cow was the higher unit of barter while shells, beads, 
and cowries were the lower units. Gradually gold came 
into vogue as a means of exchange, gold dust being found 
washed away on the banks of the Indus in the Vedic age. 
Dr. Bhandarkar maintains that niska was used as coined 
money in the period of the Bgveda; but there is no 
sufficient evidence in support of the t h e o r y. The 

1 Artha^astra, 11. 20, p. 107— 
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reasonable view appears to be that nuka was only a 
necklace in the Bgveda, and then it was employed as a 
means of exchang'e“lt was at a still later period that it 
gave place to coined money, its value being equal to the 
metallic weight of the material. Gold, silver, copper and 
iron were known to the Vedic Aryans, and w h e r e a s 
thousands of Purdnas or Dharanas or the so-called 
punch-marked coins have been unearthed in other metals, 
the fact that no ancient gold coin such as suvarna, niska 
or pala has been found in India shows that in the period 
of the Bgveda only circular or rectangular ingots of gold 
were used, and gold had not yet emerged as coined money. 
That the coinage in India evolved as an indigenous 
system has been conclusively proved by well-known 
numismatists. Panini and the Jdtakas testify to the 
existence of silver and copper coins in ancient India 
whose existence is proved to go back at least to 1000 B. C. 
They are rectangular or circular flat pieces of alloyed 
silver or copper cut from sheets and clipped to standard 
weights. On the obverse were impressed various symbols 
by punch marks ( which caused them to be called the 
punch-marked coins); in the oldest coins the reverse was 
blank, but later coins contained one, two or three punch- 
marks. Various kinds of devices^ such as human figures, 
arms, animals, birds, and solar, Saiva and planetary signs 
were used on the coins. 

Paucity of silver in ancient India is evident in the 
Mohenjo-Daro finds also, and no definite information is 
available as to the coinage in the period of the Indus culture. 
The Jdtakas mention suvarna, purdna, kdkini and 
kdrsdpana as the coins of the pre-Buddhist and Buddhist 
period. Though kdrsdpana in the Buddhist literature 
represented a copper coin, some Smrti works refer to it 
as a silver coin. Karsa was the term more properly 
applied to the silver coins. The long-cherished view of 
the numismatists that “ the punch-marked coinage was a 
private coinage issued by guilds and silversmiths with the 
permission of the ruling power ” and that the obverse 
marks were struck by private persons and the reverse 
punches signified the royal approval, was first questioned 
by Dr. Spooner, and the researches of Mr. Walsh and 
Mr. Durgaprasad have finally and conclusively proved 
that the punched coins constituted a regular public 
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coinage.^ We have already referred to the coins struck in 
the Mauryan coinage in accordance with the rules laid down 
in the Arthasdstra. The crescent-on-the-hill is the royal 
Mauryan mark which is invariably found on these coins. 
The public coinage in India goes back to the pre-Mauryan 
period, cast coins of Avanti of Dharmapala and of 
Upagoda testifying to the existence of cast coins some 
centuries before the Mauryas.^ 

It would be beyond the scope of our present study to 
refer to the elaborate rules given in the Arthasdstra with 
regard to the superintendent of mint {laksatiddhyaksa), 
examiner of coins {riipadarsaka), the proportion of 
different metals, manufacture of coins, different premia for 
manufacturing, testing and stamping the coins, detection of 
spurious coins and heavy punishments for the counterfeiters, 
etc.® We may mention that suvarna, and perhaps mam, 
were the names of gold coins ; dharana, pana, half pana, 
quarter pana, and one-eighth pana were the silver coins ; 
:m6L mdsa,h. 2 A mdsa, kdkarfi half hahaifi were the 
copper coins.‘ The exact weight of a paria is not given 
by Kautilya, but it possibly corresponded with the present 
rupee. The word nd'ij.aha which is applied to coins in 
classical Sanskrit literature is not found in Kautilya and 
{ as already observed ) in Bh&sa. 

Bhasa does not mention any coin by name but uses 
the generic term suvarna and mdsa, the former of which 
signified gold coins of a particular weight;® mam, as we 
know from the was applicable to coins of 

gold or copper weighing one mdsa. 

SLAVERY. 

Curiously enough, slavery which was prevalent in 
nearly all the other parts of the world in ancient times has 
been conspicuous by its absence since the olden times in 
India. There was, however, a class of persons not 
completely free who were known as the ddsas. Now, 
ddsa is a variant of the word dasyu, and dasyus were the 
non-Aryan enemies of the Aryans with whom the latter 


1 Jayaswal, Presidential Address at the Numismatic Societ)’- of India, 1935, 
pp. 5-9. 2 Jayaswal, op. pp. 17-18- 3 Arthasdstra^ 58, 203 and S12, 84, 
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had to wage many an unpleasant battle. 
originally consisted of these dasyu captives- in war, and 
later on, their progeny also came to be known as dasas. 
The information given by the Manusmrti with regard to 
seven different classes of slaves may be taken as 
representing the true position of the Vedic and post-Vedic 
period, though the Manusmrti evidently belongs to a 
much later period. The different kinds enumerated by 
Manu included “ those who are captured in the field 
during war ( ), those who serve in return for 
maintenance {bhaktaddsa), those that are born in the 
house {grhaja ), those that are bought {krlta), those that 
are received as gifts {ddirima), those that are inherited 
from the indnex X paitrika) and those that are made slaves 
by way of punishment {dandaddsa)"} Dasas are 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata also ; in addition to the 
prisoners of war, those that staked their freedom in the 
game of dice were treated as dasas if they lost the game. 

Coming to the period of the Jdtakas, we find the 
existence of the institution of dasas and ddsts (male and 
female slaves or servants). Slavery was the consequence 
of capture, debt, commutation of death sentence, 
voluntary self-degradation or judicial punishment. Slaves 
could be free by the will of their master or by the payment 
of ransom. They could not be admitted into the religious 
community ( Sfrmgliir ) while continuing as dasas. A 
slave girl could be bought for a hundred pieces and a 
Brahmana begs seven hundred kahdpanas which he 
considers sufficient for buying a female or a male slave. 
Owing to the complete absence of legal status of slaves, 
the nature of their work depended on the individual 
temperament of the master. Some received fair and 
burhane treatment while others were harshly treated. 

■ Their duties varied from crushing and winnowing rice, 
washing the feet of their master, cooking food and making 
arrangements of dishes, serving dinner and standing 
behind with a brush helping the master to dress and 
undress etc., to serving as a store-keeper, treasurer or 
private secretary, according to the social position of the 
master and the intellectual capacity of the slaves 
themselves.® ' 

1 .ilifawM, YII. 415 ; TranslatioBs as given in pp. 306- 

B07. 2 Fick, Soddl Organizaiimi, pp. 308-310. 
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The Arthasdstra mentions six kinds of slaves ; { T 
those voluntarily mortgaging themselves to pay off their 
debts, fines or court decrees or to tide over f a m i 1 y 
troubles; (2) those mortgaged by their kinsmen; (3) 
those enslaved for fines or court decrees ; { 4 ) captives of 
war ; { 5 ) issues of slaves ; and ( 6 ) purchased. 

A voluntarily mortgaged slave if he attempted 
escape, one mortgaged by his kinsmen if guilty of escape 
on two occasions, and either of these slaves if found 
planning escape to foreign countries, were condemned to 
permanent slavery. All the other classes of slaves could 
win their freedom on payment of a reasonable price. 
Heavy fines were prescribed for those who refused to 
emancipate Axeix ddsas on the latters’ olfering the ransom 
money. The offspring of a person selling himself as a 
slave was Arya. After paying the value a slave regained 
his Aryahood. Kautilya forbids the a s s i g n i n g of 
objectionable works to the slaves as also the exacting of 
hard labour from them.' 

It seems rather strange that in face of these 
numerous references to slaves in ancient India, 
Megasthenes should emphatically assert that “ none of the 
Indians employ slaves ” and that “all Indians are free, and 
not one of them is a slave But the statements are not 
irreconcilable with facts, as the so-called slaves in India 
were quite distinct from their name-sakes in the West. 
The master in ancient Rome had power of life and death 
over his slave and a slave was no better than the chattel 
of his owner in Roman Law, the penalty for killing a 
slave being the same as that for killing a four-footed beast. 
The slave in India, however, was a member of the family 
of his master. In spite of Dr. Pick’s statement, we are 
inclined to hold that slaves were treated very kindly, 
thrashing, imprisonment and bad food being found only in 
exceptional instances.’ A slave, further, had the 
protection of the law courts in India and any ill treatment 
of a slave was visited with severe punishment. According 
to the the property of a slave passed not to 

his master but to his own heirs ; the master got it only in 
the absence of any heir to his slave. The statements of 

1 ' Arihasdsira, III. 13, pp. 181-183. 2 Cf. Pub. Adm.^ p, 25. SI Social 

Organimtion, p. 310; Contra, Fiok cp. cit pp. 312-313. 
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Megasthenes quoted above further indicate the 
enforcement of the dictum of Kautilya that “ Never shall 
an Arya be subjected to slavery Should, however, any 
Arya be required to undergo slavery, easy rules were 
framed for his manumission and he not only regained his 
freedom but his Aryahood as well. Emancipation o f 
slaves was always regarded as a virtuous act which 
resulted in the institution meeting its natural death in 
India at an early period, while the evil continued in other 
civilized societies for a longer time and in a much degraded 
form. 

From our plays, we find that there were male as well 
as female slaves. They could be purchased from their 
masters on payment of money ; or the masters could set 
them free on receiving the ransom.“ Once free from 
slavery they were included in the Aryan fold.’ Those, 
however, that deceived their master were again condemned 
to servitude.* Female slaves after getting their freedom 
and after getting themselves transferred to Aryahood could 
use covered carriages like Aryan ladies, and Brahmana 
youths could marry them.’ 


1 Arthaiastra, III. 13, p. 181— I 2 Car, pp. 91, 
32—^ ^ ( P- 91 ) ; tsrf ( P- 92 ). 3 Car, p. 102 — 

«l®tr % # ^ I ; Of. Arthaiastra, HI. 18, p. 182— ;^|7r I 

4 Car, p. 96-an5 gsit 3% SCraHTft I 5 Of. Madanika in 

the Car p. 102. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

SOCIAL LIFE (Continued). 

PUBLIC VICES. 

Gambling, prostitution and theft appear to have been 
present to some extent in the period of our plays. 
Ancient people practically all over the globe practised 
gambling. “ Vedic Indian was an inveterate gambler ”,* 
and Bgveda X. 34 is the song of a penitent gambler, who 
by his irresistible attraction to dice, has destroyed the 
pleasures of his life and his domestic happiness. The 
uncanny power of the dice is described in forceful terms, 
and knowing all the ruin, misery and hate they bring, the 
gambler always falls again into their power. Finally, 
however, the gambler resolves to turn over a new leaf and 
after giving up gambling desires to look after his field and 
family. That the Indus people also had dice and enjoyed 
gambling would appear plausible from the find of a 
number of cubes with certain dots which have definitely 
been identified with dice. Coming next to the epic 
period, we find that the Mahdbharata war was, to a great 
extent, directly due to the game of dice. The Ksatriyas 
were bound by their code of honour not to turn away if 
invited for gambling. It was considered a cowardice and 
unbecoming for a Ksatriya to desist from gambling. The 
^astras did not prohibit gambling ; but on the contrary, 
promulgated the dictum that gambling was as sacred as 
war and that a person should not turn his back from war 
as well as from gambling if challenged by others.” The 
instances of Yudhisthira and Nala are well known to every 

t CHT, I, p. 98; Basak, IBQ, y, p. 810. 2 Of; B 

I - also Mahabharata^ II. 69, 18 ; II. 76. 20. 
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reader of the Indian epics. This evil has been enumerated 
as one of the principal vices of the kings in the epic 
period. There was a separate gaming hall built in every 
palace and there were public gaming houses in every city. 
Manu ordains the king to prohibit gambling and betting, 
while according to Narada and Yajnavalkya, the king 
should protect the game if a fixed portion of revenue be 
realized from the sabhika, who was the license-holder 
from the king. The sabhika used to supervise gambling 
and was entitled to five percent of the total stakes out of 
which he paid a fixed portion to the state treasury.* 

The Jafakas show that gambling continued to be 
popular also in the Buddhist period. The king used to 
play on a silver board with golden dice. Indebtedness, 
dissention, deceit, imprisonment, etc. were the necessary 
results from addiction to gambling, and the sorry plight 
of the gamblers is often referred to. There were many 
songs which the gamblers used to chant while casting dice 
and the peculiar throw is often said to depend on the 
meaning and bearing of the particular song on the state 
of affairs at the particular time.“ 

Kautilya had placed gambling under a separate 
officer known as the Superintendent of Gambling who was 
to centralize gambling in the public gaming house. Those 
playing outside were to be fined. Dice were supplied by 
the superintendent on hire and playing by any dice other 
than those sanctioned by the government was fined. 
False players not only forfeited their stakes and were 
fined, but were charged with fines leviable for theft and 
deceit. The superintendent not forbidding tricks and 
deceitful practices was liable to double the fine prescribed 
for deceitful gamblers. The superintendent was entitled 
to receive not only five percent of the total stakes and 
the amount of hire for supplying dice and other accessories, 
but also the fees for providing gamblers with water and 
accommodation, besides his charge for license. All this 
went to augment the royal treasury as the superintendent 
was a paid government servant. Gambling was strictly 
forbidden in camps.® 


1 Basak, IJSQ, V, p. 311. 
11, 20, pp. 197-198 ; X, 1, p. 364- 


2 CL Jataka^ Nos. 62, 91, 482. 3 Arfhaimira, 

I 
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• In our plays, we find reference to the unwritten law 
among the gamblers that insults and defeats at the game 
of dice are to be meekly put up with ; the brave looked 
down upon those not bearing these things.' Public 
gaming halls in big cities and palace buildings are alluded 
to in different plays. People took to gambling for their 
maintenance and it was not thought dishonourable for a 
perfect city-bred gentleman like Carudatta to lose in dice.* 
Every gambler thought himself in duty bound to pay his 
debts incurred at the gaming table. The Mrcchakatika 
dilates upon the authority of sabhika, the master of the 
gaming house. He had authority over the body of the 
debtor; he could inflict any physical punishment, could 
imprison him or could even sell him. 

Allusions in the Bgveda to the gaily decorated 
beautiful women decked with ornaments flocking in the 
festival gatherings do not necessarily lead to the inference 
of the existence of courtesans in the Vedic age. There 
were, however, solitary unprotected women who gave 
themselves up to prostitution, as well as unmarried girls 
gone astray and married wornen faithless t o their 
husbands. Pischel and Geldner see many references to 
hetaerae in some passages of the Bgveda ; but the attempt 
to prove the existence already at that time of a grand 
system of courtesans as in Buddha’s or Perikles’ time, 
must be taken to be unsuccessful as rightly stated by Dr. 
Winternitz.® Gradually there arose an institution of 
prostitutes; but the princes and the rich alone kept them. 
We find that in the epic period courtesans receive, d 
recognition in the court of kings, and many a king had a 
large retinue of singers and dancers, whose presence was 
required for state etiquette and by the Indian fondness of 
pageantry.’* It is to be noted, however, that these 
courtesans were quite different from the common 
prostitutes, and their services were requisitioned on every 
important auspicious ceremony and on the occasions of 
festivities by the kings. In the state procession of kings 
there were many rows of golden palanquins containing 
these courtesans. 


1 Sv, stanza 11. 2 A.vi, p. 45 ; Car, pp. 55, 99— 1 ^ ^ 

1 ( p. 99 ). 3 Rgveda I, 92. 4 ; 124. 8 : 126. 5, ete. Pischel and Geldner, Ted. 

Stud; I, pp. XXV, 196, 275, 299, 309; II, 120, 154^ 179,, etc. Winternitz, EIL, I, 
p. 67 ; Das, Rgvedic Culture^ pp. 268-259. 4 Vaidya, Epic Indian p. 138. 
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. The Jdtakas also speak of troops of nautch-girls, 
fair as nymphs of heaven, attached to the royal court, 
who used to sing, dance, and make music. Sixteen 
thousand is said to be their general number. There are 
also allusions to dancing girls, courtesans and fallen 
women. Their prices were very high,— a thousand pieces 
per night, and they kept a retinue of five hundred slave 
girls. Kings and rich persons used to visit these 
courtesans. Dancing, singing, and drinking were the 
usual occupations of public women. Kings sometimes 
deposed courtesans frorri their position and afterwards 
restored them.' 

The superintendent of prostitutes was to determine 
the earnings, inheritance, income, expenditure and future 
earnings of every prostitute, and check her expenditure, in 
the Mauryan period. Prostitutes were to report daily to 
the superintendent and they could not refuse to yield 
their person after receiving the requisite amount of fees. 
Elaborate rules are given about offences by and against 
prostitutes ; a prostitute murdering her paramour was to 
be sentenced to be, burnt alive or thrown into water. 
Fifteen percent of the earnings (twice the amount of a 
day’s earnings per month ) of the prostitutes was to go to the 
state treasury. Arts to be learnt by the prostitutes included 
singing, music, dancing, acting, painting, reading, writing, 
reading the thoughts of others, manufacture, of scents and 
garlands, shampooing, art of attracting and captivating 
the hearts of others. Their residences were to the south 
in the city.® . 

In our plays, we come across a cultured courtesan 
with a sterling character who was proficient in song, music, 
dance and painting. Courtesans were generally more 
educated and better skilled in fine arts than ^married 
women, and hence gentlemen like Carudatta and Sarvilaka 
were attracted to them on account of their exceptional 
qualities.* Courtesans possessing all virtues were not 
rare. Vita, a person associated with the prostitutes, was a 
cultured man reduced to poverty owing to enjoying his 
wealth fully.' The fact that he speaks Sanskrit shows 

1 MUTta Nos. 318, 318. 419, 423, 481, 517, 622, 525, 631, 538, 543-545, etc, 

2 Artha^mra, I. 27, pp. 123-125 r p. 56— ^3Il^«fT55FRTtT 

I 3 Of. Vasantasena and Madanika in the Cor. 4 Of — tIHf; 

3 ^ 1 ^ fe:: ! SaraswatlMptMbha/rana^ V, 170, p. 603, 
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him to be a well-read man. According to Vatsyayana, 
marriage with prostitutes was valid for one year only.* 

Theft and robbery were ancient evils being found 
mentioned even in the Bgveda. As compared with other 
ancient nations, thefts were rather scarce, uncommon, and 
few and far between in India. The epics also tell about 
the absence of theft. We have already referred t o 
the highwaymen and robbers in the Buddhist age. 
Megasthenes has complimented the Indians on account of 
very rare occurrence of thefts. It was a matter of great 
wonder to the Greek ambassador that in the vast army of 
Candragupta consisting of four lacs of persons there were 
practically no thefts ; and those that occurred pertained 
not to valuables but to small articles not exceeding two 
hundred drachmas in value.’ 

The particulars supplied about a thief in the 
Mrcchakatika which, though belonging to a later age, no 
doubt incorporates ancient traditions, lead us to infer that 
in olden times thievery was practised as an art.' Skanda 
or Kumara Kartikeya was the patron deity of thieves and 
hence they were also called Skandaputras. Skanda, 
though the godfather of thieves, was worshipped for the 
recovery of stolen property. There were other deities 
such as Kanakasakti, Bhaskaranandin and. Yogacarya 
( who is said to have been taught by Skanda ) whose 
blessings a thief invoked before proceeding to his work. 
There were different treatises, schools and teachers of the 
subject. Kanakasakti is said to have mentioned four 
different ways of making holes in walls according as the 
material used was baked bricks, unbaked bricks, mud 
or wood ; various shapes of holes were prescribed as suited 
the particular occasion. The student, it appears, passed 
through some period of apprenticeship after receiving full 
instructions from his teacher. The teacher presented his 
favourite pupils with specially useful articles such as a 
magical ointment ( yogarocand) capable of rendering 
invisible and invincible the person applying it. The thief 
proceeded on his mission with all the equipments and 
paraphernalia of his trade including housebreaking 
implements, a measuring tape ( in the absence of which the 

1 Ghakladar, Social Life, p. 203. 2 Indiha, pp. 31-32 ; Vaidya, Epic 

Iwdia, p. 143. 3 iffcc/wxMfiifcoi, Act ni. 
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sacred thread served the purpose ), flies for extinguishing 
lamps, dummy, magic seeds, etc. 

One of the ancient masters of the science of thieving, 
viz. Kharapata, whom one of the characters in our plays 
pays his homage, is alluded to by Kautilya.* The study 
oi the Arthaidstra ■gxovid.&d thieves with instructions in 
the matter of causing drowsiness to the inmates of any 
particular household, or of opening doors or becoming 
invisible etc., though the Arthasdstra mentions these devices 
in quite a different connection. Thieves appear to have 
generally received instructions in the science in the period 
of our plays, and they began their work with their instru- 
ments after bowing to their deities. The thief in the Car, 
however, was conscious of the lowness and shame of his 
business and though he tries to justify it on the precedent 
of Asvatthaman, he admits that he is driven to t he 
despicable work owing to the power of cupid. Even 
thieves had their code of honour aud they desired, like the 
modern Umaji Naik, to come across greedy, rich and 
ruthless merchants, and also that no woman should come 
in thejr way and that no harm should come through them 
to an honourable, virtuous and pious person. A thief was 
conscious of the heinousness of his crime and tried his 
utmost not to kill or even wound anybody.® He was 
steady in his love and risked even his life and honour for 
the sake of securing freedom to his beloved. 

FAMILY LIFE. 

As has rightly been observed by Dr. Banerjea, in 
contrast to some sociologists who hold that the tribe was 
the earliest type of social aggregation, the family was the 
starting point in social evolution.® From this basis arose 
two distinct directions culminating in the state and the 
individual. The reverence for family ties was firmly 
established in India from the earliest times. The wife 
was the mistress of the household, and though polygamy 
was not unknown, we come across sweet and affectionate 
relations in the family life of the Vedic age, the family 
consisting of parents, brothers, sisters, daughters-in-law, 
etc. The joint family, as is still held under the Hindu 

1 Caty p. 75 ; Arthasdstra, IV. 8, p, 221 — “Kharapatta**, also G. H* 
Sastri, AMY, I, pp. 224-227. 2 Cf. Car, III. 7, 8 ; pp. 76, 94, etc. 3 Pub. Adm., 

p. 24 and nl. 
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Law, has been since the ancient times, common in foody 
worship and residence. The family was held together by 
the tie of natural affection, all acquisitions were Joint 
property and all expenses were met from the common funds. 
The father was the head and protector of the family 
having numerous obligations to the rest of the family who 
owed their duties to the father. The father had no powers 
of life and death over the members as enjoyed by the 
Roman pater familias, and each individual member had 
z. locus standi in the law courts. The father was then, 
as even now, only the manager, the representative of the 
family. The same state of affairs in the joint family 
normally continued down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century A. D., when the western education gradually 
began to prejudice the minds of the young against their 
time-honoured institution and obscured their true 
judgment by the dazzling of the so-called modernism with 
the result that the joint family is rather a rarity at present. 

The epics provide us with pictures of affectionate and 
amicable joint-family life. In the Buddhist age also, we 
read of families consisting of father, mother, son, daughter- 
in-law, etc., but the jealousies of the co-wives show that 
peace did not prevail in the family. Disparaging remarks 
about women, as already observed, need not be taken at 
their face value and hence we cannot generalize on the 
strength of those remarks. The Artha^dstra also speaks 
of the joint family, stating in addition that with the 
exception of the sleeping room, all parts of the house were 
to be commonly shared by all members of the family.* 
Kautilya even penalizes a father embracing asceticism 
without providing for his dependants. 

Though no definite statement is made by our poet 
with regard to a joint family, it appears that married women 
resided with the parents of their husbands. Looking to 
the comfort of the father-in-law and the mother-in-law 
was one of the main duties of a wife.® We have already 
referred at different places to the atmosphere of cordiality, 
respect and affection prevailing in the family, and the 
ideals of the relationship between husband and wife 
( Svapna, Pratimd ), between father and son ( Pratimd ), 
and brtween brothers {Pratimd). It would seem that 

t Afthasmtm, III. 8, p. 167. 2 Cf. Prat, p. 33 ; PratijUa, p. 9. 
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some persons resided in the house of their wives with their 
mother-in-iaw and father-in-law.* 

FORMS OF GREETING. 

As has rightly been observed by the late MM. Dr. T. 
Ganapati Sastri, (lit. Are you seated?) “Howdido?” 

seems to be the usual form of greeting employed 
in these plays.^ A person greeted another by words like 
or ( Prat. p. 16 ) or simply ( Bdl, p. 28 ). 

The form ( Pane, p. 84 ) is also a variant of 

The person greeted usually replied with the words 
‘ Pray, be seated ’ ( Dv, p. 14 ; Prat, p. 17 ; Bdl, 
p. 28). This mode of greeting seems to have generally 
been employed in the case of equals or from the elder to 
a younger person. Wives greeted their husbands with 
the expression or “ Victory to my 

lord” {Svapna, pp. 88, 125; Avi, p. 3 ; Prat, p. 16; 

Pratijnd, pp. 51, 55 ), to which the latter replied 
with {Svapna, pp. 89, 125; Prat, pp. 16-17; 

Pratijnd, pp. 51, 55 ; Avi, p. 3); and the final 

( or Ti grc T ^ ) from their wives ended the 

formal greetings after which the general conversation 
began. 

An alternative formula generally employed between 
equals or from elders was couched in words like 
sifir ^ Are you well ?’ ( Abhi, p. 50 ; Pane, p. 84 ; 

Dv, p. 15 — l ) and the reply to the 
greeting was ajRT ‘ I am well indeed today 

The form of greeting to cowherds included inquiry about 
the well-being of the cows, which preceded that for the 
health of the family : 

I w 

I 

iT^5r5Wr f I 

aw aST ! faa I ( Bdl, p. 11 ) 

Intimate friends or near relations on very cordial 
terms, such as brothers or brothers-in-law, used to do away 
with formal greetings and embraced each other with 

’1 Of. Gatrasevaka in Prat^na^ p. 67. % Dv, p. 14, Com. — 

1 It may be noted that this similarity of forms also constitutes 
^ factor in favour of assigning common authorship to. these plays. We are indebted 
to the late Dr. Winternitz for suggesting this topic for inclusion in our book. , . 
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affection. Thus Duryodhana after the conclusion o f 
sacrifice pays his respects to the elders but desires to clasp 
his friend Karna ( Pane, p. 21 and com. ), Rama and the 
eldest Brahmana boy ask their younger brothers to 
embrace them (Pra^, pp. 85, 128; Mu, p. 17), and king 
Duryodhana requests his friend and brother-in-law king 
Sugrhlta to do him the same favour {Avi, p. 94 ). 

The usual form of paying respects in the case of 
youngsters was to make their obeisances with the 
expression isfitRr ( or or or as the case may 
be ) and receive the blessings from their elders 

wishing them long life or extraordinary valour, renown, 
victory or Brahmaloka ( 55 ^ 1 I or j 

or I or I or ^ » ) 

to which the final reply of the youngsters was 
‘ I thank you (lit. I am honoured)’ which terminated 
the greeting affair.* In some cases the form of blessing 
was simply or sgfe “ Peace or prosperity to 
you The persons saluting Dhrtarastra appear to 
announce their name purposely as the king was blind.* 
The practice of blessing and wishing long life to the 
persons saluting was so common, that absence of any 
blessing was regarded as rather inauspicious ; even a 
differently worded blessing which purposely omitted the 
wish for long life slightly unnerves Karna in the beginning, 
though somehow he consoles himself.* The Prakrit form 
of salutation appears to be warn ( or or 
which was used by ladies and persons speaking Prakrit. 
After receiving suitable blessings the person responded as 
above with “ I thank you ”.* 

Ascetics were usually greeted with inquiries as to all 
being well with their penance in words like ^ 

It may be recalled that Kalidasa has also used a 
similar form in the Sakuntala. 

Servants saluted their masters or princesses with the 
respectful words or ^ w or 

“ Victory to your honour An alternative form was 
“ Is all well with your honour ?” or gf stwror 

t pp. 20-21 ; 95, 96, 113 ; Bdl, pp. 64-65 ; Fmt, pp. 80-81, 84 ; MV, pp. 

16-17, 40, 41. 2 PaU, pp. 67, 74, 91 ; Prat, p. 86 ; Am, pp. 100, 108-109. 3 Dgh, 

pp. 57, 64. 4 Pgh, p. 57, st. 16 ; pp. 78-79. 5 Svapna, pp* 16, 36-37 ; Bdl, 

pp; 35, 39 ; Pa^c, pp. 49, 74. 8 Prat, pp. 47, 96, 7 Abh, p. 59 ; Avi, pp. 23, 24 ; 

PratijM, pp. 11, 13 ; Bal, p. 11, 
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“Your honour’s health “ as used by Prakrit speaking 
persons/ The particular form recommended for a chariot 
driver in the case of his master was P 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS/ 


There is a well-known convention among Sanskrit 
poets that some particular trees put forth blossoms or 
flowers at the touch, look, talk, dance or kicks etc. of 
young women : 







• ' 'Si ^ 




Among the trees mentioned by our poet Asoka is 
said to put forth flowers when struck by ladies with decked 
foot ; Bakula is believed to blossom when sprinkled by 
young women with mouthfuls of wine; Priyangu is said 
to put forth blossoms at the touch of women, Campaka is 
said to flower at the soft captivating smile of young 
maidens and or mango is said to blossom at the 
song of women. The poets believe that Kadamba ^nts 
forth buds at the roaring of clouds. 


Ten different words have been used by Bhasa for 
various kinds of lotuses and water-lilies. Kdkanada is 
red lotus, while Aravinda is either red or blue. The 
terms Kuvalaya and Utpala ( also Asitotpala and 
Nilotpala) signify blue or white lotus or any water-lily. 
Kumuda is white or red lotus and it is said to open at 
moon rise. Kamala, ^atapatra, Padma, and Aravinda, 
are the generic names for lotus ; the last word also denotes 
Sun lotus or red or blue lotus. 


Bakula, Sarala, Sarja, Arjuna, Kadamba, Nipa and 
Nicula are mentioned as fragrant flowers and the 
favourites of the rainy season.' Bakula is Mimusops 
Elengi, an evergreen tree with smooth scaly bark. It 
has got white fragrant flowers which are used for making 
garlands; a perfume is also distilled from them. Oil is 


1 Ahh^ p. 59 ; Pratijnd^ pp, 11, 13 ; Avi, pp. 23, 24. 2 PanCy pp. 

61, 62, 110. H The information about plants and jSLowers has been gathered from 
Commoner flowering plants of Western India^* by M. Isaacs and from the foot- 
notes in Dr. Woolner and Saru'p’s Thirteen Trivandrum plays. It has been supple- 
mented by our own observations. 4 Avi, p. 75. 
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obtained from the seeds, and the flowers, fruit and bark are 
strongly astringent. Sarala is Pinus Longifolia, a tree 
with’ slender branches, forming a round top-head. Its 
branchlets are light yellow-brown and the flowers are 
monoecious. Barja is the Sdla tree, Vatica Robusta, 
which is very tail and stately. Arjuna is Terminalia 
which is known in Marathi as Arjuna Sadada. Kadamba, 
also known as Kalam or Kadam, is Mitragyna Parvifolia, 
and has greenish yellow fragrant flowers. The wood is 
hard and compact and is used for buildings. Ntpa is. a 
variety of Kadamba ; known as Kadam or Niv, it has 
orange coloured fragrant flowers. The fresh juice of the 
bark is used in the inflammation of the eye. Nicula is 
Barringtonia Acutangula, known in vernacular as 
Dhatriphala, Tivar or Ingli. It is a tree having sweet- 
scented dark scarlet flowers. Its fruit rubbed in water is 
used as an emetic. The other trees mentioned by Bhasa 
are Agimi, Amra, Asana, Asoka, Kapittha, Lodhra, 
Madhiika, Niinbu, Nyagrodha, P dr ijdtaka and 
Saptaparna. Aguru is the fragrant aloewood and tree : 
Acquiluria Agallocha. Amra, as is well known, is the 
mango tree, Magnefera Indica. Its fruit is eaten largely 
as well as made into pickles, preserves, etc. Asana is 
Terminalia Tomemtosa, known in vernacular as Ain, Asna 
or Saga. The wood is used for building, etc. and as fuel. 
The bark is used for tanning. Reference has already 
been made to the poetic convention about AsoAu: — ^Jonesia 
Asoka Roxb, a tree having red flowers. Kapittha known 
as Kavath in Marathi is the wood-apple, F e r o n i a 
Elephantum. The tree is armed with sharp spines. The 
unripe fruit in the form of decoction is used in diarrhoea, 
and the ripe fruit is used for chutneys, jelleys and 
sherbets. Lodhra is the name of a tree with white or red 
flowers. Madhiika, commonly known as Moha, is Bassia 
Latifolia — a. tree with many branches. Its flowers are 
creamy white with a sweetish taste. They are eaten raw 
or cooked and afford a nourishing food. A strong spirit 
called Maurah is distilled from them. Nimhu is Citrus 
Medica Var Acida, a kind of Jatnhlra (Lime). It is 
employed for making lime juice which is used in scurvy 
and as a cooling drink for allaying thirst. Nyagrodha is 
the Indian Fig tree. Paldia is Butea Frondosa, of which 
the seeds are used as a vermifuge. The flowers yield a 
yellow dye and the bark and the root yield good fibre. 
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The wood is used for boxes, toys, etc. Pdrijdtaka is the 
name of one of the five trees of the Paradise. It is said 
to have been produced at the churning of ocean. It was 
wrested by Krsna from the hands of Indra and planted in 
the garden of Satyabhama. The flowers have a pleasing 
fragrance and are white coloured with red stalk. 
Saptacchada { ot Saptaparna) known as Satvin is 
Alstonia Scholaris, a tree with bitter milky juice and 
greenish white flowers. A decoction of the bark is applied 
to wounds and ulcers and internally the bark is tonic, 
antiperiodic and alterative, and is used in fevers, dyspepsia, 
and cutaneous fevers. 

Campalia is a tree known as Michelia Champaka 
bearing yellow fragrant flowers which are prized for their 
sweet scent. Kanakacampaha is a variety of Campaka 
with gold coloured flowers. Japdpuspa is China Rose 
with red fragrant flowers. Mallikd is a kind of Jasmine 
having white flowers. 

Kd^a, Kusa, and Durvd are different kinds of grass. 
Kd§a is used for mats, roofs, etc., and its flower is known 
as Moringa flower. Durvd is bent grass and is a sacred 
article of worship to deities. Sara is a kind of white reed 
or grass and Vam&a is a bamboo. 

Bandhujlva, Cdngerikd, Kadall, Mddhavi, Priyangu 
and ^ephdlikd are the different plants and herbs 
mentioned by Bhasa. Bandhujlva known as Duparl is 
Pentapetes Phoenicea, an erect branched herb with red 
flowers. Cdngerikd is Rumex Vesicarius, the vernacular 
name being Cuka. It is an erect annual glabrous herb, 
grown as a vegetable. The leaves, seeds and roots are 
used medicinally. Kadali is the plantain tree. Mddhavi 
is Gaertnera Racemosa, a spring creeper with white 
fragrant flowers. which, as already stated, is said 

to put forth blossom at the touch of women, is Capparis 
Zeylanica ; its fruit is eaten by the Hindus on certain 
auspicious days. Bephdlikd is -a. kmd oi -glz-nt known as 
Seoli ( Nyctanthes Arbor Tristis ) with a white and orange 
flower which falls in the morning. The blossoms have 
orange stems which have been compared to Puttees the 
colour of red arsenic.* All these plants and flowers, as 


1 Smpm, p.64— 4^ i 
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they show no particular provenance but grow all over India, 
do not help us in fixing the locality of the poet. 

HONOUR TO ELDERS. 

As would appear from the forms of greeting in the 
case of elders, the elders were always respected by the 
youngsters by making their obeisance to them. Venerable 
persons like the sage NSrada or the Lord Narayana were 
treated in addition with arghya and padya ( i. e. their feet 
were washed and they were worshipped).' It was 
customary for the elders, as already noted, to pronounce 
blessings wishing long life to those paying homage to 
them ; the absence of any blessing coming from the elder 
was regarded as an ill omen and a differently worded 
blessing not particularly referring to long life was a 
matter of surprise to one receiving the blessing.® Karna, 
however, prefers on second thought the blessing wishing 
him everlasting fame to that wishing him long life. Not 
only was the presence of the elders adored by according 
them respectable treatment, but the mere mention of 
the name of a revered or divine person was honoured by 
the listener by getting up from his seat. Thus Dhrtarastra 
rises with folded arms at the mention of Narayana; 
Udayana gets up from his seat when the chamberlain 
begins to deliver the message of Mahasena ; King Virata 
when told of Bhisma coming with the Kuru forces for the 
cattle-raid, rises and folds his hands in obeisance to the 
great personage, which wins admiration from Yudhisthira 
( in disguise ) who remarks that the king though insulted 
did not transgress the rules of etiquette.* 

FUNERARY CUSTOMS. 

Cremation seems to be the custom for the disposal 
of the dead in the Vedic age as would appear from the 
funeral hymns, Bgveda, X, 15. 18. Dr. Winternitz, 
however, sees in Bgveda, X. 18. 10-13, a reference to the 
burial of the corpse ; but as explained by. Sayana, the 
hymns refer to urn-burial, i. e., burial of the urn containing 
ashes of the corpse.* It is in the later Vedic literature, 
the Atharvaveda and the different Brdhmanas that we 


1 Dv, p. 30 ; p. 100. 2 Gf; p. 67 1 st. 15; Karna, pp. 78-79. 

3 Dgh, p. 65 ; Svapfva, p. 129 ; f ; 60. 4 BIL, I, p. 96 ; Contra, Oldenberg, 

Beligion des Veda, p. 571 ; Chanda, MASIf 31, p. 9. 
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find references to the different modes of burial, and later 
on the Grhyasutras prescribe an elaborate ritual/ This 
later phase was perhaps due to the fusion with the 
concepts of some alien elements in the Aryan population. 
At Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa three forms of burial in 
disposing of the dead have been noticed. Complete 
burials consisted of the burial of the whole body 
ceremonially performed, along with the so-called grave 
furniture, offerings, etc. ; in fractional burials, some bones 
of the body were collected after its exposure to wild beasts 
and birds and were buried in urns along with a number of 
earthenware vessels and other small objects ; and post- 
cremation burials were to be found in large wide-mouthed 
urns containing a number of smaller vessels, bones of 
animals and birds, a variety of small objects, charcoal and 
ashes."* Cremation seems to be the usual method of the 
disposal of the dead in the epic age. It appears that the 
bodies of those dead on the battle-field were not duly 
disposed of but were left over there uncared for at the 
mercy of vultures, jackals, etc. The Mahdbhdrata states 
that the death of a person in war is not to be mourned, nor 
are any funeral oblations to be made to him, nor should 
a purificatory bath taken on his account ; he is said to get 
a very high place in heaven.® In the Buddhist age, dead 
bodies were cremated and stupas were built over the 
ground. The bodies of criminals and the indigent were 
thrown away to rot in the Sivaththd Smasdna where 
vjtltures and jackals fed on them. We also read of the 
Amaha Smasdna, “ cemetery of raw flesh ” in the Jdtakas. 
Strabo records that round about Taxila there existed a 
custom of throwing a dead body to be devoured by 
vultures.* 

From our plays we get an indication that cremation 
was current in those days from the reference to the placing 
of the dead body on the funeral pyre.*" It would, of 
course, be a bold assertion to assume that the dead bodies 
of children were abandoned outside the cities ; the custom 

1 Venkatesvara, J.P, 1930, p. 12 ; Chanda, MASIt 31, pp. 3-12. g 
Mohenjo-Daro and the Bidus Civilization find othex 3>vticles, 3 Of. Mahdbhdraia, 

XII. 98. 45 ; ft 53: i 

4 Ancient India, Strabo, by Moorindle, p. 69. 5 I>g'h, st. 9. Tf 
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does not, however, appear to be merely local, or pertaining 
only to herdsmen, as it is said to be the way of the world.* 
The reference in the Balacarita ( p. 65 ) to the throwing 
out of the corpses ( ) of Kahisa, Canura 
and Mustika need not necessarily be taken as referring to 
the general custom, because the three persons were treated as 
the enemies of Visnu ; and further we do not know whether 
the corpses were merely to be abandoned or were to be 
cremated according to the usual custom. 

WRITING. 

No one now seriously controverts the proposition 
that writing has been in use in India since very ancient 
times. There is a difference of opinion a s t o t h e 
prevalence of writing in the age of the Bgveda, some 
scholars holding that it was known in that age. Whatever 
be the legends on the pictographs on the Indus seals, that 
they represent the art of writing in its infancy is 
indisputed. So there should be no difficulty in accepting 
that writing prevailed to a great extent in the Buddhist 
age, and the period represented by the Arthasdstra and 
our plays. The Arthaidstra mentions Tally Tdla and 
Bhurja as yielding leaves which were used as writing 
material.® Rajasekhara has referred to Tdlipatra as 
being current in the North, whereas Tdlapatra was used 
in the South. Bhasa’s use of the word Tdllpatta in the 
Cdrudatia has been taken as referring to the same as a 
writing material, and on Rajasekhara’s testimony, Bhasa 
has been taken to be a northerner.® But Bhasa has employed 
the term Tdlipatta as meaning an ornament for the ear. 
Possibly, the preference shown to the word Tdlipatta may 
show Bhasa to have hailed from the North, especially as 
there is nothing in his plays to contradict the assumption 
of his being a northerner. 

PURIFICATION. 

Sufficient reference has already been made to the 
use of water for removing various sorts of physical 
impurities, such as tears etc. as also for the purposes of 
purification or sanctifying a vow, etc. No one entered the 
house without washing feet.‘ Among the numerous 

■x Bal, p. 12 — I I 2 

Arfha^astra, IX» 17, p. 100. S Car, p. 82 ; Svapnam Sundari, p. 14. 4 Cf . Car, 
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methods of purification, two methods suggested in the 
Bdlacarita are (1) by a plunge bath and (2) by the 
application of dust from the earth. A plunge bath was 
the usual method while the cowherds preferred the latter 
method. Prof. Pisharoti suggests that the d u s t o f 
cowdung or dust from the footprints of a cow w as 
particularly desirable.* 

SUICIDE. 

Kautilya’s Artliasdstra is bitter against those 
committing suicide. It enjoins that none was to perform 
cremation rites or funeral obsequies to those ending their 
lives voluntarily.® In some cases, however, entering fire 
or water with the aim of ending one’s life was not 
condemned if the act was committed by one tired with life 
or suffering from some incurable disease or with some 
higher aim in view. The ancient Indian used to end his 
life by some such means when the world had no charm for 
him, or his life was spoiled by sin and sorrow. King 
Udayana Vatsaraja, being grieved at the death of his 
father-in-law, is said to have departed from this world 
along with his queens by ascending the top of a hill and 
falling from the precipice.® Kumarila also ended his life 
by entering the funeral pyre. Our poet evidently had 
Udayana’s method in view and he indicated that with 
approval when out of the several modes of killing oneself 
he prefers that by throwing oneself down from the 
precipice to that by entering fire.* Ending one’s life by 
drowning is condemned as being ignoble.' It may be 
recalled that in the sacrifice called Sarvasvdra the person 
desirous of obtaining heaven entered fire after 
drhhavastotra, and the Btviks completed the yaga 
thereafter. King Sudraka is said to have similarly ended 
his life. Japanese admirals and others greatly devoted to 
the king commit harakiri ( suicide ) in grief after his death. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

From the social conditions existing in the period of 
Bhasa described herein before, it will be found that on the 
whole a high tone of morality prevailed in those days and 
the people lived almost a simple, straightforward life. 

1 qjMS, XXV, p. 232n 10. 2 IV, ^7. p. 219. 3 Pradhan, 

Chromlogy of hidia, p. 246. 4 Avi, p. 60 — I 5 Avi, p. 59. 
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Some further facts strengthening this view are briefly 
stated here. 

Every body valued his or her words so that it was 
thought unbecoming to cancel one’s words after 
announcing a particular thing.* The deposit of articles was 
scrupulously preserved even in the .absence of witnesses, 
and Carudatta, though expressly advised by his friend 
Maitreya, cannot think of denying the deposit although it 
was not strictly proveable legally. It was considered 
improper to hear the secrets of others.” The fact that a 
high moral standard of conduct was ingrained in the minds 
of all would appear from the remarks of Avimaraka 
expressing that he was rather ashamed to face his elders,, 
though he had married princess Kurangl in the Gandharva 
form, as his marriage was not in the strictly approved 
highest form.” 


1 Cf. Smpm, p. 21— ^ ft 3)3^ I 

2 Car, p. 92 — 3?^ I 3 a®i, p. 107 — I 
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^ ^ ^• 

s[5 ' Avt, I. 9, p. 10. 

Rt35 ^ 3^: ' 

spSfiT: II Cly- St. 29, p. 19. 
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I PratijM,!. 18,p.44, 


■f«Rrc; l Prat, p. 96. 

«S1TOR2(c4 ^TFT I Avi, p. 4. 

■qssT 'srriT i Cdr, p. lOO. 

^rf I Pra^, V. 3, p. 95. 

1 Avi, p. 26. 

W nrnT ITKT 3=itr3T?H 3T^?TC I Prat, p. 12 1. 

%S>WOT fT ^cHTf#5 WT# I 

srrt^ JI^«fr: €tc?nt^ 3^ll Svapna, VI. 7,p. 130. 

% '*T3I^ 3>5tt I Gar, p. 44. 

^T'S’h*l'J( ^fiRT: Jj-oaRr I Svapna,!. 4, p. 1 1 . 

^m^fsrsrf# ^ritri ^rrfcT i 

?T5I.5C54 f=ii 

^^Rrraf 3^5 I Pane, I. 30, p. 24. 

^ JT^TETRIirf^ <1^ McCii I Prat, p. 78. 

1% ^ ^ JRIR: I Car, p. 72. 

^ H# JRi 3TR^ I PraiyM, p. 39. 

^ ?R^3Tft 3=^30% I Car, p. 49. 

MlffRf 3T I Prai, VI. 9, p. 114. 

^cfFTCTWr I Prai*y«a, IV. 23, p. 126. 

% ^NTrJTR^ I Avi, p. 45. 

5fit JTR ^ ^JRTRd^S3JA^VS?or: H*ng I Dv, 8t. 18, p. 14. 

^1313^ +t4^-»s3§.'«i I Pane, II. 46, p. 82. 

€)■ 1IR I Avi, p. 70. 

APislI or gf ^- 1 Avi, p. 78. 
ft 'WT 3i'-4"li trsgsraii^ut ft'TT^ft t Gar, p. 57. 

# ft HR I Car, p, 93. 

^tftgvif: ?rftft5naft^r git 'ftftg^ i Parfe, p. 55. 

3i 5RRt <ft[5 g?33Rift ^ NR^dnl I 

3VRr Efift flR% ^ II Svapna, VI. 10, p. 132. 
![ravg?f fftVRSKftfE^ 1 p. 8. 
g«W I§ ? 4 fRTc^Rft RVrt -{tQyjIcff ^ia3iRTf^Tft?r 

'Bft’II Avi, pp, 10-11. 

SPI^ ^iSpsI^fl- ftft I Car, p. 49. 

3i?rk; 13RT ^ ftmiw #VfT: 11 Svapna, IV. 10, p. 91. 

%#Tr 3P?T nrlt EiiJcEWiftcTT: I 

■>w ft ft5R ^nftl % SRT: II Prat, III. 23, p. 73. 

‘EjREff Kft TMIJRCr sfT 3)ftr I Gar, p. 88. 

■ ^SRTftRRC I Prat, I. 31, p. 37. 


SOTHi§ITAS 
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SvTT PTcS^: fJf'H+'H+tHl v 1 

^PT: 'T^'^W+)cJ{ ft'Hl+sJ=h|J^I ft let I NWftef It ilw, I. 6. 

p. 8. 

'j|»i'it'Rr ’ll d# !T«r% f^PRTSTi I Gar, 1. 14, p. 20. 

Sfmdsft ft ^eTFeT: 1 Prfl<*y^ja, p. 18. 

3rwTiN*T%NftrnrftciT Pm 3 3m 1 

|R!?4 fftr jftff Juft 11 I. pp. 3-4. 

vrieN I Mv, St. 18, p. 15. 

3^: ■^: ^ ft|®Ti' InPsr: l Mv. Sfc. 17, p. 14. 

11 ft I Svapna,-p. 127. 

II ^tiuifti SRPTlft^N l^NTSm 'WfT I Avi, p. 14. 
nig 3<ft ftr IT^sift I .4w, p. 55. 

II ft ftei iRNft I liii, p. 87. 

?raPtiTrft itNI sift.ft'^til'etl I Svapna, p. 16. 

ft toPw: 1 Svapna, I. 15, p. 33. 

virfteipi ft qftpi i 

aramfcfftefT ^ JTTipift? II Paric, II. 28, p. 71. 

f5^sft ' Prat'ijnd, p. 87, 

i Pa-fic, p. 33. 

^PURPlft I Car, p. 88. 

3Tft^ ^tirmft^: iff I Bdl, p. 29. 

«nft5?i W WIN iNi%W: #51NRf NPTW; I Car, p. 1 1. 

?jftsm?pwr sri^NNsiNt w wftrew 
bti 4R'|«in^ i 

m ^ W NP^xft fW frapi wms# II Car, I. 6, p. 15- 

jftg: SToCPTO^ ft NTelT: I Pratijnd, p, 50. 

Pif smj^sgm.' ???^TNTft 5:i wwmi. I 

wm m. ftg^ ^ sTTNiTm wrft ift; sRn^rw; ii Svapna, lY. 7, 

■ p. 85. 

fim: J^W^Wifrii: I i5?t, p. 43. 

^WWTlwftftl W ilftt NNISNlftwig. I Dv, p. 18. 

%^rNN 'h'iiiM'i.l^sft'flelN, I PratijM, p. i5. 

Nx^rftfts ^NiflNTOSWr: II Dv, St. 11, p. 11. 

1 , NT spjoiriilftlfeT 11 ^ I Svapna, pp. 51-52. 

OTraCNNrTTNNNTS^r fts Its gilT II Kanjka, St. 17, p. 79. 
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' iRq>T%# JTJTftr H4(ilf igRi8 I Dgh, Sfc. 52. p. 70. 

B'ftRfBfOTfir: ^‘^cTS^IT 
CT’Kt^ ^>1^30^ ^T5r4)%T 1 

3t5f»T3f^ 

2[?nftfTcirr s^; #sR- jn%%r®T: ii Avi, 1. 12, p. 13. 

I Kari^aj p, 82. 

€5 <f ^ I 

^ IW'oiiI+i «E%fiT II Car, III. 14. p. 78. 

?l sTCfir 5T *ETflrfil ?NIlftr: I Pane, II. 15. p. 61. 

?r ?mT 

2r*rT 'TTW arfS 2 (^ ii Avi, IV. 14, p. 65. 

3 3?'!»Pi'=h<!>i»lf f'vTUfe: I Avi, II. 5, p. 21. 

I ffrw, St. 22, p. 94. 

?r ff sfi^iN^B^ q%r# i Abh, p. 13. 

?r I Prat, p. 78. 

^ S®’l#g’imffir5ir?n' l Car, p. 21. 

^ % TC^'^JT ^ %fiLW<5^Rr I Avi, II. 8, p. 27. 

ST ’j«[^sruSiiir uifR: I ^rfsRf fc ^Tf^mi^snsrTB; i Avi, p. il. 

SK; iTcigMchKI^ 50# <trsb; I Car, IV. 7, p. 102. 

ST ft^TTfff&I PllM'illPl I Paflo, p. 54. 

sr4 ^r4 i 

TiW SIT ^ ST## vt^RuS'W 5% V 3^ II Pratijm, IV. 3, 

p. 111. 

ST ssn^ IstI^UH: 5T«rtsif# I Prat, V. 11, p. 106. 

ST Sin 5^ TI5W55PTR I Cru, p. 91. 

ST sm ST# %Ist; I Avi, p. 19. 

Sf ^ ^^TftSTSTSJjf fTTTsrf ^^#33; I Pa?, p. 12. 

ST ff ST <iR,crT5qT 3^: I Pratijna, II. 4. p. 49. 

•••srfffe^^sn- 

si^vRT STS^ 34'Of^ST# I Svapna, 1. 11, p. 24. 

ST ?rsnw STTsjssi %3RP# fjiwr^ l Pratijna, IV. 20, p. 123. 

; \ Prat, p. 125, 

# STT^ qt SJR# II Prat, I. 29, 

p. 36. 

S?? sa^3Tt'3Tl#“T SSlRTSTgiTTf^TOT sjWSrSRST 1 ^6/l, p. 40. 
fsT^sr^rf^ sig srr^srr i Mv, p. 11. 

\ Avi, p. 6. 

1 Avi, p. 103. ij 

^ 1 Pratijmt IV. 2, p. 117, I 
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>Rrr ?rr ^ *rr ^«n; ^ ^ ft! ii Svapna, I. 13, 

p. 31. 

•R^RPSi ff ^ I Pane, II. 52, p. 86. 

'rf^H=cr«rfiiT4 ^ 

5Ci%crT ’Tfe^fir ll Pmtljna, I. 9, p. 27. 

T^PPHTRIT ^135^ I Svapna, VI. 14, p. 136. 

^ I PrtTOO, I. 23, p. 17. 

fi^oCl4! fsR: I Mv, p. 15. 

IPC^ II Dv, St. 25, p. 17. 

’^5^3:: I Pane, p. 105. 

3^mf TfTld^ g dr: I Prat, IV. 21 , p. 88. 

PV^TWri^I ft-3T ftn^tssfinfnT 1 oC^fTfaM sisdf^cr 1 Gar, pp. 12-13. 

3521?^:: ^ STRM: I Hu, p. 30 

i;# si^orasjii vrmr; i 

€t% ailfea ll Pratijna, I. 13, p. 

33. 


f?T^: Irlct'fll ’nI^'iI' at I Pratijn&, I. 1 1, p. 30. 
<1^ ^ Bf'tTiSlsrT# I Svapna, I. 7, p. 15. 

5#^ 5rsRl!r <0;^^ 

'SR^ I 

awrar swsrs^r: girat*!: 

II Avi, I. 5, p. 4. 

jmRT ^ 

=EraRJD^ 5Tg# gfe 1 Avi, IV. 5, p. 83. 


I Pratijna, p. 55. 


T?g%CTflc 5Rrf%f5g 5^: 1 Mv„ St. 20, p, 16. 

RR lAvi,pp. 94, 95. 

»l§g<slf I ilm, p. 13. 

lfl1®1 1 JiOT, p. 56. 

sri%irar uftRK: 1 Avi, III. 11, p. 46. 



”11*11 Prat, pp. 15, 17. 


ST p. 16. 

I Pane, !. 24, p. 18. 

«( W t R I fl fgf R R letprfar I Cdr, p. 70. 

WR?*1T IRfR ImtlfsT I Car, p. 27. , 
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TTW^PTIcTT 1 Prat, III. 18, p. 71. 
3^^ I Oar, I, 5, p. 14. 
^ ST^noiTf ^ 


^TsiTOtj i 

Car, p. 49. 
I Pa^c, I, 41, p. 34. 


^3rr: 3OT<JrciT % 
iTf: ! SRS sriJI I Avi, p. 42. 

fim’ Il Abh, VII. 3, p. 76. 

fnq^f^JTT ST Jr#% I 4.1)1, p. 19. 

JI^sarTOTTlR#? I Dv, p. 8. 

IT?T?TO1 ff 

iTfC fr ^ ar^piDT tti i Gar, p. 65. 

ffer Jifi), St. 37, p. 28. 

STR^r^tTT TlRTsr: 1 Cr?i, p. 113. 
ftTSjrw^?rr m ^rnr srst j Pane, IT. 60, p. 90. 

#spr ft TTTT- TT^ fcftftr ftsft I Pane, III. 25. p. 114. 
sit ^rft ST Sfits^r 

# R ST %s?rft ST^ 5CT 

I:# ftTTsmisRsft n Avi, III. 12, p. 46. 

Dsiftriftr sTfrt srrftr smf 

ftwift w: ^!nsRl-^[ftRT 3 w: II Pane, II. 5, p. 55. 

STTSI 3'lTcTfl': HIT^^T 

T[il% Sf f 5ifs# ST 5 ssr^ffsTTST ^ 1 Dv, St. 24, p. 17. 

RTSI Sftsrft I Prai, p. 92. 

^ ^ sanw I Mv, St. 44, p. 33. 

I 3 S^s > P«iic. P- 106^ 

fsrfts! 3^prT3; ll Pane, I. 14, p. 11. 

^SJfspW I Oar, p. 59. 

RW: I m, I. 19. p. 12. 
r: Si^^ftprac^ri:: I Pral, p. 99. 
ftf^nRft^frftar: l Prat, p. 45. 
ftanTRW ^pr: Ra'ftr t Id*, p. 3. 

sTFTPai^^# 

ffSTT^ fs€twf %fD>Tf TRsft Pratijna, III. 3, p. 88. 

jg^sftsiT ft fsRTTiKT I Gar, III. 15. p. 80, 

5ltftsft: srerft 1 Prat, I. 12, p. 25. 

1^4 srssRr mr55'34*tra; 3 ^ 5.3551 \ 



fiTmTTASTTAS 
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#5^ I Pane, n. 8, p. 57. 

fl: onu I Svapna, p. 90. 

ft ' ^'Oh P-19. 

®fiii?si I Avi, p. 14. 

Hft vrTTOSJfftr 1 Pane, III. 4, p. 102. 

Tftsp% ft ^ ' Svapna, p. 88. 

ft P- . .... , Vo 

I Pratijnd, I. 13. 

p. 3S. 

NNT^snft 3TftW^f3TTFt ftftf I Avi, p. 55. 

KftftgcqK^ I Pratm, P- 62. 

3^- ’■iftsif • I PratijM, p. 48. 

^TT'iilT#! 5?[- ’ Pvatijna, IV. 24, p. 1 . 

^I^^r^'?KDTJTT«rJT'K l Svapna, p. 26. 

H#5r ^ P' 

- N^n ^ 

fl:#5f5IT: 'JJ^lcTJTr: #1^ I Mv, St. 9, p. 8, 

^T4ft%g I Pane, III. 13, p- 108. 

?I5rf 5#sCT ft 

qiJT: I Avi, I. 9, p. 10. 

^r^fTO%6^jrr: m ' Abh, p. 41. 

St^; igftm^r I 

^sft ft iR==TO^R ^ ' PraUjnd, p. 48. 

^ ^ «n5?3; l Prat, p. lOO. 

gt tl t^rffg^PT# ’ PratijM, I. 4, p. 10. 

“It'*! ' Prat, p. 11. 

I Avi, p. 30. 

nftaiT^ ’^ > 

' Swap**-®. P- 139- 

^ ft ^ \ Pafk;, p. 33. 

gr^ 535 1 Car, p. 93. 

g^gsj Dig gftgacs^ I Prat, p. 72. 

g^s^'N^W S® ^ ^v' 

II Svapna, I. 10, p. 21. 

g4 ^ ftp^fiDS^TFif 3iF3P?r%5r:, smnwftTOT ftftNKT.-, ^TTifrgn'T' 

3in:: NftraNPftt w I PratijM, p. 114. 
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1# ff f t 

l^n % *ITfcr %ri: R II Car, I. 3, p. 13. 

§^^fRR®Wr?r^ ^‘tMl '(T|''l5.«l (rlfni I 

^Wfpr fc m ^RTlfir ll Car, I. 20. p. 25. 

g?rf mi^ ’TftaMt OIPT 1 p. 9. 

3? I Srajprea, p. 60. 

^ RTirssf tRT 5315 # ^ ^TII Pratijm, 1. 

3, pp. 6-7. 

^^5^ ■Hl'l^'^'i I Pratij'^a, p. 32. 

R 9R?TTfr ^Tl 

g^JITJTfT »IRT5qt RJfTa:^JlKfT II Bal, 11. 13, p.''28. 

3W: P(l4Rc 51=^: ^ ^q:: I Prat, I. 5, p. 16, 

’T3«t: I Car, IV. 6, p. 100. 
f^rsftr qn# ^ ^Rfifcr Ji^r: i 
3 :^ qjJlt ^ Rife ITl II Earria, St. 12, p. 76. 

cfiqfwqwif&T jRnmifoi I p. 28. 

WwSf fk TrT^'>II'WVr qj^r^rf^: l Prat, in. 12 , p. 66. 


appendix 111. 

Anthobgy Verses ana Yerses Ascribed to Bhasa.^^^^ 

or.^1 -nr Weller tbink that some of the touowmg 

( Sarup : Thomas ; Weller ) 

^ cRsn: ^ 


( Sarup ; Weller ) 


3 . 


4 . 


5 . 



( Sariap ; Weller ) 

=a HT ftfeiw^^twrar ^ ^ ^1 ^RVi<lHF=tdW^: ' 

( Sarup ; Weller ) 

(Sarup; WeUer) 

6 5R^5tf^RTOT!ft^ 
ffT5t 
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( Samp ; Wellar ) 

7. Ssf ^ SigiifiiErTfra 2?Tff *rm f?i^ i 

(Samp) 

8 . fsr^srfvr^: ^Fil 5 n^ 4 ?TT’gwi|Rra' i 

^ %Sli - 1 fSTT 'TftftRF^ ITfWl^TI ?# : ?I%ir 

( Sarup ) 

9. cprt I 

■fir^r^^tficn^^TST ^rrar CIehcsI' ^f^ ii 

( Sarup ) 

( Samp ; Thomas ) 

11. Erafc: ’iq- ff?r 5[rf^H'W'^(^8>s^5{)'5fHft^Erfi^ i 

^:fn^ sraDm^ ii 

{Weller) 

12 . ^PniKifrorer f^ls?nnd' i 
qcqf^: ^ EKqcJtT^rfiw: II 


13. 


14. 

15. 



( Thomas ) 





5fT5r: %<r: { 


q-KWintTHT ^ ^ Ri 55 ra 5 SB:i 

^ Et 5fT HWT n^IT II 


^ Tfff * * * ^ Tf ?rr wrsr^ ^ =^%: i 
5R55S qfir ?iwnpr ^ m ^ ftlfimjft ii 


APPENDIX IV. 

SPLIT-UP VERSES. 


(a) , One speaker : 

(1) ?T3: 

aiTJTf I 

STf^TVR:— I 
«rT^— W ^ 5^t smt rrf I 

3Tft^rRa5;— ^*Rg »i%j; ii 

(2) ^j?r*rK: 


^JSVIT-- 

( Pratijfia, I. 2 ) 

Also, Avi, in. 14 ; PaMt II. 37. 

(b) Two speakers : 

(3) ?T%5C:— 

f5rf#riRTftr< 

arr^:— jRnRrii 

(4) ?j5n- — 3?'J5 t s|ff %5ni% f^%?r: i 

— 3T«rt?r fjPT Jrii tpr^ ’rt: ii 


( Avi, II. 6 ) 


-iTl^l 


(^4) 


^^1 


! R«re^i 

-g^ 2 W #PTO*n>l:- II 


( Bdl, V. 10 ) 
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(5) ’33UTI:— SWIT^tSw ff =(T52W(; 1 

^ssr ^fira^?ra^wnfni: »rf ’^n 5 tut%: ^ftraifCT^: u 

{ Uru, fii. 66 ) 

Similarly, Pm<, VII. 1 4 ; Avi, VI. 21. 

(6) w:— ?il=sRrr 

ftlt # sJtrft-: 

I3jr:— f5:2(lfer>T: m ^fT53[. 

W:— %?IT: 

W:— 5T firgoiT: I 

W-— fWTfK 3^ 

f?K5<[5T: 

BT?r: — 5pn^ 

W: — 

"*1^: — ^^TB" II 

( Prat, III. 1 ) 

Por split-up verses used by two speakers, ef. also, Prat, I. 31 ; III. 

14 ; I V. 24, 

(o) Three speakers : ■' 

(7) wn: — «W BISsr^KRrfsT^t^cITW i:fT, . 

sbth; i 

feftB: — %==4 fWIr^'SB' BT®TTf5U^-V 

latB: — ^ im f^: I 

uf — i:^ wr# ^ ii 

(Orw, Sb. 21) 

feftB:-— I1W |jdl«W« I 

Ut---mKT ffBBW: %»aTTB; 

Also, Abh, VI. 5; one MS. however, assigns this verse to and 
not as above ( j 4 6k. Lahore Edn, p. 69, n5 ) 

(d) Pour speakers : 

(9) ^:---?wrT^ 5w:, 

^tffJr:— JOTI^kvTH:, 

f%5il ^«f: i 

ffe# fTOHsPK 

SBtBT %bi BBFrmft%Tr ii 


( Pailc, I, 57 ) 


APPENDIXV. 

ESFEBENGBS TO BHASA AND HIS WOBK8, 

1b Chapters II, III, IV and VI, W 0 have already quoted many 
references to Bhasa including Nos. I-IS, 20-23 and 25 as given by Prof. 
Devadhar in App, 0 (pp. 573-577) to his Bhasandtakacakra. Nos. 
19 and 24 from Prof. Devadhar’s list appear below as Nos. 4 and 11. 
Much doubt has been expressed as to the genuineness of the references 
given by S. Narayana Sastrifrom Kavihrdaya, ( alleged to be a work 
of Dandin) Kdvydnusdsanat ( sllegad to be a commentary on 
Kavihrdaya by Hemacandra ), as MSS of these works have not yet been 
discovered or even known ; these references occur as Nos, 3, 9 and 12 
in this Appendix, and we have taken them from Pt. E. V. 
Krishnamachariar’s BhUimikd to ihQ Pnyadariikd (pp. xxii-xxiii, xxvi ). 
No. 1 below is from AbhinambhdraU { Ndtyaidstra, Voi. 1, pp. 251-252, 
GOS ) where the Editor of the Ndtyasdstra, proposes for IT#? and 
Dr. Stein ( IHQ, XIV, pp. 638-639 ) and Prof. Kane ( PCF, p. 394 ) 
approve of the emendation. The next quotation is from Kumdrapdla- 
pratibodha (p. 81, GOS), No. 5 is from the (p. 53, 

GOS). and No. 6 has been taken from Dr, Keith's History of Sanskrit 
( p. 33^ where he states it to be from Udayasti'^darikathd 
of Soddhala. SarasvaUka'^hdbharapa.,.{ Kdvyamdld, p. 215 ) supplies 
us with the next quotatife, and the following one, alleged by S, 
Narayana Sastri to be from. Kavivimaria of Eajasekhara ( cf. 
Krishnamachariar, Priyadarsikdt BMmikd, pp. xxi-xxii, xxv-xvvi ) occurs 
in the S drug adharapaddhati {Ho, 188, p. 30, Bom. Sanskrit 
Series, No. XXXVII ). For No. 10, we are indebted to Prof. P. K. 
Gode, Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental Eeseareh Institute, Poona, who 
supplied this, the only insoriptional reference to Bhasa, so far available. 
As stated by Prof. Gode, it occurs on p. 28, Archaeological Survey of 
India, No. 5, 1876 — Inscriptions from Kathiawad and Kntch. 


(1) ( ^ ^ IT ( ^ ? ) # ^ 

( 2 ) ' 





cfr ^ cit ^ ?rf i 
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The verse occurs in the Pratijna. 

(4) ‘fni WTisr^'i: I cwr ^ruu-’ firtr 

I 

(5) spwsqpTRPr ^*4 sriT’^HTcr^r-' 

? •!, HHPiPT jr^pprif^sTT^^^i^ffra; t 

(6) i 

nt^: 3:#cr %?rffe ii 

(7) ^TTIfsiSsrfq' 5frif;r#3C I 

% VT ^firfe^TiPpr srracnra; ii 

(8) ’IT# «l1PTTf5rTf : sfifp 

t®xt^f^iRif«5ewfri5Jr; ^r: i 

^7%: ^RFcT^ P^^P; 
iw ^ Tppp It 


(9) 


( 10 ) 


( 11 ) 


(12) 


3P»r =7 TrniraimprpstErr 7 h;ii 

^tre^raim- f#75TS?TP57PT 
PrrasTTOlPPNPT T^PS^ITT^ I 

srff »ii(%77Ti4>iit gppft- ^twriPTS^ 

5tT#7f ^T II 

f7rP7pf7Tp5K I 

3?tflr TiPTPWlfoP^U 

?F7% 7PT 7iTgT7 ft ^ir?rri7' ’fr[%5T 7 71 I TTrS^lPT 

^7 N iP7 NA4)4>l l <44i4t7P| ’ 7 ' srfiWRPi: ' ^TNTOflTRT: 7^7177: 

Tftffeg^rq# f77OTr#f«t%PT ptiif prmf79np%pr t 

^%ar =^ pr *C7 ®T7^ vrrNHfT7i%: 17%^: PTftRr: 1 


INDEX 


Jam, 127 

Ahenteuer des Knahen Krischnay 
Diey 75n, B6n ; see also 
Bdlacarita (weller). 

Abhimanyn 10, 43, 85f, 192, 204ff, 
227,329,411. 

AbhinavabhdraU, 45. 

Abhinavagupfca, 22, 25ff, 33f, 45f, 
70, 131, 138n, 166f, 220, 277n, 
311. 

Ahhi§eka, 2ff, 22, 24n, 4 If, 46ff, 51, 
53, 57, 83f; sources 87, 95f, 100, 
109, 111, 116, 118; table 119, 
121f, 125, 135, 143f, 148ff, 201 ; 
title 212; plot 212-217; devia- 
tions 217 ; type 217-218; senti- 
ments 218-2 1 9, critical remarks 
219-221, 227, 229, 263f, 276, 
301n, 348n, 383n, 389ff, 396, 
398n ff, 405, 412n, 414n, 427n, 
433, 434n, 463, 464n f. 

Abhiseka (Annamalai University 
Journal), 52n 

(Ed. Venkatarama Sarma) 
44n, 47n, 11 In. 

Abhyankar, Prof. K. V., 1. 

Abkari, 438, 448. 

Abrns precatorius, 449. 

Achan, P. Anujan, 38n. 

Acbarya,Br. P. K,, 137n, 138, 387, 
417, 418n. 

Acquiluria Agallocha, 466, 

Adam’s Bridge, 336. 

Adbhuta, 93, 187, 203, 218. 

226, 238, 273. 

ddhakay 450. 


adhattay 448n. 
adkya, 45. 

Afghanistan, 326, 331. 

Agastya, 104,234,441. 
Agastyakuta, 347. 

Agate, 446. 

Agni, 217ff, 237, 425f, 446 ; in 
human form 42. 

Agnimitra, 309. 

Agnistoma, 189. 
agre, 383 also n. 

Agriculture, 448. 

Aguru, 389, 466* 
ahali^; 158. 

Ahamkara, 432. 

Ahicchatra, 341* 

Alias, 332. 

Ain, 466. 

Aitareya, 84 ; -Aranyaka, 336 ; - 
Brdhmafha, 203, 326, 332, 337. 
Aiyangar, Dr. 8. Krishnaswami, 
317n. 

Aja, 245f, 420. 

Ajatasatru, 325, 327, 330, 334, 
342ff, 401. 

Ajjaka, 306n. 

Akasabha^ita, 7, 103, 188. 
Akaaagahga, 347, 

Akhyana, 176. 

Aksa, 8, 214. 

Aksepa, 302. 

Alamkaras, 93, 107, 218. 

Alberuni, 339. 

Alexander the Great, 409. 
Allahabad, 337, 341 ; -High Court, 
375. 
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Aimorai 348. 

Aloewoods 466. 

Aistonia Scholaris, 467. 

Alwar, 334. 

awa, 17, 158; 

Amaka smasana, ■469, 
Amamhomtlhamrvasva, 25, 29. 
Amateur Drama Conference, 106a, 
,382n. " 

Ambapali, 442. 

Ambarisa, 210. 

Ambassadors, 405f. 

Amin, 329. , 
miitrahala, 408. 

Amraoti, 333. 

Amrtadatta, 1121 
Amftdnka ndfaka, 298. 

Amulets, 444. 

Anachronisms, 100-102. 
anaddha, 423. 
anadhydya, 363. 

Anagandi, 341* 

Ananda, 146n 
Ananga Harsa, 288. 

Ancestor Worship, 421f. 

Ancient India (Eapson), 339n, 
Ancient India (Strabo), 469n. 
Ancient Indian Numismatics, 450n. 
Andhras, 306, 332f. 

Ahga, 67, 322, 323-324, 334, 337. 
Ahgada, 213, 218. 

Ahgaravati, 285f. 

Ahgula, 449f. 

Ahguliyaka, 48, -katha, 238. 
Anguitara Nikdya, 323n. 

Animal food, 436f. 

Aniruddha, 432. 

Ahka, 134, 180, 182, 184, 192. 
Annals of the state, 414. 
Annamalai, 347. 
antahpura, 382, 397. 

Antelope, 251. 
anthi, 52, 157. 

Apthology Verses, 111-117. 
anuhhdva, 92, 183. 

Anujha, 287. 

Anuloma marriages, 358, 366, 372f, 
376. 

Anumanalamkara, 93, 258, 274, 
287f, 301. 

Anupalaka, 325. 

Anyokti, 302. 


Apahnuti, 287. 
dpav>a,Ml. 
dpdnakd, 44i. 

Apar§jita, 426; , 

Apastamba, 67, §67, 3680, 421. 
dpas tdvat, 148. 

Apaya, 328. 

Aprastutaprasamsa, 210, 218. 259, 
273f, 288, 302. 

Apratihata, 426. 

Apsarasas, 179, 213, 219. 

Apte, Prof. E. N. 75n. 
npupa, 436. 

Arabhati, 187, 194, 200, 210. 
Aran,yahas^ 432. 
afatni, 449. 

Aratta, 411. 

Aravinda, 465. 
drbhava stotra, 471. 

Arbitration, 447* 

Arch, 410* 

Archaisms, 66* 

Architecture, Sculpture and Art, 

417- 423; Arch, civil and dome- 
stic 417, -in Buddhist Age, 

418- 419, -in Vedic, Indus and 
Epic periods, 417-418; in Bhasa 
419, 

ArdhamagadhI, 126n. 
Ardhanarisvara, 428. 
arghya, 226, 468. 
afgumentum ex silentio, 78-80. 
arhatship, 431. 

Ariel, 188, 

Ari^tarsabha, 6, 224, 227, 
Aristotie, 129, 132. 

Arjuna, 9, 68, 85f, 189, 192f, 199, 
204, 207f, 210, 329, 465f. 
Arjuna (demon), 223. 

Armour, 4 1 Of, 414ff. 

Armoury, 389. 

Army, kinds of 408 ; army register 
412, 

Arrows 4l0f, 447 ; arrowbags 410. 
Arsa, 367, 369, 371. 
Arthadyotanika, 67n, 110. 
Arthantaranyasa, 93, 210, 239, 258f, 
273f, 287f, 302. 
arthaprakHi, 183. 

Arthasdstra (Brhaspati), 63ff, 250, 
356n. 


(Kantilya), 1, 64, 68, 
72,76-78, lOOf, 109, 169f, 211, 
264, 308,310, 816, 319ff, 351, 
353b, 356ff, 372, 3811, 385f, 
388ff, 396ff, 403ff, 426, 429, 
43i, 435ri, 438, 443f, 448ff, 
452, 454f, 457ii, 459 b, 461f, 
4701 

Arfchasrngara, 29. 

ArfcliavyaMi, 92n. 

Artificial elephant, 422. 

Arts and Crafts, 423. 

Aruna, 328. 

Arundhati, 262, 

Aruni, 278, 284, 286, 289, 292, 404, 
407n. 

Arya, 454f ; Arya, 143ff. 
Aryabhatta, 343. 

Aryaka, 20. 164, 173, 299, 304ff, 
^ 325. 

Aryama'flj^tsnmfdakalpa, 271n. 
Aryaputra, 6,19,66. 

Arya Eeva, 242. 

Aryavarta, 339. 

Asana, 466. 
dsandctkoy 419. 
asandit 419. 

Asandivat, 329, 346. 
asava, 439. 

Ascaryamdamay.i, 25nf, 38, 45, 
48ff,52B, 66n, 57f, 77n, 83, 
125, 135, 149, 275n, 377n. 
asi, 328, 4i4n, 416, 

Asitotpala, 465. 
miya§th 416, 

Asmaka, 3321 
Asna 466. 

Asoka, 78,’ 214, 216, 339f, 345, 
427, 4651 

Asokavanika, 48, 390. 
asramas^ 143, 359ff. 
asramadharma, 327. 

Assembly of Ministers, 404. 

Asses, 442f, 445. 

159, 295, 362. 
astJiit 157- 
astraSi 189. 

Astrologer, 404,413,445. 
Astrology, 168. 

Astronomy and Astrology 434., 
Asnra, 367,369,3721 466. 
Asuras, 421. 


Asuri, Anantacbarya, , ^1, 97n. 
Asutosh Memorial Volume, 

51n,60n, 63n, 72n, 75n, 77n, 
79n, lOOnl 105n, lOSnf, 112n, 
165 b, 167nff, '27713, 354n, 461n.: 
AsvMbyaksa, 411. 

Asvagboaa, 75, 80, 112, 1231, 127, 
145, 160, 275. 

Asvamedba, 327, 436. 

Asvapati (Kekaya), 345. 
Asvarathanadi (== Asvanadi), 328. 
Asvattbaman, 199, 329, 461. 
Asvins, 411, 424. 
atavibala, 408. 

Atharvaveda, 177, 179, 323, 327, 
330ff, 398n, 468. 

Atisayokti, 74n, 204, 288, 301. 
ativydpti, 38. 

Audarya, 92n. 
audglidtima, 415. 

Aufrecbt, Tb., 351. 

Aupamanyava (Kamboja), 326. 
Aurangabad, 331. 

Ausanas, 404. 

Avadatika, 242. 
magu'^thana, 68, 386. 

Avanti, 67, 73, 88, 265, 271, 322ff, 
331, 337, 339, 340-341, 375, 
402,406,422,452. 

Avantika, 27n, 28, 281, 285, 
AvantisundarlJcatha, 43, 51, 54, 
76n, llOn. 

Avasatbagaras, 388. 
avasthd, 183. 

Aviary, 393. 
avidJiavaharauct, 280. 

Avimtoka, 62, 67, 891 103, 

113, 141, 229, 231ff, 240, 373ff, 
407, 441n, 444, 472. 

Avimdraha, 2f, 5ff, 12ff, 33n, 35n, 
41ff;45,51,641 57, 62, 68, 80, 
83f ; sources 89 ; 92ff, 1021 105, 
109, 1141 118 ; table 119, 121, 
1301 135f, 1381 staging of the 
third Act, 140-141 ; 144, 146ff, 
150, 154, 169 227, title, 229 ; 
plot 229-237 ; deviations, 237- 
238; type 238 ; sentiments 238- 
239 ; critical remarks, 239-241 ; 
276n, 301n, 307, 309n, 328, 
345, 347, 353n 1 356, 368 b, 
363n, 366n, 373n ff, 37903, 


BSln ff, 390ff, 396ff, 403n, 

405nff, 423n, 42011, 428n, 431n, 
434n f, 441n, 444n f, 4o8n, 
463i3f, 468n, 471nf. 
Avimdrakay Schauspiel von Bhdsa, 
^ ;89n. 

(Shama’a), 52n. 
axes, 414.' ■ '"'V ■ 
dyam, 19>7, 
ayana^ 450. 

Ayodhya, 9, 95, 241, 243ff, 247, 
249, 251, 2541, 257f, 263, 323, 
330, 339-340, 418, 421, 439. 
dyudhagdra, 397. 

Babylon, 443, 447. 

Bacchic Songs, 269, 276. 
BMarayana, 16. 

Badari, 339. 

Badarikasrama, 347f. 

Bahmaari, 429. 

Bahuvrlhi, 97. 

Baibhara hill, 344. 

Bairat, 345. 

Bakula, 435, 465. 

Bdlacarita, 2f, 5ff, llff, 20, 24, 
33n, 41f, 51. 57, 73ff, 83f. 
sources 86-87 ; 90, 94, 96, 100, 
102, 109, 111, 113, table 119 ; 
121f, 126, 137, staging of fifth 
Act, 142-143; 148, 150, 154, 
188, 217, 220, title 221; plot 221- 
226 ; deviations 226 ; type 226; 
sentiments 226-227 ; critical 
remarks 227-228; 261, 307, 
309n, 354n f, 357n f, 378n, 387, 
389, 394f, 40 In, 414n, 426n f, 
434, 441n. 444n f, 463f, 470f. 
Bdlacariia, (QJMS), 52n. 
Bdlaearita (Weller), 126n, 226n, 
308n, See also Ahenteuer des 
Knahen Krischna. 

Baladeva, 426. 

Balaki, 223. 
balance 449. 

Balaraiiaa, 86,* 133, 195f, 199, 426f, 
432. 

balconies, 417. 
bali, 430. 

Balibandhana, 178. 

Balkh, 345. 

Bamsi, 346f. 
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Bana, 2, 5n, 36 ff, 47, 60 f, 67. 61, 

70, 91, 97f, 173, 310. : 

Banaganga, 344, 

Banda, 337. 

Bandhujiva, 467. 

Banerjea, Dr. P. N., 352 d, 398n, 

. 403n, 413, 461. 

Banerji-Sastri, Dr. A. P,, 1, 4, fin, 

40, 42 f, 61n, 64n, 72n, 77n, 

78, 97n, 123, 126n, 129, 131n, 

155, 241n, 272. 

Banka, 346. f 

Bankipur, 343. ; 

158. 

Baranasi, 327f. 

Bards, 413. I 

Barhadrathapura, 344. 

Barhaspatyas, 404. 

Bark-garments, 10, 247, 252, 302. 

Barley, 436ff. [ 

Barna, 328. 

Barnett, Dr. L. D., 2, 5, 21, 23n, 

24, 38n, 56, 61n, 64, 69n, 89, 

97n, 98, 110, 124n, 125, 126n, 

128, 156, 176n, 290. 

Baroda State, 348. 

Barringtonia Acutangula, 466. 

Basak, Dr. E. G., 456n f. 

Bd^potsr§tihdnlca^ 200. 

Bassia Latifolia, 466. 

Baston, A., 1. 

bathroom, 417* 

battles, battlefields, 16, 95. | 

Baudhayana, 67, 339, 367f, 376, I 

382n* 

Baudhayana SMm, 332n. 

Baveru, 447. i 

beads, 450. 

Beating of the drum, 402f. 
bedsteads, 417, 419. 
beef, 437. 

Behistun, 331. 

Bellary, 341. 

Belvalkar, Dr. S. K., 1, 76n, 151, ; 

156f, 158, 163, 171. ■ 

Benares, 311, 324, 327, 333, 336, 

438, 447, 

Benfey, Dr. T., 351. 

Bhaddapitham, 419. i 

Bhadramukha, 102, i 

Bhadrasvavarsa, 348. 
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Bhadritati, 269. 

Bhagalpore,^ 323,346. ^ 

BhagamdajjuMyat 38, 57nr, oan, 

BhagavadgUdi 431, 433. 

Bhagavan, 206f. 

Bhdgavata Purd7ta, 86 . 

Bhagavatism, ' 431. 

BliagavaMsutra, 323n, 

Bhagavamlal Indraii, 339. 
hhahtaddsa^ • . 

Bhallcit^^ t 
Bhamahia, 72f, 275. 

Bhana, 180, def n, 181. _ 

Bhmdarkar Commemoratton volume^ 

Bhandaiar, Dr. D. E., 61nf, 63, - 

69n, 77, lOln, 108, 292, 306, ■ 

3I9f, 326ff, 337n ff, 342n, 349ii. 

427n, 450. u ' 

Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch 
Institnte, Poona, 83,84a 
Bhandarkar, Sir E. G. 66, 86n, 
126n. 

bhara, 188. „„ r,c i.o 

Bharata, 19n, 46, 53, ^> 96. 143, 
217, 241, 243ff, 252ff, 262, 340, 

Bharata (of NatyaSastra), 129ff, 
179, 308, 310, 433. 

Bharatakatha, 257, . 

Bharatanatyavedavivrti, 166. 
Bharatarohaka, 270. _ or, oq 

Bharatofidhyas, 49, 

100, 109, 118, 131, 134, 150f. 
155, 157, 193ff, 202, 286. 
Bharatavarsa, 348. _ 

Bharatmarma PracUa Oantra- 
kosa, 426n. 

Bharata war, 384. 

Bharatiya Natyasdstra (Poonah 
130n, 137n, 139n f. 

Bharatpur, 334, 338. 

Bharhut, 337, 

Bhartrdaraka, 102. 

Bhasa and the authorsh^ of 
Thirteen Trivandrum Plays, 
152n, 155n, 164n, 468n f. 

Bhasa, 104.^ ^ ^ i nn mo • 

Bhasa, Anachronisms m, 100-104 , 

- and Bharata’s Natyasdstra ; 
129-132 ; - and Kalidasa, 75-76 ; 

- and Kautilya, 70-71 ; - and 


Kundamald, 70-71 : _■ 

Sudraka, 76 ; Authorship and 
authenticity, 1 - 62 ; Causes of 
neglect, 307-310 ; Date, 63-81 ; 
Defects, 102-104 ; friend of fire, 

42 ; Influence, 146-149 ; King 
(?), 105 ; laughter of poetry, 43; 
Magic in Bhasa, 135-137 ; 
-MSS, 31, 39, 47, 83f, 1 101- 125. 
216f, 310f: Metrics, 143-146 ; 
Other Works, 106- 111; Personal 
history, 104-106 ; Prakrit, 122- 
128 ; Southerner (?), 105: Stage, 
137-143 ; - reform, 40 ; Tragic 
in Bhasa, 132-135 ; Traits, 
219, 276 ; Verses, 44-47, App. 

Bhasa’ s Prakrit (PTcinbz), 126n- . 

Bhasa’ s Works : A CriUcal Study 
See Critical Study. 

Bhdsa’sWoi-ks : A Criticism See 

Bhdsa-Studien,Zni, 33n, 40n, 97n, 
129n. _ 

Bhaskaranandin, 169, 460. 
Bhasvara, 183. 

Bhata, 7. _ 

Bhattacharya, MM. Dr. Vidhnse- 
khara, 354n. 

Bhatta Narayana, 91, 134, 14D, 

2*00. . n Cl ; 

Bbattanatlia Swami, See bwami 
. Bhattanatka. 

Bhau Daji, 336. 
bKava, 183. ^ v , 

Bbavabhufci, 3, 21, 35n, 91, 145, 
147f, 241, 263. 

Bhdvapralcasa {-na)^ 25ff, 96n i, 

182f, 186, 194n, 238n, 300. 
Bbayanaka, 203, 218, 226, 238. 
Bbedavira, 273. 

Bbide, Prof. H. B., 1, 5, 61n f, 
67n, 69, 155, 168n, 339n, 434. 
Bbikkbus, 360. 

Bbiksus, 430. 

Bhlma, 10, 18, 43, 84f, 133f. 136, 
154, 195f, 200fl', 206ff, 212, 
266. 

Bhima (Vidarbha), 332. 
bhirtdipdla, 414n, 415. 

; Bhisma, 129, 184, 186, 205ff. 
; 208ff, 212, 354, 468. 

L Bhoias, 332. 
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Bhojadeva, 25, 27, 33, 70, 114. 
bhrtaka, 408. 

BhujaAgaprayafea, 144.* 

Bhiirj'a, 470. , 

Bhttika, 230ff, 236f. , " 
bhutm, 430. 

BiaSj ■ , 343. 

Bibkisana, 8, 212, 214ff, 220, 263, 
■256. 

Bible, 339. 

Bijnor, 346. 

Bika, 421, Bikaner 421, 

Bilaspur, 329. 

Bimbisara (Seniya), 271n, 324f, 
331, 334, 344, 401. 

Birbhum, 323. 

Birdwood, Sir George, 323. 
blanket;, 446. 

Bloch, Dr. J., 180. 

Boats, 443, 446. 

Bodhayana, 38. 

Bodhisatva, 365, 398. 

Bombay Presidency, 339. 
boomerangs, 414. 
bow, 414. 

Brahma, 426. 

Brahma, 367, 369, 371, 373, 376. 
Brahmacari, 360, 426. 
Brahmaoarya, 360f, 380, 382. 
Brahmadatta, 109,324,327. 
Brahmadatta, (Gulani), 341. 
Brahmaloka, 221. 

Brahmanas, 177, 361, 366, 428f, 
468. 

Brahmanas, 18, 177, 179, 318f, 
350ff, 362, 369, 377, 382, 389, 
403, 406, 413, 421, 437ff, 446, 
455. 

Brabmani, 173f. 

Brahma Pumna, 54, 259. 
Brahmaputra, 336. 
Brahmavaddhana, 328. 
Brhaddranyalca Upani§ad, 66, 356, 
437. 

Brhadratha, 333. 

Brhannala, 43, 207, 209f, 212, 
382n. 

Brhaspati, 78, 250, 396. 
Brhatlcatha, 73, 87f, 168, 237, 
264, 270, 286, 289f, 305, 308. 
Brhatkathdmanjari, 87f, 264n, 

288. 


Brhatkathdslokasamgraha, 168, 
264n, 286, 288. 

brick, use of 417. 

Broach, 338. 

Brown, 0. J., 460n. 

Bruneliere, 91. 

bucklers, 416. 

Bucolic scenes, 13. 

Budaon, 341. 

Budhasvtoi, 286. 

Buddhacanta 76. 

Buddhist Age, Architecture in, 
419f ; attitude towards women, 
380f; caste-system, 380f, 385 ; 
conveyances, 442f ; festivals, 
440 ; food, 437f ; funerary 
customs, 469 ; gambling, 457 ; 
marriage, 370f ; prostitution, 
459; religion, 426, 430f ; 
sculpture, 420 ; slavery, 453 ; 
trade, 447f; urban and rural 
life, 388. 

Buddhist India, 318n, 322n, 325n f, 
339nf, 342n, 359n, 364n, 

388n, 

Buffaloes, 436. 

Buhler, Dr. G., 63, 317. 

bullocks, 436f, 44 Iff. 

Burials, cremation, 469; fractional, 
469, 

Butea Prondosa, 466. 

butter, 437. 

Cabinet, 404. 

Caityas, 431. 

Cakra, 411, 414f. 

Cakyar, 55, 58ff, 98, 108f, 195, 
308f. 

Oalay antra, 415. 

Cambal, 345. 

Cambay, 339. 

Cambridge History of India, VoL 
62n, 77n, 80n, lOOn, 320n, 
352n, 391n, 438n, 456n. 

Camels, 441ff, 445. 

Campa(city), 324, 337 ; (Elver) 
323f. 

Campaka, 465, 467, 

Campanagara, 324. 

Campapura, 324. 

Canakya, 148, 3i9f. 

Candabhargava, 236. 

Candakausika, 136. 


Candalas, 236, 353, 358, 366, 388f, 
391, 395n, 445 ; Oandala womea 
223. 

Candanadasa, 148. 

Candragupta (Maurya), 62, 69 

77, 79f, 100, 319, 372, 431 
460. 

Cangerika, 435, 467. 

cannon, 409. 

Canto, 6, 143, 225, 344, 470. 

Cape Comorin, 347. 

Cappads Zeylanica, 467. 

caravans, 442, 446ff. 

Cardamum, 336, 347. 

carma, 416. 

CarmanvatT, 328. 

Carmichml Lectures 1918, 62n 
69n, 292n, 306n, 322ff, 337ff 
342, 349. 

Carnelian, 446, 

Carpentry, 416. 

Carriages, diff. kinds of, in Bhasa 
444. 

Carts, 446f. 

Carudatta, 62, 142,1511,155,160 
164, 171ff, 293ff, 300, 302ff 
307n, 359n, 373, 377, 379, 392 
394n, 422, 4‘30, 444, 458, 472. 

Cdrudatta, 2ff, 9, 11, I3ff, 17f 
20f, 24, 33n, 41, 43, 45, 5 If 
54, 62f, 68n, 70fif, 76, 84 
sources 88; 90, 96, 100, 101, 
103, 105, 109f, 113f, 118, table 
119; 120, 122, 126n, 139, 
staging of third and fourth Acts 
141-142; 144, 146ff, authorship 
150-151 ; fragment (?) 151-154; 
relation with MrcchakaiiJca 
155-165 ; vocabulary 157 ; 
technique 157-158 ; Prakrit, 
158 ; versification 158-159 ; 
dramatic incident 159-160 ; 
problem examined 160-163 ; 
additions 163-164 ; different 
recensions (?) 166-167 ; differe- 
nces 167-170; not an abridg- 
ment 170-171 ; contrary 
views 172-174; 180, 184, 238, 
241, title 293; plot 294-298; 
deviations 298-299 ; type 299- 
300 ; sentiments 300-302 ; 
critical study 302-307 ; 809n, 


353n ff, 357nff, 362nf, 378, 
379n, 382n, 384n, 386n, 390n 
ff, 422, 423n, 430f, 438n f, 
441n, 443n, 444, 448n, 452n, 
455n, 458n f, 461, 470, 472n. 
Castes, their relations and Ocoupa- 
tions, 350-358. 

Caturaiiga, 408. 

Caturasra, 138. 

Gaturhlidfil, 38, 51, 76n, 149. 
Caturdasi, 355. 

Caturmasya, 410. 

Causes of neglect of Bhasa's Works, 
307-310. 

Cavalry, 408, 411, 414. 

Cedi, 341. 

Ceta, 173, 238. 

Ceti, 151,235,238. 

Ceylon, 78, 336, 345f, 443. 
Chairs, 393, 417, 419. 

Chakladar, Prof. H. 0., 241n, 342n, 
364n, 374a, 377n f, 382a f, 
393n f, 397n, 423n, 439n, 
441n,460n. 

Chakrabortty, Dr. S. K. 450n, 
Ohakravarti, 0. 13 In. 

Chalcolithic age 446. 
Chamberlain 401. 

Chambers, Dr, 132. 

Chanda, B. P. 468n i 
Chdndogya Upani^ad 3 3 In. 
Ghandm'acand 146n. 

Ohandur 333. 

Chaphekar, Prof. S. N. 24 In. 
Charioteer 413f. 

Chariots, 408f, 41 If, 414, 441ff, 
446 ; chariot-racing 440. 
Charpenbier, Dr. J. If, 129, 152, 
155, 163f, 171, 176n, 299, 304 ff. 
Charsadda 381. 

Chabtopadhyaya, Prof. K. 75n, 
124n. 

Chaudhury, P. Bln, 99. 
Ohengannur 2. 

Ghera king 53. 

Chess board 393. 

Ohilde, Prof. V. Gordon., 3i7n. 
Child marriages, 378. 

China Bose, 467. 

- Ohinaub, 335, 

Chitaldrug, 332. 

Chitrav, Siddheshvara Shastri, 
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,426ii.' 
cMvia, 158. 
ehowrie, 402. ' 

ehroBological order of fche Bhasa 
plays, 118-122. 

Chronology of Ancient India, 325ii, 
; 338n, 364n,, 471a. 
Cilappadikdram 73, 

Cities and kouses &c. in Vedie, 
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Nibandbakaras, 381. 
nica, 45. 

Nicaksu, 342, 346. 

Nicula, 4651. 

Nigama, 888. 

Nigbt description, 96 ; nigbt guards 
392 

Nila, 2i2, 254, 427. 


Nilakaptba, 38, -1081, 164 -; : NiIa- 
kantba {Mahdbhdrata) 335, 
Nilotpaia, 465. 

Nimbu, 466. 

7iime§a, 450. 

Nimi, 332, 335. 

Nipa, 435, 4651 
Nirajanavidbi, 4101 
Nirvabana, 182, 

Nisadas, 366. 
niska, 4501 

ni§lcramya pravisya, 7, 154. 
Nistrimsa, 415. 

Nisumbba, 348. 

NUiidstra, 403. 
nityakannas, 428. 

Niv, 466, 
niyamas, 382. 

Niyoga, 370. 
non-combatants, 413. 

Nosering, 384. 

Notweau riche, 45. 

Nrga, 210. 

Nrsiiiiba, 426. 

Numismatics, 320, 450-452. 
Nupura, 384. 

Nurses, 409. 

Nyagrodba, 222, 466. 

Nyayasdstra, lOOf, 250, 259, 356 ; 
- of Medbatitbi 63, 64-65, 

356n. 

Nyayavirodba, 72-73. 

Nyctantbes Arbor Tristes, 467. 
Ocean description, 95. 

Oxford History of India, 88n. 
Ogden, C.J., 88. 

Ojas, 91, 289. 

Oldenberg, Dr. H., 176, 333, 337, 
351, 468n. 

Omens, 444. „ 

Opbir, 339. 

Origin of Indian Drama, 175-180. 
Orissa, 332, 347. 

Ornaments, 439. 

Ottorakorra, 325. 

Oudb, 339. 

Outline of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, 380n, 436n. 
Pabna, 336. 
pada, 449. 
padapuranas, 104. 

Padbye, K. A., 169, 371n, 
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Padika; 409. 

Padma (Elver), 336. 

Padmanabhapnram, 2, 82. 

Fadmaprahhftaha, 51, 109f, 169. 

Padmapiomi^a, 54, 259. 

Padmapurdfh^ and Kaliddsa, 54. 

Padmavatl, 25f, 28f, 31f, 90, 142, 
278ff, 285ff, 290ff, 307n, 337. 

padya, 18, 226, 468. 

Padyacuddmayji, 75n, 124n. 

Paintiers, 393 ; Painting 409, 422- 
^ 423 . 

Paippalada, 327. 

Paisaea, '367f, 372. 

Paitrka, 453. 

Pakkana, 396n. 

pahsa, 450. 

pala, 449, 451. 

Pala, 306. 

Palace of a king, 396-397 ; palace 
theatre 402. 

Palaka, 20, 164, 173, 299, 305f, 
337. 

Palanquins, 442ff, 458. 

Palana, 466. 

Pali, 158. 

Palibothra, 343. 

Pallava, 69, 98; Pallava kings 56. 

Pallahka, 419. 

Palmyra tree, 224. 

papay 452. 

Pancajanya, 185. 

Pancala, 341. 

Pahcalika, 415. 

Pancaparvata, 348. 

Pancardtra, 2ff, 14, 16ff, 22, 33n, 
42ff, 51, 57, 83, sources 86 ; 
95, 105, 109, 114, table 119 ; 
121, 126, 144, 148, 154f, 201, 
204, title 205 ; plot 205-208 ; 
deviations 208-209; type 209- 
210; sentiments 210; critical 
remarks 210-212 ; 227, 276, 
293, 309n, 353n ff, 357f, 

362nf, 382n, 387, 391n, 394f, 
400n, 410n f, 413n f, 432, 483n, 
441n, 445n, 463f, 465n, 468n. 

Pancaratra system, 105, 427, 
431-432. 

Pancavati, 331. 

Pandavas, 10, 20, 86, 133, 185, 
189f, 193, 196, 199, 201, 203, 


205ff, 265, 334f, 340, 370, 401. 

Papdu, 370. 

Pandya, 69, 98, 309 ; - kings 56. 
Pangu, Prof. D. S., 260. 

Papis, 445. 

Papini, 66f, 130, 1322, 324, 326, 
329, SSlf, 365, 398, 426, 428, 
432, 451, 

Panipat, 329. 

Papaharipl, 347. 

Paradise, 467. 
pardhrama, 400. 

Pardhramanl Prasdd% 75n, 120n, 
124n, 145n. 
paramdpu, 449. 

Paranjape, Prof. S. M., 1, 4, 17n, 
26n, 36n, 38n, 40n, 48n, 49, 
53, 54n, 56, 65n, 74n ff, 97n, 
103nf, 112n, 148, 151, 155f, 
159f, 255n, 259n, 263n. 
Paranjape, Dr. V. 6. and Baddi 
Sastri, 304n. 

Parantapa, 342. 

Parasu, 416. 

Parasurama, 74, 85, 109, 189, 
329. 

Pargiter, P. E., 306n, 316n, 331, 
335f, 342n. 348. 
paribhmmapay 138, 141. 
paricdrikd, 431n. 

Parijataka, 466f. 

Parikara, 273. 
parihramapa, 143. 
pariraya^ 449. 

parisad, 398; parispanda, 211. 
Parivrgjaka, 363f. 

Parivrat, 168. 
pdriydnika, 443. 

Parks, 419, 441; Parks and Gar- 
dens 446; Parks, Public, 388f, 
391. 

Parvati, 347. 

Parmtlparipaya, 15, 115. 
Paryayokta, 258, 274, 301. 
Pastoral Life, 394-395; -in Bhasa, 
394f. 

Pastya, 328. 

Patak§, 41, 203, 218, 226, 238, 
257, 287; -stbanaka 9f, 41, 
Pataliputra, 62f, 295, 306, 323, 
333f, 342-343, 344. 
patan, 311. 
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Pafjafijaii, 104, 130, 178, '264, 425, 

/amifes, 462. 

Paihak, Dr. K. B., 75n, 

pafehos, 300. 

patita, 

pdtivratya, 370. 

Patna, 333, 3431. 

Pattasa, 416. 

Patvardhan, Dr, M, T., 146n. 
Paiira?!, 383, 

Pausa, 347, 

Pavolmij'P., 1, 84. ; 

Pearls, 446.' ■ 
peoance-grove, 247, 251. 

Penfeapetes Phoenicea, 467, 
Perfumers, 389, 423, 447. 

Pericles, 458. 

Persians, 385. 

Perungatai ( Brhatfcathd j, 88. 
Peshawar, 331. 

Peterson, Dr. P., 35n. 

Phallic worship, 424. 

Philosophy in Bhasa, 431-432. 
Phraseolous radiatus, 449. 
picture, 422; picture-board 297; 

picture on a canvas, 422. 

Pillars, etc., 417. 

Pindola, 342. 

Pinnai, 73. 

Pinus Longifolia, 465. 

Pisaca, 445. 

Pischel, Dr. E., 82, 128, 150, 175. 
Pischel, Dr. E. and Geldner, Dr. 
K., 458. 

Pisharoti, Prof. A. Krishna., 2, 5, 
19, 23n, 26n, 29a, 35n, 38n, 
48, 83n, 97n, 124, 152, 164, 
172n, 173. 

Pisharoti, Prof. A. Krishna and 
Prof. K. Bama., 21, 29, 34, 
63ff, 58n. 

Pisharoti, Prof. K. Eama., 2, 3n, 
5, 23n, 24, 29n, 32, 35n f, 38, 
52f, 55, 58n, 61n, 66, 82f, 97- 
98, lOOn, 108f, 124f, 130n, 155, 
170, 171n f, 216, 220, 421, 
489n,471. 

Pithika, 443. 

Plaiting, 446 ; plaits 383. 

Plants and Blowers, 465-468. 

Plays (The Thirteen Bhasa Plays): 


Authorship 1-60, ; . ChaTacteri-' 

■ zation 89-91 ; ^Ohronologioal 
order 118-122 ; Defects 102- 
104; Description of Nature 93- 
96 ; Metrics 143-146 Prakrit 
122-128; Easas and Alanikaras: 
92-93; Sources 84-89 ; text 
material 82-84 ; also the 
different sections under each 
play in Chapters VII and VIII. 

Flays Ascribed to Bhdsa: Their 
Authenticity and Merits, 3n f, 
8n, 13n, 18n f, 21n, 28n, 32n f, 
38n, 40n f, 92n, 97n, lOOn I, 
115n, 123nf, 127n, 152n, 158n, 
164n, 166n, 171n f, 240n. 

Plunge bath, 471. 

Polar Star, 368. 

Political Bye-plot, 164-165, 299. 

Political History of Ancient India, 
78n, 80n, 88n, 97n, lOOn, 319n, 
322n ff, 340n f. 344n ff, 356n, 
401n. 

Political marriages 401-402 ; poli- 
tical organization 317 ; politi- 
cal revolution 304-307. 

Polonius, 239, 276. 

Polygamy, 370f, 378, 461. 

Popular Beliefs and Superstitions 
444-445. 

Pork, 437. 

Position of Maidens 382 ; -married 
women 382. 

Potana, 333. 

Potarakunda, 344. 

Potiyam, *347. 

potta, 158. 

potters, 443. 

Potti, S. Narayanan, 3 5n, 56, 57n« 

Poultry, 437£. 

Prabhasapat^na, 339. 

Prabodhacandrodaya, 148. 

Pracetas, 250. 

Pfdcina Mahdrd§tra (in Marathi) 
62n, 264n, 27 In, 289n. 

Pradban, Dr. S. N., 325n, 338n, 
364n, 471n. 

Pradhanam Pratijnd, 44n, 73n, 
llOn. 

Pradyota (=Mahasena), 50, 62, 
88, 265ff, 273ff, 279f, 284ff, 
306, 325, 331, 337f, 340, 373, 
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■4061, 410, 4221;' ' also called 
Canda: Pradyota or Pradyota 
Maiiasena. 

Pradyumna, 432, 

FraliarsinI, 146, 

Prahasana, 56, def. 180 ';, 181. 
Prahasfea, 216, 

Prajapatya, 367£, 37 L 
Prakarana, 182ff, 238,. 271,, 273,. 
293, del 299 ; suddha 183; 
sankima 183. 

Prakarapika, 184, 

Prakbyata, 218, 226. ■ . 

Prakrit, 66, 75,83, 122-128, 156ff, 
161f, 167, 179, 187, 190, 294, 
300, 433, 464 ; Prakrit archa- 
isms 16-17 ; Prakrit verses 
143 ; Prakritisms 150. 

Prakrti, 432.. 

Pramadavana, 142, 389f, 

Prang, 331. 
prarocand, 56, 

Prasa, 414n, 415. 

Prasada, 91, 239, 
Fmsannardghava, 43. 

Pra4tota, 183. 

Prasasti, 131. 

Prasenajit, 325, 327, 329f, 402. 
prainihas, 139. 

Prastavana, 3, 6, 32f, 39, 158. 
Fmtdparudriya, 209. 

Pratardana, 327. 

FmtijMyaugandhardya^at 2ff, 14ff, 
37, 41, 43ff, 49ff, 57, 62, 65, 
67f, 72f, 75, 77, 80, 83f, sour- 
ces, 87-88; 98, 105, 109, 116, 
table 119; 120, 122, 126n, I35f, 
139, 146, 148ff, 166, 169, 238f, 
title 264-265 ; plot 265-270 ; 
deviations 270-271 ; type 271- 
273 ; sentiments 273-274 ; criti- 
cal remarks 274-277 ; 278, 292, 
303f, 307, 325, 344n, 348n, 
355o, 373nff, 377n f, 382n, 
aOln, 397nf, 401n f. 404n, 
406nf. 410n£, 413n f, 420, 
42211, 427n, 429, 430n, 433n, 
438n£, 441n, 443ii £, 448n, 
462n ff. 

Pratiloma, 358, 866, 370, 372. 

Fratimd, 2f, 5ff, 41, 43, 46, 48, 


■ ■;53f, 56f, 63, BTf, 71, 78,'80n, 
83f, sources 87; 90, 92n, 95, 
100, 105, 113, 118, table 119, 
121f, 135f, staging of I? Act 
143,144, 146f,',154, 191, 220, 
240n, title 241 ; plot 241-254 ; 
deviations 254-256 ; type 256- 
257 ; sentiments 257-259 .' cri- 
tical remarks 259-264; 276n, 
302, 307n, 353n f. 356n. 358, 
363, 373. 378, 386n, 391n, 
397n, a99n I, 402n. 419ff, 423n, 
427n, 429n f, 433n I, 439n, 
444n. 462ff, 

Pratimd (Devdhar), 255n, 257n. 

Fratimd (Dhruva), 5n, 21n, f, 46n f, 
50n. 24 In, 256n f, 263n. 

Fratimd (Paranjape), 4n, 17n, 26n, 
38n, 40n, 54n, 56n, 74n, 97n, 
112n, 255n, 259n, 263n. 

Fratimd (QJMS), 52n. 

Pratimagrba, 53-54, 239, 269, 419- 
420 ; situation 419 ; special 
preparation 419-420 ; pratimds 
421, 

pratimuhha, 182, 

Pratisthana, 328. 

Prativasttipama, 74n, 

Pravabanas, 443f, 

pravara, 368. 

Pravarasena, 42. 

Pravesaka, 183, 318. 

Prayogatisaya, 40n. 

Prek§agrba, 137d’. 

Fremasdgara, 226, 

Prices, fixed 448 ; not fixed 447. 

Prince of Denmark, 276. 

Princep, 328. 

Printz, Dr. W., 1, 126ni. 

Private coinage, 451. 

Priyadarsikd, 3n, 35f, 104n, 106n, 
ll5f, 148. 288. 

Priyangu, 465, 467, 

Problems {Some Problems of Indian 
Literature) i 4n, 6n, 13n, 16n, 
18n fi, 26n, 42n, 7Bn, 82n, 87n, 
97n, 99n f, 132n, 164n, 172n, 
176n, 219n. 238n, 263n, 271n, 
401n. 

prologue, 6. 

Propitiatory rites, 403. 
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Prostitmliion in j^gveda^ Jdtalcas 
Arthaidstm, 458«459 ; - in 
Bhisa» 459. 

Prthvi, 144. 

Prthmrdjavijayat 34, 107. 
Psychological aspect of diseases, 
435. ■■ 

Ptolemy, 325, 331, 338. 

PubUo Administration in Ancient 
India, 352n, SQSn, 403n, 413n, 
454n, 461n- 

Pubiic baths, 389, 391 ; public 
coinage 45 If ; public drinking 
house 390f ; public vices 456-461 . 
puccManti, 157. 

Pukkusati, 331. 

Punch-marked coins, 451. 

Pundras, 332,337. 

Punjab, 346, 442. 

Pupphavati, 328. 

Pur, 387. 

Furdv^as, 57, 88, 108n, 226, 306, 
325, 331, 333f, 338, 346, 425f. 
Puranas (coin) 451. 

Purdah system, 385f. 

Purification, 470-471. 

Purpa, 183. 

Purpasarasvati, 29n. 

Purnopama, 218. 
puToddsa, 436. 

Purohita, 404f. 

Pursuit of women, 403. 

Puru, 398. 

Pururavas, 328, 341 ; Pururavas 
hymn, 176. 

Purusa, 432. 

Puru§apura, 331. 

PurusasUkta, 351. 

Puskara, 130n. 

Puskaravata, 331. 

Puspaka, 254f. 

Puspapura, 342. 

Puspitagra, 144,146, 

Pusyamitra, 99,170. 

Pu^yaratha, 443f. 

Putana, 228. 

Puttees, 467. 

Puttiyal, 2. 

Quiver of arrows, 414. 

Bacial Synthesis of Indian Culture 
317n, 352n, 373n, 384n, 408n, 
414n, 


Badanika, 294ff. 

Eaddi Sastri, Eangacharya See 
Sastri, B, Eaddi. 

Eadha, 75, 226. 

Eaghava, 247. 

Eaghu, 245f, ■ 248, 259,' 262f, 

420. 

Baghuvamsa, 64, 147. 

Eahu, 378. 

Eaibhya, 285. 

Baichur, 332. 

Baja, Dr. 0. Kunhan., If, 21, 23n, 
25f, 30n ff, 34f, 40f, 43, 49, 
52, 56f, 61n, 83, 97n, 124f, 
130n, 152, i55jBf, 170, 173, 

174n, 240f, 277n, 308, 310 d, 
438. 

Bajagir, 344. 

Bajagrha, 62f, 278, 286f, 323f, 
330, 333f, 342, 344-346. 364, 
374n. 

Eajasekhara, 2, 34ff, 47, 112, 115, 
148, 311, 420. 

Eajashahi, 336. 

Eajasimha, 69, 98-100, 270. 

Bajasrl, 223, 227. 

Eajasuya, 418. 

BdjdvaU, 336. 

Eajputana, 339. 

Eaksasa, 193, 214, 216f, 222 ; 
Eaksasis 213, 216, 445. 

Eaksasa marriage, 367, 369, 372f, 
375. 

Eama, * 10, 19f, 45ff , 53, 65, 74, 
87, 89, 135f, 143, 210, 212ff, 
242fi. 246ff, 260, 262ff, 340f, 
345, 379, 398, 402n, 426ff, 430, 
464 ; -deification of, 100-101 ; 

Eama dramas, 48. 

Eamacandra and Gunacandra, 25, 
30, 33f, 70, 131, i66, 311. 

Bamachaura, 846. 

Eamakrishna Kavi, M,, See Kavi, 
M. Eamakrishna. 

Bdmarak$dstotra, 434. 

Bdmdyaria, 71, 84, 87, 90, 
121, 130, 135, 217, 241, 249, 
256f, 260, 262f, 310, 318, 823, 
326, 330f, 333n, 335ff, 340, 
344, 346, 349, 385f, 405n, 418n, 
428, 433, 442, 446. • 

Eamayya, V., 219, 256n, 263n, 




Eamiia, 165, .. 

Eamma oifey, 328. 

Ba'^ga0tha, 138£, 141, 228, 
BangaMrsa, 138, 141, 143, 188, 
228. 

Eantideva, 345. 

Eao, K Sampatihagiri, 106. 

Eao, Prof. M. Eamachandra, 132n, 
133n, 190, 200. 

Eapson, Prof. E. J., 62n, lOOn, 
339. 

Eapti, 330, 335, 340. 
m$ada, 406. 
msand, 384, 

Basan^avasudhakara, 186, 

Easas, 92-93, 182f, 186 ; Easas 
and Alamkaras 92*93 ; see also 
under each play in Chapters 
VIIandVIIL 
rails, 79, 168, 434. 
rathacalcraviprut, 449.. 
Katnasasthi, 160, 355. 

Batndvall, 35f, 74n, 106, 115, 148, 
166, 277n, 288. 

Q^dtrl, 450. 

Eaudra, 45, 93, 182, 203, 226, 273. 
Eavana, lOf, 21, 45ff, 65, 87, 89, 
136, 214ff, 220, 227, 250f, 
253ff, 259, 262f, 336, 414. 

Bavi, 335. 

Eawalpindi, 331. 

Bay, Dr. H. 0., 356. 

Bay, J. G., 79n, 

Bay, K., 75n. 

Bay, Prof. S., 1, 41, 75n, 277. 

Bay Ohaudhury, Dr, H. 0., 78n, 80n, 
88n, 99, lOOn, 319n, 322, 323n 
f. 325f, 327n ff, 340n f, 344n 
ff, 355, 401n. 

,Eebirth theory accepted, 433. 

Becht und Sitte, 63n, 67n. 
Eefectory, 418. 

Beligion des Veda, 468n. 

Eeligion, Philosophy, Literature 
and Sciences 424-435. 
Eemarriage, 371f, 375, 378. 
Eenaldo, 276. 

, Eesidential quarters, 392. 

Eespect for elders, 106. 
Best-houses, 388f. 

Eevenue, 399. 

Eevolution, 299, 304. 


sxvi 

Eewah, 337. 

Bgveda, 175, 179, 316, 325, 328, 
330, 332, 334, 336, 338, 3511, 
360, 366ff, 383, 387, 398n, 
408, 411, 414, 417, 424, no 
mention of idols 428 ; 434, 
food 436; 445, 4501, 456, 458, 
468, 470. 

Bgvedia QuUwe, 408n, 414n, 446n, 
458n. 

rice, 436ff, 446. 

Bidgeway, W., 179n. 

Eintambur, 345. 

Eintipur, 345. 
ritta, 43 In. 

Eoads, 442ff. 

Robbers, 447f. 

Eohasena, 173. 

Eohim, 245, 434, 

Boman Law, 454, 

Eomapada, 323. 

Borneo and Juliet, 239. 

Roofs, 417. 

Eoruka, 339. 

Both, Dr. E., 361. 
r§ii, 414n, 416. 

Rtu, 450. 

Btusamhdra, 51. 

Btviks, 471. 

Eudra, 424. 

Eudrasimha, 69, 99. 

Eumanvan, 268f. 

Eumex Vesicadus, 467- 
rupadarsaka, 452. 

Eupaka, 93, 187, 204, 218, 268f, 
274, 300f, 452, 

Eilpaka$atham, 2 in. 

Ryder, Dr. A. W., 300, 304. 
Sdharahhd^ya, 68n. 

&baras, 332. 

Sabhika, 457f. 

Sacred thread, 353, 461. 

Sacrifice, 7, 95, 355, 357, 400, 430, 
438. 

5adanana, 425. 

Sadanira, 329, 335f. 
SadulctiUarndmrta, 112, 114f. 

Saga, 466. 

Sagaranandin, 25, 29, 32f, 70, 153, 
311. 

sagotra, 372. 

Sahadeva, 205. 
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SahasriBilsas 337. 

SaMtyadarpai^a, 24, 42n, 72n ff, 
96B,102n, 181, 200n, 203, 
V: aiT. SSg, 272,: 293, 299. 
Sdhiiyasamgraha, ( in Marathi ) 
36ii, 103n I. 148n, 15 In, 160n, 
'399n. 

Sahni, E, B. Daya Bam, 317n, 341, 
:345. 

Sahokti, 187, 259. 

Saibya seeds, 449. ' 

177# ' 

Sairandhrl, 74n. 

^aisnnaga statues, 64, 88n ; ^aisu- 
naga 334, 421. 

Saivism, 424, 427. 

Saivism, 424, 427. 

Sajjalaka, 142, 160, 169, 296ff, 
300, 304, 359n, 373, 377, 394n, 
444. 

Dikaia, 336. 

»^akara, 11, 43, 126n, 151ff, 172, 
294f, 297f, 300, 302, 304. 
Sakata, 223, 442f. 

Saketa, 324, 330, 340. 

6akra, 190. 

Sakti, 189, 411, 414n, 415 ; ^akti 
(Mother) 424, 426. 

^aktibhadra, 47, Bhasa vs Sakti- 
bhadra, 48-51; 58, 110, 149. 
Sakuni, 184f, 192ff, 205f, 208, 
212 . 

Sdkuntala, 3, 27, 29, 58, 67n, 
76n, 77n, 110, 140, 147, 258f, 
293,304,464. 

^akuntalaj 303. 

Sdlmntalacarcandi 109, 309n ; See 
also ^dJmntalavydkhyd, 
Sdkuntalavydkhydt 24f, 32f, 158n, 
167, 309n ; See also ^akmtala- 
carcand. 

Sakya, 3291, 402 ; Sakyakula 441 ; 

Sakyasramanaka 63, 168. 

Sala, 465. 

^ala, 449. 

Salaka, 415. 

Salaka, 265f, 276. 

Salahkayana, 266. 

Sale, 445.^ 
salilam salilam^ 148. 
felini, 146. 

Salt, 407,448. 


^alya,, 85, 189f, 335» : 
sama, 449. 

Samagra, 183. 

Samaja, 441. , 

Samasa, 14. 

Samata, 9221. 

Samavakara, 182, 184, del 209 ; 

210 . 

Samavartana, 361, 363. 

Sdmaveda, 111, Yi%, 

Samhandha marriages, 52, 377- 
378. 

Samgha, 453. 

Samkarsana, 74. 

Samsaptakas, 192. 

Samuccaya, 301. 

Samudgaka, 423. 

Bamudra Banija Jdtalca, 447. 
Samudragrha, 243. 

Samvada hymns, 1751 
Samvahaka, 151f, 168. 
Samvatsara, 460. 

Samyatirndm'^, 443. 

Sandal, 389 ; -powder 411. 
Sandhis, 43, 182f. 186. 
handily a, 130n. 

Sanjaya, 49f, 110. 

Sankar. K. G., 2, 21, 26n, 28n ff, 
34n, 5 In f, 60n f, 63, 72n, 73, 
75, 77n, lOOn, 105, 108f, 112n, 
155, 167n ff, 277n, 377. 
Sahkarsana, lOln, 143, 224f, 227, 
432 ; -katha 226. 

Sahketa, 43 In. 

Sahku, 414n, 416 ; -karna 214, 
427. 

Sanmatura, 425 ; Sanmukha, 425. 
Sannyasin, 360ff. 

Sanskrit Drama (Keith), 40n, 67n, 
77n, 84 b f, 87n, 89n, 92n f, 
105n f, llOn, 123n f, 126n f, 
131nf, 134n, 137n ff, 143n, 
145n, 175n ff, 194n, 209n, 
2i9n, 263n, 271n, 275n, 290 b, 
304n f, 308n. 

Sanskrit Drama and Dramatists 
(Kulkarni), 79n, 175n, 180n. 
Sanskrit Grammar (Whitney), 61n. 
sdnti, 223^, 226, 445; sdntigrha 
397 ; Sdntiparvan, 431. 
Santusta, 43, 103, 238. 

Sapindas, 366,372,376. 
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Sapatnimardana, 467, 
Saptacchada, 467. ■ 

saptapaM, 369, 373, 375. ■ 
Saptapama, 466!. 

Sara, 414n, 415, 467. 

Sara, 274. ^ 

fcadatanaya, 25, 27ff, 33, 70,96, 
131. ■ 

Sarais, 3881 
Sarajanman, 425. 

Sarala, 435, 465!. 

■ Sarasyati, 328f, 344, 
Sarasmtlha'^thahhamT^a, 152! , 
459n. 

Saraswati, A. Eangaswami, 49, 51, 
56, 61n, 98n, llOn. 
Saravanabhava, 425. 

Sarayu, 330, 340. 
Sarduiavikridiija, 1441 
^arlputmpraham'^a, 160. 

Sarja, 435, 4651 

Sarma, Dr. Dasaratha, 75n. 

Sarma, Dr. Har Dutfe, 54. 

Sarma, Eamavatara, 2, 61n, 155. 
Sarma, Shivadatta, 97ii, 112n, 
114n. 

Sarma, V. Venkafcarama (= Sasfcri, 
V. Venkafcarama) 3n, 24n, 43, 
47, 167ii ; See also Sastri, V. 
Yenkatarama. 

Sarnga, 185. 

Sarngadharapaddhati, 44, 112, 
115. ■ 

Sarpika, 329. 

Sarup, Dr. Lakshman, 1, 3f, Sn f, 
12n, 19n, 22f, 28ff, 32n, 36, 
39n, 44, 57n, 61n, 67n, 72n, 
77n, 83, 86, 87n, 89, 91n, 97n, 
106n, llOn f, 112 ff, 116f, 125, 
132n, 134n, 219, 264n, 275n, 
317, 325n, 341n, 364n, 398n, 
4g4n. 

Sarvmanda, 25, 29f, 33f, 70. 
Sarvasvara, 471. 

Sarvilaka, 160, 164, 169, 299, 304, 
306, 458. 

Saryati, 210, 

Sasandeha, 2571 
Sasthi, 159, 295. 

Sasfcri, G. Harihara, 1, 26n, 29n, 
341 52, 56, lOln, 155, 157, 
170n, 174 b, 461n. 


Sastri, MM. Dr. Haraprasada, I, ■ 
54, 61n 1 67, 69. 80, lOOn, 
122n, 126, 129nl 42ln. 

Sasfcri, Dr. Hirananda, 2, 24b, 
26n, 32n, 38 b, 481 6 In, 72b, 
97nl llln, 127n. 152, 155. 
163,164b. 

Sastri, Prol A. B. Krishna, I, 88. 

Sastri, K. S. Eamaswami, 97b, 
132n. 

Sastri, Eangacharya Eaddi, 2, 23b, 
40n. 61n, 72 b, 98b, 111, 155. 

Sastri, MM. Dr. Shama, 77n, 
3191 

Sastri, MM. Dr. S. Kuppuswami, 
2, 25f, 45, 48ff, 52, 56, 75n, 
77b, 124, 275n, 377n. 

Sastri, S. Narayana, 3, 35n, 104 b, 
1061 116. 

Sastri, MM. Dr. T. Ganapati, 2ff, 
17, 19, 231 26, 281 311 34n, 
44, 47b, 51b, 53ff, 58b, 61b, 63, 
66, 69n, 72, 74ff, 80, 821 91b, 
97b, 98, IOOb, 1071 122b, 126, 
128, 155, 166n, 170, 186fif, 193, 
200, 209, 2391 257, 268b, 272, 
275b, 277, 307, 320n, 395b. 

Sastri, Y. VoBkatarama, 73 ; See 
also Sarraa, Y. Yenkatarama. 

Satanika, 337, 342. 

^atapatha BrdJimana, 327, 329, 
331n, 334, 337, 342. 

oatapatra, 465. 

Satavahana, 42. 

Sat^, 383-384, 

Satrajita ^atanika, 327. 

Satrughna, 53, 217, 2541 338. 

Sattaka, 184. 

Satvati, 194, 200, 210. 

Satyin, 467. 

Satya, 400. 

Satyabfaama, 467. 

Saubhika, 1781 

Saudamini, 234. 

Saumila, 165. 

Saunders, Virginia, 132n, 135n. 

Saurajya, 338. 

Sanraseni, 126f. 

Saurasenoi, 338. 

Saura§tra, 323, 332, 338-339. 

Sanvira, 52, 67, 136, 323, 339, 
364, 403, 407. 
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Sauviraraja, 230f, 2351, 376n» 444n. 
Sa¥an3ia/ 370,'378. 

Safaka, 414n. 

Sayana, 468. 

Sayyati, 357. 

Scenfced' garmenlj, 302. 

School for Scandal, 291. 

School of Oriental Studies, London, 
84. 

Schroeder, Dr. L. von 176, 179n. 
Sculpture in Vedic, Indus and 
Buddhist period 420 ; -in Bhasa 
420-422, 

Scythian, 384. 

Sea-borne trade, 446. 

Seals, Indus, 470. 

Sea-Boom, 283 ; sea voyage 445. 
secret service, 236 ; Secret Service 
Deptt 405-407. 

Seleuous Nicator, lOOn, 343, 372. 
Senadhyaksa, 410. 

Senani, 425f. 

Senapati, 409. 

Seoli, 467. 

Sephalika, 30f, 142, 281, 291, 467 ; 

^ephdlikdnka 58. 

Servants' quarters, 393. 

Sewell, Ool. B., 437n. 

Shakespeare, 21, 57f, 118, 132. 
Shampooer, 295, 394, 448 ; 

shampooing 459. 

Shawls, 446, 

Sheeps, 438. 

Shells, 409, 460; shell-workers 446. 
Shembavanekar, Prof. K. M., 61n, 
75n, 124n. 

Sheridan, 291. 

Sherring, M., 347. 

Shields, 414f. 

Ships, 443f, 446. 

Shireff, A. G., 2. 
shoes, 439. 

Shopkeepers, 406. 

Sialkot, 335. 

Sibika, 442ff. 

Siddhilekhakas, 139. 

Sikharini, 144,146. 
gilali, 178. 
silk, 439. 
silver, 446, 451, 

Sirhhala, 836. 

Sirnhapahjara, 385. 


Simhasena,' 129. 

Simile cf. battle with sacrifice, 416. 
Simuka Andhra, 165. 

Sindha, 339, 342 ; Sindhu 67, 411 ; 

Sindhu-Sauvira, 67. 

Singhbhum, 333. 

Singraur, 345. 
fepra, E., 340, 391. 

Sirastrana, 416. 

Sircars, *347. 

Sirhind, 329, 

&nsa, 384. 

Sisunaga, 325, 334. 

Sita, 10, 11, 19, 46, 48, 53, 87, 
89f, 113, 135f. 143, 213ff, 241ff, 
246ff, 269f, 262, 303, 335, 379. 
Sitabenga cave, 180. 

Sitar, 423. 

&va, 424ff; &va temple 53, 420, 
429 ; Siva worship 424. 
Swathikd Smasdna, 469. 

Skanda, 425ff, 460 ; Skandaputras 
460 

skins, 446. 

Slaughter-houses, 436, 438. 

Slavery, 452-455 ; slaves, emanci- 
pation of 455 ; - female 455 ; 
-kinds of 464 ; -their duties 453, 
iSlesa, 166. 

^loka, U4ff. 

Smarana, 287. 

Smith, Dr, V. A., 2, 3n, 62n, 76n, 
78n, 88n, lOOn, 320, 42ln, 443. 
Smrtis, 310, 353, 372, 376, 381, 
440. 451. 

Snehodbhavana, 157, 

Sobhanikas, 178. 

Social Life in Ancient India, 241ii, 
BOln, 374n, 377n f, 382n f, 
393nf, 397n, 423n, 439n, 441ii, 
460n, 

Social Organisation in North-East 
India (Eng, Tr.) 319n, 357n, 
359n, 447n, 453n f. 

Sociological Conditions, 67-68 ; 

Book 11. 

Solecisnas, 150. 

Soma, 436. 

Somadeva, 116. 

Soman, K. L., 292 ; See also Kirata 
Some Problems of Indian Literature 
(Winternitz): See 'Problems' 
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S'onsij K.j 343 » 

Song and dance* 227. 

Sonpat, 329. 

SopMr'j 339. 

Sources of revenue, 407. 

South Africa, 391. 

South Indian Dramas, 130. 
spices, 446. 

Spies, 406, 409, 412f,' 

Spinning, 445f. 

Spooner, Dr. D., 461. 

Sraddha, 260. 

smddha, 87, 260f, 264f, 260, 262. 
369,430. 

^raddhakalpa, 63f, 250, 356; -(Pra- 
cetas) 356n. 

Sragdhara, 144. 

^ramanaka 79f ; Sramanas 356. 
^rayasti, 324, 330, 340. 

SrenI, 408. 

6ri Harsa, 91, 96 ; see also Harsa 
6rikanthadesa, 329. 

Srhgara, 93, 107, 182f, 186, 209, 
226, 238, 272f, 287. 
^mgdrapmkdsa, 25, 27, 238. 
6rngiverapura, 244, 323, 345. 
Stables for horses, elephants etc, 
412. 

Stadium, 389, 440. 

Staircases, 396. 

Statuary, 420. 

Statue-houses, 53-54, 71, 87, 100, 
244f, 255, 259f, 262, 419-420, 
429. 

Statues-kept in statue-houses 421 ; 
-of dead kings in Bhasa 420- 
421 ; -unknown in Kekaya 421. 
Stein, Dr. M. A., 326. 

Stein, Dr, Otto, 55, 319. 

Sten Konow, Dr., See Konow, Dr. 
Sten. 

sthdpaka, 40. 

sthdpandi 3, 6, 32, 39, 56, 157, 160. 
stJiitayantra^ 415. 

St. Nicholas, 392. 

Stone, 449; Stone-forts 417 ; stone- 
statues 245. 

Strabo, 469. 

Studies ifi Aficiefit Miudu Polity % 
77n, 320n, 386n, 443n. 

Studies in Indian History and Cul- 
ture, 320n. 


Suali, Dr. L., 2, 61n. 

Subandhu, 68n. 

Subhadrddhanaftjaya, 3, 38, 1^5^ 
Subhasitas, 93n, App. 
Subhd§itdvaU, 112, 1151 
Sucetana, 237, 376n. 

Sudarsana, 186, 188. 

Sudarsana, 236f, 376n, 445. ' 

Sudas, 334. 

Sudassana, 328. 

Sudha, 439. 

Sudhakara, 43, 244, 261. 

Sudraka, 47, 49, Slf, 54, 69f, 76, 
80f, 99, 109f, 112, 145ff, 163ff, 
168f. 171, 173, 265n, 277n, 

288, 298, 300, 305ff, 47L 
Madras, 177, 179, 350ff, 358ff, 

369, 372f. 389, 431. 

Sugrhita, 67, 461. 

Sugriva, 8, 89, 212f, 216, 218, 
220, 252, 254f, 341 ; - katha 
218. 

Suhma, 338. 

Suicide, 471. 

Suka, 216. 

Sukarika, 416. 

Sukra, 404. 

Sukthankar, Dr. V. S., 2, 4, 14, 
17, 19n, 21n, 26n, 29n, 30ff, 
35n, 39f, 57, 61n, 64, 98n, 103n, 
llln, 123, 125ff, 134f, 143u, 
146n, 161ff, 155f, 159n, quoted 
160-163; 166n, 179n, 220n, 

289, 310n, 416n. 

SUhtimuktdvaU, 34, 36, 112, ll4f‘ 
gula, 414n. 415. 
iulka, 373. 
sumamvanucf^a, 14. 

Sumantra, 8, 46, 143, 241n, 244, 
246ff, 252f, 255f, 261. 

Kumbha, 348. 

Sumer, 446. 

Sumeru, 347f. 

Sumitra, 237, 243, 246, 252, 264, 
373f, 376n. 

Summer-house, 397, 419. 

Sun, 426. 

^unab^epdkhydna, 84, 203. 

Sunga, 99 ; Suhga Pusyamitra 69 
Suparuddhydya, 176. 
Superintendent of chariots, 411 * 
-commerce 448; -elephants 411; 
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-gambling 467 ; -horses 411 ; 
-mint 452 ; -prostitutes 459. 

Suppdraha Jdtalca, 447. 

'^ura, ■338. . 

Sura,. 437. 

^urasena, 323, 338, 343. 

Surastra, 67. 

Surat, 339. 

Surgeons, 409. 

Surundhana, 328. 

Surya, 424, 

Susira, 423. 

susrU^d, 7 L 

Stitradhara, 6, 32, 37, 39f, 42, 44, 
96-98, 109, 157, 160, 167, &e. 

SuTadana, 16, 154. 

Suvarna, 79, 167, 449, 4511 

Suvarpagiri, 344. 

Suvarnarucira, 146n. 

Suvela, 215, 323, 3481 

Svabbavokti, 218, 258, 287, 293. 

Svaha, 425 ; Svaheya 425. 

Svamin, 101. 

Svapnanl Sundarl Bmpnavdsava- 
datta by Dhruva) 5n, 41n, 69n, 
99n f, 104n, ll8n, 160n, 153n, 
241n, 273x1, 306n, 434n, 470n. 

Svapnavdsavadatta, 2ff, 9f, 14ff, 

23ff, 41ff, 49, 51, 56f, 62, 67f, 
71f, 75, 82ff, sources 87-88 ; 90, 
92f, 98, 103, 105, 108f, 111, 
113, 116, 118, table 119; 120, 
122, 139, staging of IV Act 
142 ; 144ff, 150, 167, 172n, 197, 
229, 238, 273, 275, title 277; 
plot 278-286; deviations 286- 

287 ; type 287 ; sentiments 287- 

288 ; critical remarks 288-293 ; 

301n, 3031 Svapna and Car 
307n ; 309n, 310, 3401 349n, 
363n n, 373n 377n ff, 382n 1 

386n, 39 In, 401, 404n, 422n, 
434n f. 462 ff, 467n 1 472n. 

Svapnavasavadatta ( Bhide ), 5n, 
62n, 67n, 69n, 168n, 339n. 

Svapnavasavadatta, ( Dhruva ) See 
Svapnanl Sundarl 

Svapnavasavadatta ( Bay ) 41n, 
277n, 

Svapnavasavadatta upar navo 
prakas, 26n, 28n, 3 In ff, 39n. 

Svarajya, 20. 


Svati, 130n. 

Svayamvara, 371. 

6/etambara, 80. 

Svetdsvatara Upanisad, 425. 
Swami, Bhattanatha, 2, 23, 25n 1 
29, 35n, llOn, 152, 155, 159, 
164n, 173. 

Swat, 331. 

Swine, 438. 

Swords, 414. 

Sytoala, 112, 116. 

Syandika, 329. 

Syrastrene, 338. 

Tabard, Fr., 264n. 

Table, 119 ; tables 417. 

Tadguna, 267. 

Taittirlya Aratiyalm, 363n ; Taitt, 
Samhitd 428. 

Taksasila, 331, 

Tala, 470. 

Tali, 384,470; talipatra 104f; 

talipatta 173, 470. 

Tamraparni, 78, 336, 347, 
tap^dj'idd, 438. 

Tanks, 419, 429. 

Tantravdrtika, 68n, 77. 
tapas, 432 ; Tapasa 364. 
Tdpasavatsardja, 149, 288. 

Tapasi, 364. 

Tapatlsamvarana, 3, 38, 125. 
fapovana, 147,263. 

TM, 213, 378. 

Tarakajit, 426 ; Tarakasura 425, 
tata, 423. 

Tatke, Prof. S. B., 6n, Bln, SBn, 
155, 238n. 

Tatpurusa, 96. 

Tavern keeper, 391. 

Taxila, 331, 469, 

Telavaha, 333. 

Telingiri, 333. 

Tempest, 188. 

Temples, 417f, 428f. 

Terminalia, 466 ; Terminalia 
Tomentosa 466. 

Thalclcar Vassanji Madhavji 
Lectures (Dhruva), 5n, 21n, 
75n, 120n, 124n, 145n. 
Thanesar, 3281 

Theft and robbery in Bgveda 460 ; 

-in Arthasdstra 461. 

Thieves, 392. 
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Thirteen Trivandrum Plays 
(Woblner and Samp) 5n, 20n f, 
8611, 97n, 188n, 196n, 208n, 
212n, 219n, 226n f, 275n, 290n, 
soon, 303n, 329n, 375n, 398n, 
465n. 

Tliomas, Dr. D, W., 2, 4, 24n, 26n, 
30n, 32, 39n, 44f, 52, 65, 67n £, 
64, 77n. 83n, 112f, 115, 117, 
123, 128, 165, 157, 275n, 308n, 
317n, 320. 

Throwing sand in the enclosures, 421. 
Tibet, 326. 
tides, 434. 

Tiksna, 406. 

Tilak, Lok. B. G., 316n, 317. 
Timetable for the king, 398-399. 
Tinnevelly, 78, 347, 
tippler, 438. 

Tirhut, 334f. 

Tiruvanchikulam, 53. 
tithiSi 434 ; tithi^soheme 103, 159f, 
162. 

Tivar, 466. 

Toilet, 382f. 

Tomara, 414n, 415, 

Torch-bearers, 401, 
tortoise, 437. 
tournaments, 441. 

Trade and Industry, 445-448 ; -in 
Bgvedat Indus period, epics, 
Jatalcas and Mauryan age 445- 
448 ; -in Bhasa 448. 
traders, 445 ; trade, various kinds 
of 447. 

Tragic in Bhasa, 132-135. 
training daily for the army, 412. 
Traivihramat 3n, 38, 108f, 149. 
Transverse curtain, 221. 
trasii 415 j trdsiha 414n, 415. 
Travancore hills, 347. 

Tretayuga, 45, 47. 

Trident, 415. 

Trikota, 346. 

Trikuta, 323,346,390.^ 
Trippunithura Sanskrit College 
(MSS) 216, 

Tristila, 415. 

Trivikrama, 112, 

Trotaka, 184. 
trumpets, 296. 
trutii 450. 


tryasra, 138. 
tuha,127, 
tumam, 17, 168, 

Tungabhadra, 341. 

TurfanMSS., 124, 158, 160. 
turtle, 437. 
tuvam, 17. 

Types of Sanskrit Drama, 180-184. 
Types of Sanskrit Dramat 
(Mankad) 175n, 182n, 187n, 
194n, 200n, 203n, 209n, 272n, 
300n. 

Uddttardghava, 3, 35, 106. 

Udaya, 343f. 

Udayana Vatsaraja, 264ff, 274ff, 
28011', 306, 325, 337, 342, 373f, 
398n, 405n, 410, 422, 468 ; See 
also Vatsaraja. 

Udayana legend, 264, 270, 288. 
Udayanacarya, 35. 

Udayasva, 342, 344. 

Udayl, 69. 
uddehii 158. 

Udyamaka, 323, 348. 

Ugrasena, 20, 69, 80, 143, 225. 
Ujjain, 294f, 302, 306 ; See also 
Ujjayini. 

Ujjayini, 113, 136, 266, 268, 275, 
280, 283, 285, 324f, 340-341, 
387, 391, 429, 434, 447. 
Ullekha, 218, 302. 

TJmaji Naik, 461. _ . 

Underground drains, 388f, 391 • 
Unmadavasavadattat 49f, 73, 110, 


149, 288. 

Jnmattaka, 126n, 

Jnmattopasaka, 430. 

Jpagoda, 452. 

Jpajati, 144f. 

Jpakathanaka, 300. 

Jpama, 93, 218, 259, 274, 287f, 
293, 300ff. 

Jpanayana, 361. 

Jpani^adSi 178, 424f, 433. 
Jpaplavya, 335. 

Jpasamhara (in MarathO bin, un, 

318, 322n, 824n, J28n, 350n, 
869nf, 385n, 427n f, 431n* 442n, 
Jpasthanagrha, 233, 397* 
dpavita, 439. 

[Jpendravajra, 204. 

Jpper Doab, 328. 
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Ur* ;M6. ■ 

Urdhwareshe, Prof. W. G., 289n. 

timhhanga, 2f, 5ff, 12, 14ff, 19f, 
22, 57, 68b, 84, sources 85-86; 
92, 95, table 119; 120, 129, 
tragedy 132-134 ; 144, 146, 187, 
title 195 ; plot 196-199 ; devia- 
tions 199 ; type 199-200 ; sen- 
timents 200; critical remarks 
200-201; 205, 220, 227, 229, 
329, 375n, 383n, 386n, 400n, 
410n f. 413n f, 416n, 422n, 
433n, 434. 

'Omlhanga (Weller), 134n. 

Usas, 367. 

Usury, 445. 

Utpala, 465. 

Utpalapida, 225. 

Utpreksa* 93, 218, 238, 258, 288, 
293, 302. 

Utsr§tikdnhai 134f, def. 190; 192, 
194, 200. 

Uttara, 206ff, 211, 411. 413. 

Uttara, 86, 207f, 267. 

UttarddhyayanaBUtm, 341. 

Uttarakuru, 322, 326-326, 348. 

Uttarammacarita, 27, 70, 146, 
148. 

Uttara Vaitalika, 382n. 

Uttariya, 384, 439. 

Vadhii, 377; mdUh 173, 300; 
vadhuyana 444, 

mha, 449. 

Vaidehi, 244, 266; Yaidehiputra 
337. 

Vaidya, C. V., 62n, 75n, 79n, 318, 
322n, 324n, 328, 350, 369f, 
384f, 409n, 427n f, 43 In, 442n, 
458n, 460n. 

Vaijayanta, 426. 

Vainaganga, 332. 

Vairantya, 234, 236, 323, 328, 
345, 887, 390. 

Vairat, 345. 

Vaisall, 401,428. 

Vaisnava, 105, 808; Vaisnavism 

' 4k, 426f, 

Vwi^y,mim, Etc, 86n. 

Vai^ravana, 426. 

Vaiivadevi, 144. 

Vaisyas, 177, 350ff, 357-358, 360, 
389. 


VaitaHya, 146. 

Vaitarani, 332. 

Vdjasaneyl Samhitdi 428. 

Vajjis, 334, 342. 

Vajrababu, 223. 

Vakpatiraja, 42, 44, 47. 

Vaiabhl, 339. 

Valin, 6, 12, 18, 89, 213f, 219f, 
252, 341. 

valkala incident 147 ; mlhalm 53, 

. 147, 242, 265, 257f, 260, 439. 
Valmiki, 331. 

Valukatirtba, 348. 

Vamadeva, 53, 247, 253f, 347. 
Vtoana, 71-72, 166f, 309, 311, 
426. 

Vdmana Piirdv>(ii 347. 

Varnsa, 423, 467, 

Vamsa Brdhmana, 327. 

Vamsas, 337, 341, 

Vamsastha, 1441. 

Vanga, 323, 336f. 

Vanik, 299, 353n. 

Vanaprastha, 360, 362. 

Vanaras, 213, 2151 
mra^ 377. 

Varaba, 426. 

Varahakarna, 414n, 415. 
Varabamihira, 386. 

Vardha Purdna, 346. 

Varamci, 126n, 342. 
van, 449. 

Varma, 416. 

Varna, 350 ; Varnasramadbarma 
317. 

var§a, 460. 

Varuna, 215, 218f, 221, 424, 428. 
Vasantaka, 43, 268f, 2831 286f. 
Vasantasena, 11, 142, 1521 160, 
164. 168, 294ff, 302ff, 307n, 
373, 422, 469n. 

Vasantatilaka, 144f. 

Vasas, 337. 

Vasavadatta, 7, 23, 251 291 ^91 
62, 90, 110, 113, 142, 2641 
267ff, 271f, 276ff, 288ff, 307n, 
325, 337. 373ff, 3771 382 b, 
404, 422. 

Vasavadatta ( Paris ) 129n. 
Vasi^tba, 53, 242, 247, 2531 B671 
Vasu, 333. 

Vasudana, 337. 
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Yasudeva," 102, 14:3, 221ff, 225, 

: : 228, 338. ■ 

Yasndeva, 136, 426 ; Vasud^ya 
Krsna 401, 426, 4311 ■ 

; VisuM, 346. ; ' 

• Vatiioa Eobustia, 466. 

Yatsa, 130n, 323, 337f, 341f, 348f ; 
.kingdom 278, 284, 286, 292, 
404. 

Yafcsala, 921 203, 210. 

Yatsaraja, 101 50, 373, 379, 401, 
404,406, 422, 444, 471; See 
also TJdayana. 

Yatsarajacarita, 51, 1091 149, 166, 
255n, 277, 288. 

Yaiisyayana, 78, 89, 241, 364, 374, 
376f, 3921 397, 422, 438, 460. 

Vdyu Purdi^a, 338, 342. 

Yedangas, 3564--YedaB 63, 250, 
356,432. 

Yedic Aryan, 387, 440. 

Vedische Studien, 458n. 

Yedic Worship, 424. 

Yegefcables, kitchen, 392. 

VerilsaTkhdrat 133n, 134, 148, 200, 
260. 

Yenkataraman, T, L., 62n, 99n. 

Yenkatarama Sarma, Y., 83f, 97n, 
108n ; See also Sarma, V, 
Yenkatarama and Sastri, Y. 
Yenkatarama. 

Yenkatasubbiah, Dr. A., 89. 

Yenkatesvara, Prol S. V,, 132n, 
316n 1 363, 382n 1 398n, 402n 1 
405n, 410, 439n, 469n. 

Yenu, 415. 

Yenuvana, 63, 265, 323, 344n, 348 ; 
-vihto 344. 

Yeravai, 339. 

Yersesj Split-up, 16, App, 

Yerses and Dialogues, 119-122. 

Yesya, 299. 

Yibbava, 92, 183. 

Yibhavana, 287. 

Vioissikides of Aryan Civilization^ 
428n. 

Yidarbha, 332f. 

Yideha, 323, 329, 335ff, 401, 447. 

Yidisa, 333. 

vidrava, 182. 

Yidudabba, 325, 330. 

Yidura, 195. 


Yidusaka, 26, 28, 90, 113, 1411 
1711 179, 2311 2341 238, 2681 
281ff, 307n; -katba 238, 

Vidyabhushan, MM. S. C., 65. 

Yidyadhara, 94, 135, 148, 217, 219, 
234, 238, 331, 407, 44L 

Yiharas, 431. 

Yijaya, 16, 251, 336. 

Yijayanagara, 341. 

Yikramaditya, 51, 75o, 112, 124, 
326, 

Vikramorvastya, 3, 40, 96, 258. 

Yikrsta, 137. 

Yilasini, 10, 232. 

Yimala, 189. 

Yimarsa, 182, 186. 

Yina, 423. 

-ViT^dvdsavadaita^ 49ff, 73, 83* 110, 
149,170. 

Vinaya Texts, 323n. 

Yindhya, 69, 98, 173, 323, 332, 
346, 348 ; -vasini 348. 

Yira, 92, 182f, 187. 190, 194, 200, 
203f, 210, 218, 226, 273. 

Yiranaga, 70. 

Yirata, 205ff, 334f, 411, 468. 

Yiratanagara, 323, 335, 345. 

Yirodhabhasa, 114, 204, 210, 287, 
301. 

Yisakha, 425, 429. 

Visakhadatfea, 38, 145. 

Yisama, 287. 

Yisesokti, 287. 

Vision of Vasavadatta, 3n f, 8n f, 
12n, 19n, 24n, 28n ff, 32n, 36n, 
39n, 44n, 57n, 62n, 72n, 77n, 
91n. 97n, 106n, llOn f, llSn f, 
116n, 125n, 264n, 325n, 341n, 
364n, 434n. 

vismita, 14, 292. 

Yi^pu, 17, 201, 219, 223f, 226. 
424ff, 432, 470 ; -temple 63. ^ 

Yi§nudharmoUara, 107 1 ' 

Fur ana, 54, 86. ^ ^ 

Yisnusena, 229, 235f. : . 

Vi^nusmrti, 359n. 

Yisvanatha, 39f, 74, 96f, 269. 

Yi^vasimba, 99. ^ 

Yiswanatha, Prof. S. V., 817^ 352, 
373n, 384, 408, 414n. 

Yita, 162f, 184, 238, 294f, 300, ^ ^ 
*302,459. 
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Vitialiavyas, 327, 

Viiasti, 449., . 

VitH, 180f, aef. 186, 187. 
Vizagapatam, 332. 
wataSf 382. ■ 

Vriabliadatsta, 16. ■ 

Vrsalipati, 369. 

Vrsnis, 432. "■ 

: Vritis, 43, 1821. 

vucchiantii 157. ^ ^ 

Vya^lsamgmha, 307. 

■ Vyaiokti, '71. 
vyapairi, 14. 

Vyasa, 107f, 136, 1951 
Yyayoga, 180ff, 184. def. 186, 187, 

190, 194, 200, 203. 209- 

Waddell, Lt. Ool. L. A., 316ii, 343. 
■walled cities, 417. 

Walsh, 451. 

War, 400 ; -minister 410 ; -orna- 
ment of elephant 410. 

Wardha (B.), 333. 

Washermen, 443. - 
Watch-towers, 412. 

Water on stage, 18-19, 236, 248, 
283. 

Water ronres, 443 ; water supply 
443 ; water worship 417. 
Weapons, 414-416, 446 ; -defensive 
414-415 : -offensive 414-415 ; 
-of Krsna 427 . 

Weaving, 423, 445, 448. 

Weber, Dr. A., 178n f, 316n, 351. 
Weights and Measures in Artha- 
s&stra, 448-450. 

Well, 417,419. 

. Weller, Dr. H., 2, 5, 44, 61n, 75n, 
83, 86, 89, 105n, 112ff, 126n, 

, 134, 226n, 308, 398n. 

Western Ghats, 347. 

Westminster, 340. 

■ Wheat, 436ff. 

Wfcey, Prof. W. D., 61n. 
•Widows, 383f.., 

Wilde, Oscar, 8,276, 

Wilson, Prof. H. H., 140, 305. 
Wilson Philological Lectures, 126n. 


Windisoh, 175, 305. 

Wintemitz, Dr. M., 2flf, 6n f, 13, 
16n, 16, 18n ff, 30», 38n, 42, 
48n, 55n, 67f, 61n, 64n f, 76n. 
Jm- ,79, 84ff, 97n ff, llOf, 123, 132ff, 



165, 164n. 169 , 172n f, 175n f, 

187, 190f, 194f, 200, 209, 211, 

219, 226f, 238, 263, 271, 305n, 
316ff, 360n. 401n, 468, 463n, 
468. 

Winter’s Tale, 227, 291. 

Women, dress of, 384 ; -ornaments 
384. 

Wonder, 300. 

Woollen fabrics, 446. 

W oolley , Sir Xieonard, 3 1 7n . 

Woolner, Dr. A. C., 2, 5, 21, 126n, 
208 , 212 , 219, 227, 275, 398n. 
Woolner, Dr. A. C., and Sarnp, 

Dr. L., 20n, 86n, 97n, 188, 
196n, 226n, 290n, 300n, 303n, 
329n,^3^^ 

Wordsworth, W., 113. 

Worship, Yedic., 424. 

Wounds in war as ornaments, 400. 
Wrestling, 441; -bout 440. 

Writing, 470. 

Writs, 399. 

Yadava, 338. 

Yadu, 338, 340. 

Yaga, 471. 

Yajha, 400. 

Yajhavalkya, 457. 

Yajhopavita, 354. 

Yajurveda^ 177, 179. 

Yaksini, 426f. 

Yama, 251. 

Yamakas, 19, 107, 221, 228. 

Yamala, 223. 

Yamnotri, 346. 

Yamuna, 323, 341, 343f. 

Yanas, 442. 

YasasUlaka^ 114. 

Yafeda, 222, 426f. 

Yaiigandharayana, 18, 32, 49f, 5£, 
90, 104, 136, 148, 265f, 268ff, 
272, 274ff, 278f, 285f, 306, 364, 
404, 406f, 445. 

Yava, 449. 

Yavanika, 14, 66, 139. 

Yayati, 210. 

Yogacarya, 169, 460. 

Yogamaya, 344, 348, 426. 

Yoganidra, 305n.^ 

Yogaro^ana, 460. ^ ^ 

:vi| Yogaidstrai 63, 65, 250, 356 ; -of . 
, ^ Mahesyara 356n. 
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Yojana, 450, 

YudhistMra, 206, 208, 210, 218, 
273, 456, 468, 

Yiika, 449. 

Yiipagrama, 323, 348, , 



Zenana System, 385. 
Zimmer, H. 351. 
Zimmermann, Dr, E., 316. 
xinc, 446. 

Zodiac, 79, 434. 



ADDENDA ET -CORRIGENDA 


{ Note :--Corfectiom requiring insertion or omission of diacritical 
marhs are not included in the following list, ) 


p. 

;:9 

1. 

35 

/or ‘suiters’ ‘suitors’ 

p. 

13 

1. 

27 

Insert footnote ‘5’ after ‘them’ 

p. , 

19 

1. 

19 

Delete full point after ‘descriptions’ 

p. 

21 

fn. 

3 

After ‘See above', Add ‘p. 3 and notes 2-4.’ 

p. 

34 

fn.; 

5 

for ‘at’ read ‘m’ 

p. 

36 

■ I. 

7 

Put a comma after 'Kavivimarsar 

p. 

40 

ly 

23 

Delete the dash after ‘temples’. 

p. 

41 

fn. 

3 

Add: “cf . ‘One- Bhasa Verse and its bearing on the Bhasa 
Problem’, by A, D. Pusalker, IC, IV, pp. 522-525.” 

p. 

53 

1. 

last 

Insert fn no. ‘4’ before ^PratirndT 

p. 

54 

1. 


Insert inverted commas before ‘is’ 

p. 

65 

1. 

3 

for ‘was not existing’ ‘did not exist’ 

p. 

56 

11.14-15 ' 

for ‘are ^uite... since...’ read ‘have been... during...’ 

p. 

65 

i. 

23 

/or ‘Indoligica’ reoi^ ’Indologloa’ 

p. 

61 

In. 

■ ' 

for ‘Le^ny’ read ‘Lesny’ 

P.:' 

62 

In.. 

■ : 1 

Add ‘1913’ after ‘/AOT’ 

P. 

66 

1. 

33 

for ‘problem selswhere’ read ‘problems elsewhere’ 

P. 

66 

fn. 

3 

Delete ‘18’ 

P, 

70 

fn. 

: .''i' ' 

Add : “The same has now appeared in JAHBSt . XI, 


33-42; also in tile ProceediDgs and TransaotioBS of the 
Ninth All-India Oriental Gonference, Trivandrum, Pub. 
1940, pp. 436-444.’* 


P.; 

79 

1..;; 

20 

Put a comma after ‘origin’ 

P,' 

80 

1. 

2 

for read 

P.;' 

82 

last 


Put a Mi stop instead of the comma after ‘land’ 

p. 

84 

tn. 

1 

Add: “Dr. E. L, Turner also informs me that there are 
no Bhasa MSS in the School of Oriental Studies, London.” 

p. 

86 


16 

Delete’‘news’. ' 

p. 

88 

fn.^: 

1 

/or ‘Dec’ ( in 1. 2 ) ‘Deb’ 

Pr 

93 

fn. 

3 

/or ‘subhasita as’ Wd ‘subhasitas’ 

p. 

94 

last 


/or ‘lightening’ r^dd ‘lightning’ 
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p; 

98 

in. 

3 

Delete full stop after * Ter’ 

p. 

98 

in. 

3 

for ‘Harasiniiavaranian’ read ‘Narasimliavarman’ 

p. 

106 

1, 

3 

/w ‘«ftiIT5rT ’ read ‘sftJTSrr ••• ’ 

p. 

122 

1. 

■4 

from helow for read /Lesny’ 

p. 

128 

1. ' 

12 

for ‘form’ reat? ‘from’ 

p. 

131 

1.^ 

;23' ■ 

Complete the inverted commas after ‘Prasasti’ 

p; 

.132 

' 1. 

7 

for ‘unoften’ read ‘seldom’ 

p. 

133 

1. 

3 

/oy ‘though* read ‘but’ 

p. 

133 

fn.' 

3 

Delete ‘59’ 

p. 

134 

1. 

16 

Put footnote no. ‘3’ after ‘scene’ ; delete footnote no. 
‘3’ after ‘tragedy’ in the same line. 

p. 

137 

fn. 

4 

for ‘articles’ read ‘article’ 

p. 

154 

1. 

16 

for ‘latter’ read ‘later’ 

,p. 

156 

1. 

37 

for ‘rendered’ read ‘render’ 

p. 

166 

fn. 

1 

Add; “It has been published in JAHBS^ XI, pp. 33»42; 
also in Proc. and Trans, of IXth All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, Trivandrum, pp, 436-444.” 

p. 

166 

1. 

18 

for ‘one’ read ‘occurs’ 

p. 

168 

1. 

34 

for ‘and, in* read ‘and, as in’ 

p. 

176 

fn. 

1 

for ‘Dramtists’ read ‘Dramatists’ 

p. 

178 

fn. 

1 

for ‘Levi’ read ‘L4vi’ 

p. 

190 

1. 

23 

Delete the second ( 

p. 

193 

1. 

24 

for ‘returns’ read ‘retorts’ 

p. 

202 

1. 

9 

for ‘Madhyma* read ‘Madhyama’ 

p. 

218 

1. 

32 

Delete the question mark. 

p. 

220 

fn. 

2 

Complete the bracket after 

p. 

230 

1. 

41 

for ‘suiters’ read ‘suitors’ 

p. 

240 

1. 

19 

Insert ‘p.’ before ‘107’ 

p. 

241 

In. 

2 

/or ‘Sumitra’ read ‘Sumantra* 

p. 

241 

fn. 

3 

for ‘p. 43 No. 41* read ‘p. 43 n41’ 

p. 

2^9 

1, 

26 

for ‘minister’s’ read ‘ministers’ 

p. 

286 

1,: 

24 

/or ‘patrait’ read ‘portrait* 

p. 

285 

1. 

42 

for ladies re^itf ladies’ 

p. 

288 

1 . 

26 

for ‘Mauyraja’ read ‘Mayuraja’ 

p. 

296 

1. 

25 

/or ‘astmi* read ‘astami’ 

p.' 

295 

1. 

41 ■ 

for ‘present* ‘the time’ 

p. 

297 

1 . 

18 

/or ‘amok’ read ‘amuck’ 

p. 

297 

1. 

41 

for ‘awhile* rooidJ ‘awhile’ 

p. 

305 


■5 - 

Insert footnote no. ‘1* after ‘days’ 

p.' 

307 

fn.. 

1 

Add: ‘It has now been published, JAEBS, XT, pp. 83-42; 
also, Proc. and Trans. IXth All-Ind, Or. Con., Trivandrum, 
pp. 436-444.* 

p. 

310 

fn. 

3 

for ‘4656’ rMf? *165* 


311 


14 

/or ‘Patna’ read ‘Patan* 

p. 

317 

fn. 

2, 6 

for ‘Fabri* read ‘Fdbri* 

,P*:' 

324 

fn. 

5 

Add: ‘Mr. K. M. Munshi, however, locates Miihismatf near 
modern Broaoh.-Bharatiya Vidya, I, p. 81.’ 


XSXIZ 


P;S25 £n. 
P., : 32 a/ :''l. 
P, 328: ::i. 
P. 329 1. 

P. 334: ’ 1. 
P. 339 1. 

P, 3^8 1. 

P. 371 1. 

P. 378 1, 

P. 383 1. 

P..384: 2Bd 


P. 405 fn. 
P. 421 1. 

P. 424 11. 


P. 433 fn. 


P. 438 1, 

P. 443 fn. 
P. 446 1. 

Appendix I. 


4 for ^Xni, 64-449* read 5. 4; 19* 

33 for ^Saraswatf read ‘Sarasvati’ 

36 Put a comma after ‘Kau^iki’ 

16 Insert footnote no* *2’ after ‘race’ 

24 for ‘Sudasa’ read ‘Sudas’ 

16 for ‘Indrajit’ 7‘ead ‘Indraji’ 

8 for ‘Mukte^wara’ read ‘Mukte4vara’ 

24 Put a comma after ‘bigamy’ 

22 Put a comma instead of a full stop after Pratima’ 

17 Put a comma instead of a full stop after ‘cultured’ 

Para. Insert footnote 2, and in tbe footnote, add: “Prof. P. K« 

Gode of the Bbandarkar Institute, Poona, in an illumi- 

nating article entitled “Tbe Antiquity of tbe Hindu Nose- 
Ornament called 2ya^7^” {ABI, XIX, pp. 313-382) bas proved 
that tbe references to tbe nose-ornament go back only 
upto tbe 10th century.” 

2 for ‘Diksbiter’ read ‘Diksbitar’ 

25 for ‘on tbe similarity’ read ‘on account of tbe similarity’ 
19-22 Insert footnote 1, and in tbe footnote, add: ‘Dr, Eadbaku- 

mud Mookerji bas shown actual references to §iva in the 
Rgveda, Of. Proo. & Trans, of Yllltb Or. Con, Mysore, 
p. 462.’ 

8 Add: “Prof. Gode of tbe Bbandarkar Institute informs me 
that there is no MS entitled Basti^ih^a though Aufrecbt 
records numerous MSS on Veterenary science which begin 
with Hasti or A4va.” 

8 for ‘oflered’ read ‘ofiered’ 

2 for ‘ParV 7'ead *Pry’ 

1 for ‘firs’ read ‘furs’ 

(A) Add: Prof. C. B. Devdbar has followed bis one-volume 
text of Bbasa with the annotated editions, including text 
and English translation of Pratijnd, Cdrudatta, etc ; tbe 
whole cycle will be complete before long. 

(B) Add: 

Bbattacbaryya, Asoke Kumar 

A Comparative Study of Bbasa and Kalidasa. IC, 
VI, pp. 83-93. 

Karmarkar, B. D. 

The Autborsbip and Date of tbe Mrcclidkatihat New 
Ind,AMn: 'U.i 76-85. 

Pusalker, A. I). 

Autborsbip and Date of the Mrcchakafika, JAEBSi 
XI, pp. 33-42 ; also, Proc. & Trans, of IXtb All-India 
Or. Cbm, Trivandrum, Pub, 1940, pp. 436-444 Bbasa 
and Kautilya’s AriM^dsfru. Prof. K. V. Bangaswami 
Commemoration Voiunie, 1940, pp. 87-94. 

Sastry, N. Sivarama. 
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Problems and Passages in tbe Cdrudatta, 

& Trans, of IXth All-India Or. Oonf., TriYandmm, Pub, 
1940, pp. 446-470, 

Appendix V . P , 28, 1. 30. Add at the end : “No. 13 is from Somadeva’s Ya^asUlaka, 
Part 11, p. 113, Nirnayasagara edn, 1903. The reference 
could not be included earlier as the book was not 
available to us. Mr. K. G. Sankar of the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta was kind enough to copy down and 
send the reference to us, for which we are deeply 
indebted to him.’’ 

Appendix V. p. 29. Add towards the end: “(13) 



MEHAR CHAND LACHHMAN DAS 

SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT SERIES. 

1 Kapisthala-Katha-Sainhitd, ( ) a text 

of the Black Yajur Veda, critically edited for the 
first time by Dr. Raghu Vira. Rs. 30/- or Sh. 45/- 

2 V ardha-^rauta Sutra, ( ) being the main 

ritualistic Sutra of the Maitrayani Sakha, critically 
edited for the first time with Mantra Index by the 
late Dr. W. Caland and Dr. Raghu Vira. 

Rs. 12/- or Sh. 18/- 

3 Bktantra, ( ), a pratisakhya of the Sama-Veda, 

critically edited with an Introduction, Exhaustive 
Notes, Appendices, a Commentary and Samaveda- 
sarvanukramanl by Dr. Suryakanta, M. A., M. O. L., 
D. Litt., Shastri. The notes contain a detailed 
comparison with the other Pratisakhyas and Panini. 
Burnell’s edition has been much improved upon with 
the help of new Mss. Rs. 20/- or Sh. 30/- 

4 Atharva Veda of the Paippalddas. Books 1-13 

sejfgcTi critically edited into Devanagari for the 
first time by Prof. Raghu Vira, M. A., Ph. D., D. 
Litt., et. Phil. Rs, 30/- or Sh. 45/- 

5 Jain Siddhdnta Kaumudi ( ) or A 

Grammar of the Ardha Magadhi Prakrit by His 
Holiness Satavadhani Rattan Chand ji Jain Muni. 
1938. Rs. 15/- or Sh. 22. 6d. 

6 Atharva Prdtisdkhya, ( ), an entirely new 

and unique acquisition to the Vedic Literature 
critically edited for the first time by Dr. Suryakanta, 
M.A.,M. O. L., D. Litt., D. Phil., Shastri. 1939. 

Price Rs. 50/- or Sh. 75/- 
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7 Bhdsa — A Siudy by A. Di Pusalker, M; A., LL. B; 

A critical and exhaustive exposition of the bafflitig 
and still unsolved problem of Bhasa’s authorship of 
Trivandrum plays. 1940. Rs. 15/- or Sh. 22/6 

8 Woolner Commemoration Volume. It is a magnificent 

collection of more than fifty invaluable articles on 
various aspects of Oriental languages and literatures 
contributed by the friends, pupils and colleagues 
from all over the world of the late Dr. Woolner, 
in whose commemoration the Volume has been 
prepared. If anything, it is a thesaurus of freshest 
research works in the field of Oriental languages 
and literatures ; and is extremely thought-provoking, 

Rs. 30/- or Sh. 45. 

9 Elements of Hindu Culture and Sanshrit Civilization 

by Dr. P. K. Acharya, M. A., Ph. D., D. Litt., 
Head of the Sanskrit Department, Allahabad 
University. 1939. Re. 1/8- or Sh. 2/6 

10 Niddna Sutra, ( ) of Patanjali, edited for the 

first time together with an introduction, a fragmen- 
tary Commentary and Indices by Professor Kailash 
Nath Bhatnagar, M. A. 

Rs. 25/-or Sh. 37/6 

11 Laghurktantra Sarjigraha and Santa- Saptalahsami, 

Edited for the first time with Commentary, Notes, 
Introduction, embodying a complete history of the 
nomenclative Grammatical Literature and Indices 
by Dr. Surya Kanta, M. A., M. O. L., D. Litt., 
D. Phil., Reader in Sanskrit, University of the 
Panjab. Rs. 16/- or Sh. 24/- 
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